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tion of  maimers,  405  ;  Christian  Chastity,  405  ;  Sunplicity  of  Dress 
among  Christian  women,  406 ;  Frugality  of  living,  407  ;  Christian 
hospitality,  408 ;  Arrangement  of  the  Christian  work,  Domestic  wor- 
ship, 409-12,  §  z.  The  Christian  family  and  the  poor,  413 ;  Change 
ia  the  idea  of  property,  414;  Breadth  of  Christian  charity,  415-19. 
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the  ancient  city,  421 ;  The  man  sacrificed  to  the  citizen,  421  (  The  J 
slave  without  rights  or  duties,  422  ;  Aristotle  justifies  slavery,  433  [ 
Amelioration  of  the  imperial  legislation,  424  ;  Inadequacy  of  these  ' 
changes,  425  (  Frequent  despair  of  the  slaves,  426  ;  The  virti 
the  slave  not  protected,  427 ;  Enfranchisements  do  not  touch  " 
slavery  as  an  institution,  428  ;  The  freed  woman  left  unprotected,.] 
429  ;  Slaves  in  town  and  countrj-,  430 ;  Christianity  is  redemption,  | 
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431 ;  The  Church  did  not  preach  revolt,  432 ;  Christianity  morallyj 
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to  resist  wrong,  438  ;  Slave  martyrs,  439  ;  Christianity  tends  to 
abolish  slavery,  440 ;  The  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire 
delayed  reform,  441.  §  4,  Christianity  and  free  labour,  442 ; 
Slavery  associated  with  free  labour,  443  ;  Manual  labour  despised, 
445  ;  The  Church  exalts  manual  labour,  446, 
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PREFACE    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  appearance  of  this  closing  volume  of  my  History 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Chnstian  Church 
has  b;en  long  delayed,  from  causes  which  readers  will 
readily  understand.  Its  subject  is  the  ecclesiastical, 
religious,  and  moral  life  of  the  Church  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  It  contains,  first,  an  account  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  of  its  growth  by  means 
of  the  schools  of  catechumens,  of  its  local  institu- 
tions and  discipline,  of  the  hond  of  unity  among  the 
various  sections  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  old  spirit  of  Hberty  and  the  rising 
hierarchy.  The  invaluable  documents  now  open  to  us^ 
especially  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria," discovered  in  the  Coptic  tongue  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  "  Philosophoumena,"  have  given  an  entirely 
new  aspect  to  the  subject,  and  have  enabled  us  to 
■watch,  as  it  were  with  our  own  eyes,  the  entire  working 
of  that  organisation  which  so  admirably  combined  order 
with  liberty.  Christian  worship,  so  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality  in  the  second  century,  but  under- 
going a  gradual  transformation  in  the  third,  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  part.  The  third  and  last  treats  of 
the  great  moral  and   social   reformation   wrought   by 
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Christianity,  first  in  the  family,  and  afterwards  in  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  social  life.  It  is  a  subject 
of  peculiar  interest,  especially  since  the  appearance  in 
the  last  few  years  of  several  important  works  on  the 
social  conditions  of  ancient  Rome,  to  determine  what 
share  is  due  to  Stoicism  in  the  modification  and  human- 
isation  of  Roman  law,  and  how  far  its  renovation  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Cliurch  without  noticing  how  Christianity  under- 
goes the  same  transformation  in  the  three  phases  of  its 
life — the  ecclesiastical,  the  religious,  and  the  moral. 
In  all  it  is  characterised  at  first  by  a  deep  spirituality, 
which  imparts  a  grand  unity  to  the  whole.  While 
every  other  form  of  religion,  finding  itself  incapable  of 
controlling  and  transfusing  the  entire  life,  had  remained 
a  thing  apart,  entrenched  behind  the  barrier  which 
divided  the  sacred  from  the  profane,  primitive  Chris- 
tianity made  every  man  a  priest,  every  home  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  consecrated  every  day  and  every  act  of 
common  life  to  the  service  of  God.  It  was  therefore 
directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  priestly  class,  or  even  of 
a  sanctuary  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word,  and  repu- 
diated the  notion  of  an  ascetic  saiiitliness  incompatible 
with  family  life.  We  shall  show  that  all  its  primitive 
institutions  are  animated  by  this  spirit;  and  shall  show 
further  how  rapid  and  certain  was  its  decline  so  soon  as 
it  lost  sight  of  this  great  principle,  whether  in  its  eccle- 
siastical, social,  or  moral  life.  We  shall  have  to  trace 
the  fatal  steps  by  which,  having  once  abandoned  this 
sublime  spirituality,  it  was  led  to  restore  the  obsolete 
distinctions  between  sacred  and  profaj^e,  to  set  up  i 


new  priesthood,  a  new  ritualism,  more  or  less  JudaicJ 
and  a  new  ascetic  standard  of  perfection.  It  is  vei 
important  to  note  the  gradual  transitions  out  of  which:! 
arose  that  powerful  hierarchical  system  which  became  f 
triumphant  in  the  fourth  century.  The  history  of  thesej 
transitions  forms  the  subject  of  the  closing  portion  otm 
this  work, 

I  have  not  written  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view.  I  ~\ 
have  not  endeavoured  to  find  the  Church  to  which  I 
myself  am  attached  in  that  great  past  which  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  any  of  the  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  our  day.  I  have  shunned  any  approach  to  i 
controversy.  But  it  remains  indisputably  evident  that  I 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  tJie  early  ages  of  that 
powerful  centralisation  in  which  Uitramontanism 
glories.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  where  it  could  find  a 
footing  in  a  Church  in  which  all  the  officers  are  elec- 
tive, and  whose  various  sections  act  with  perfect  inde- 
pendence, not  receiving  their  commands  from  any 
superior  power,  and  each  preserving  its  individual 
freedom,  while  all  holding  in  its  essential  unity  the. 
common  faith.  Cardinal  Manning  showed  his  wit  and  his 
prudence  when  he  exclaimed  that  he  hoped  the  Council 
would  deliver  us  from  history.  Lean  well  believe  that 
history  is  a  terribly  embarrassing  thing  to  his  school, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  silence  this  many-tongued  wit- 
ness. It  is  our  part,  as  Christians  of  various  shades  of 
belief,  and  as  intelligent  thinkers,  to  listen  to  the  voice, 
of  history,  and  not  to  make  it  speak  our  own  wordsi 
Orthodoxy  bows  before  the  majesty  of  facts,  and  in  thijy 
domain  the  only  heresy  is  inaccuracy. 

S    do    not    pretend,  however,  to   have   treated  thiil 
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history  of  primitive  Christianity  with  that  cold  impar- 
tiality which  excludes  all  sympathy.  I  feel  myself 
essentially  one  with  the  disciples  of  the  new  religion, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  me  to  describe  their 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  with  the  cold  eye  of  a 
mere  onlooker,  though  I  have  been  careful  not  to  give 
the  blind  admiration  of  the  partisan.  It  is  only  by 
sympathy,  I  believe,  that  we  can  really  understand 
this  great  movement,  and  appreciate  its  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  modern  world.  A  dry  cata- 
logue of  facts,  or  a  minute  analysis  of  ideas,  is  in- 
sufficient to  make  us  apprehend  its  spirit.  We  need,  as 
it  were,  to  breathe  the  same  fervid  atmosphere  in  which 
these  men  fought  one  of  the  grandest  battles  of  history  ; 
we  need  to  know  how  they  prayed  before  they  fought 
and  fell  for  their  faith.  The  older  I  grow,  the  firmer  is 
my  conviction  that  the  great  truths  they  held  were 
vital  and  eternal  truths.  This  history,  begun  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  brave  days  of  youth,  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  hot  struggles  of  public  life  in  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  difficult  crises  of  our  national  history. 
I  conclude  it  with  a  firmer  persuasion  than  ever  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  as  much  need  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  gospel  as  the  first,  and  that  our  effort  must 
be  to  rise  above  the  petty  systems  in  which  eternal  truth 
is  often  held  captive  by  the  Churches  of  our  day,  and  to 
grasp  it  in  its  grand  primeval  type.  It  is  only  at  such 
an  altitude  that  religious  faith  and  freedom  of  thought 
meet  and  coalesce. 

E.  DB  FrBSSBNS^. 
Parit,  1877 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ADMISSION   TO    CHURCH     MEMBERSHIP — THE    TRAINING 
OF  THE   CATECHUMENS — BAPTISM. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  traced  the 
fruitful  labours,  sufferings,  and  conquests  of  the  Church, 
and  its  controversy  with  obsolete  doctrines ;  in  a  word, 
the  great  conflict  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
We  have  further  seen  how  Christian  thought  went 
on  developing  itself  in  the  midst  of  many  adverse  in- 
fluences, sometimes  suffering  indeed  from  alien  con- 
tact, but  in  the  end  rising  above  all  that  would  falsify 
its  spirit  or  mipede  its  progress.  We  enter  in  the 
present  volume  on  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  its  government,  worship,  religious  life,  its 
various  manifestations  collective  and  individual,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  manifold  relations  of  society. 
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This  is  the  history  of  piety  in  its  heroic  age ;  it  is 

also  the  history  of  the  first  deflections  of  religious 
thought.  We  shall  discover  in  this  sphere  the  same 
deleterious  influences  which  we  have  already  noted  in 
the  domain  of  doctrine,  the  same  reactionary  struggle 
of  the  old  world  to  recover  little  hy  little,  though  it 
might  never  wholly  reconquer,  its  lost  ground.  Error, 
whether  practical  or  doctrinal,  was  however  always 
held  in  check  so  long  as  the  Church  retained  her 
liberty ;  in  every  new  form  it  met  with  powerful  oppo- 
sition ;  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  never  ceased 
to  resist  all  which  tended  to  vitiate  or  to  enslave  it. 
As  a  whole,  the  picture  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Church  some  centuries  later.* 

*  Our  principal  aulliorities  for  the  organisation  of  the  Churches  at  ihil 
period  are,  first,  the  nriUng;  of  Ihe  conteniporarf  Fathers,  and  next  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions.  Some  explnnations  are  necessary  as  to  the 
composition,  date,  and  authenticity  of  the  latter  work.  We  nave  first  a 
colleclion  in  eight  books,  called  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutiaos."  A  care- 
ful study  shows  that  these  eight  books  form,  in  reality,  three  collections  ; 
the  first  composed  of  the  first  six  books,  the  second  of  the  seventh,  and 
the  third  of  the  eighth,  for  all  the  three  treat  of  the  same  subject.  We 
have,  besides,  a  fourth  collection,  namely,  the  Coptic  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  discovered  by  a  learned  English- 
man named  Taltam.  The  other  collections  exist  both  in  Coptic  and  Greek 
text :  the  former  is  the  more  ancienL  An  attentive  comparison  of  them 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  interpolations  are  all  in  support  of  sacerdotal  and 
hierarchical  ideas.  We  may  refer  further  to  the  "Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Abyssinia,"  which  are  of  a  later  date,  ^nce  this  Church  was 
only  founded  in  the  fourth  century;  and  lo  the  "Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Antiocb,"  in  Syriac,  not  yet  published.  All  these  various  col- 
lections treat  of  the  discipline  of  the  catechuinens,  of  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and  its  worship,  and  contain  directions  for  the  relieiou<i  life; 
TTiis  is  an  authority  of  the  highest  value.  The  date  of  the  four  principal 
collections  of  the  "  Apostolical  CoQititutions,"  without  the  interpolatioiis, 
is  anterior  lo  the  council  of  Niciea,  ns  is  shown  by  the  foUoiving  passages  : 
I.  IreniCos,  "Fragment  of  Pfaff."  It  is  agreed  to  apply  to  the  "  Canstitn- 
tions  "  that  which  he  says  of  the  SEuripaig  ruv  anoirroAuv  SiaTa^iai,  z.  Eu- 
sebins,  "H.E.,"iii.  25:  riiv  dTroirroXiuv  ai  ^Ffiiuviu  liSaxia.  3.  Aihanasiu^ 
"In  Epistola  Feslali,"  39  (vol.  I  edit.  Benedict.)  1  iilax')  coXdii/witj  tSv 
itrocToXvr.  4.  Epiph.mius  quotes  them  positively  ("Hieres.,"  45,  5;  70,  lotj 
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§  I. — The  Training  of  the  Catechumens. 

We  have  already  described  the  f-tate  of  the  Churchesl 
in  the  transition  period.  In  theory,  the  constitution  of'l 
the  Church  remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  theJ 
Apostle  John.  In  fact,  it  had  undergone  various  modi-1 
fications,  the  natural  result  of  the  stem  and  awful  crisiu 
of  persecution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  we  find 
a  new  condition  of  things;  the  priestly  ideas  which, 
while  the  martyr-furnaces  were  blazing,  were  present 

7S,  6;  So,  I).  WeRndalso  a  quotation  from  the  "Apostolical  Consti  tat  ions  " 
in  the  "Opus  Imperreclum,  ascribed  to  Chiysostom.  (See  "Ad.  Malth." 
6,  3,  2S,  i8.)  The  Council  of  Constantinople  refers  to  ihem  in  the  year 
394  (Can.  74),  From  this  period  testimonies  multiply.  We  will  cite 
otily  Photius,  who  erroneously  attributes  them  to  Clement  of  Rome  (' 
liotheca,"  Can.  lis,  113).  It  is  then  establinheil  that  the  "Aposloti 
Constitutions  "  existed  in  substance  before  Ibe  Council  of  Nicsa. 
Reformation  has  shown  too  much  disregard  of  them  on  account  of  i 
position  to  everything  connected  with  tradition.  If  they  cannot  claim 
any  value  as  apostolicsl  authority,  they  are  yet  of  considerable  importance 
u  ab  historical  document,  if  only  care  be  taken  to  remore  the  overlying 
strata  of  tradition.  The  "  Apostolical  Const  ilutiotis"  have  been  formed  as  it 
were  by  alluvial  deposits,  upon  a  bnsis  really  belonging  to  the  first  century, 
but  which  hna  been  gradually  enriched  or  transmuted  by  that  oral  tradition 
&r  which  the  Fathers  were  so  eagei',  as  we  are  told  by  Papiaa  (Euschins, 
"H.  E.,"  iii,  39),  and  Irena]ns  ("  IliEtes."  iiL  4).  This  originfil  ground- 
Work  of  the  "Apostolical  Coiistilu  lions"  is  found  in  oureanonical  writings, 
but  being  reprKliiced  by  oral  Itadilion,  when  that  was  held  in  higher  re- 
gard than  even  the  letters  of  the  apostlea,  it  speedily  became  surcharged 
with  glosses  in  which  we  see  the  reflection  of  the  successive  changes  made 
in  the  primitive  organization  of  the  Church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostles 
are  never  quoted  in  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"  because  these  are  coo- 
-sidered  as  replacing  them  witli  fuller  developments.  Nevertheless,  v 
find  in  their  esseiili^  portions  a  nucleus  of  apostolic  tests  around  which  tboj 
new  formations  were  grouped.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  evidently  tl 
original  woof  and  warp  of  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions."  These  hal 
grown  out  of  the  primitive  type  somewhat  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  beeil.^ 
developed  out  of  the  baptismal  formula.  Only  the  changes  having  been 
more  numerous  and  more  rapid  In  the  organisation  than  in  the  iloclrinc  of 
the  Church,  tradition  has  been  allowed  much  freer  scope  in  this  domain. 
We  have  two  recent  editions  of  the  "Apostolical  Const  ilutions."  l.  That 
Ultzen  (Rostoclt,  1S53).     2.  That  which  bunsen  has  given  in  the  second 

>  of  his  "  Analccta  Anlcnitrna."     We  cite  the  text  of  the  latter 

A  flic  interpolalionE  are  carefully  marked. 
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only  like  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  now  take  a  more 
decided  and  definite  form.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  idea  of  a  hierarchy,  though 
no  Church  as  yet  claims  authority  over  another,  and 
we  are  still  very  far  from  that  centralization  which  is 
the  essential  of  a  visible  Catholic  unity.  The  warm 
breath  and  grand  impulse  of  zeal  and  liberty  which 
animated  the  creative  period  of  the  Church  has  not 
yet  grown  cold;  and  while  it  still  breathes  in  her  in- 
stitutions, the  idea  of  a  false  and  fictitious  unity  will 
have  but  little  power. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  period  extending  from 
the  year  220  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Prior  to  that  date  the  organization  of  the  Church  had 
not  undergone  any  radical  alteration.  But  from  thia 
time  we  find  the  hierarchical  tendency  asserting  itself 
triumphantly.  We  shall  have  to  note  the  causes  which 
produced  this  change,  and  the  struggles  (far  more 
severe  than  is  generally  supposed)  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 

The  essential  feature  by  which  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  the  second  century  were  characterised  was 
this:  they  demanded  of  all  its  members  a  distinct 
confession  of  the  faith,  and  claimed  the  right  to  watch 
that  their  conduct  did  not  belie  their  creed.  We  might 
deem  that  persecution  would  have  been  alone  sufficient 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  that  hasty 
and  ill-considered  membership  was  but  little  to  be 
feared  in  a  time  when  the  name  of  Christian  was  a 
title  of  opprobrium  and  peril.  Primitive  Christianity 
had  not  been  satisfied  however  with  this  barrier  raised 
by  its  enemies  between  it  and  the  pagan  world ;  it 
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•sought  in  its  own  institutions,  apart  fmm  circumstancefl 
which  might  change,  a  guarantee  against  the  intrusioq?^ 
of  the  indifferent  or  hypocritical.     It  felt  that  it  was  nog 
like  the  old  theocracy  which  comprehended  all  the  sons^ 
-of  Abraham,  and  marked  them  indistinctly  by  an  i 
ward  sign.     Initiation  into  the  fellowship  of  Christiaiii 
Avaa  not  by  natural  birth,  but  by  what  the  sacred  v 
j'ngs  call  the  new  birth,  that  formation  of  the  new  heart  ' 
and  the  right  spirit  which   no  ceremony  can  avail  to 
produce,  and  which  was  not  inherited  by  blood.     "  Non 
nascuntur  sed  fiunt  Christiani."     This  great  saying  of 
TertuUian  is  the  soul  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  second  century.     The  Church  does  not  plant  a 
hedge  about  herself  as  the  Rabbi  does  around  his  cherished  1 
tradition,  repudiating  all  free  inquiry ;  she  would  only,T 
according  to  the  beautiful  figure  of  Isaiah,  defend  theM 
mystical  vine  from  all  unhallowed  contact.    This  is  the! 
true  meaning  of  the  severe  discipline  and  lengthened^ 
and  laborious  process  of  initiation  to  which   her  prose- 
Jytes  are  subjected.     We  shall  find  that  what  seems  at 
the  first  glance  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  is  in  truth  its 
best  safeguard;  clerical  despotism  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vail only   when  the  doors  of    the  Church  have  been 
forced  by  a  mixed  multitude.     These,  being  themselves 
indifferent  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Christian  life,  are 
incapable  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  a  religious  J 
body;  they  will  therefore  gladly  free  themselves  fronif 
a  burdensome    responsibility    by  casting   it   on    theii^ 
leaders.     The  hierarchy  gains  strength  in  proportioni 
as  living  piety  declines.     On  the  other  hand,  a  ChurchJ 
composed  of  earnest,  active  Christians,  welt  instructed'^ 
in  divine  things,  isa  self-governing  Church  ;  it  does  notfl 
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surrender  to  any  the  conduct  of  its  highest  interests, 
■which  it  regards  no  less  than  sacred  obligations ;  its 
rights  and  its  duties  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  former  are 
forfeited  only  as  the  latter  are  neglected.  A  saintly  life 
cannot  be  servile.  Primitive  Christianity  preseiTed  its 
sacred  liberty  so  long  as  it  defended  itself  against  the  in- 
trusion of  foreign  elements,  and  its  stern  discipline  proved 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  its  independence.  Thus  so  long 
as  every  Christian  believed  himself  to  be  a  priest  of 
Christ,  no  special  priesthood  could  interfere  between 
him  and  heaven.  The  true  worshipper  of  the  living  God 
stands  erect  in  presence  of  every  human  dignitarj',  and 
is  intolerant  of  the  usurpations  of  man  just  in  propor- 
tion to  his  reverent  submission  to  the  authority  of  God. 
Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  most 
important  was  that  for  training  catechumens,  because 
it  determined  the  conditions  of  Church  membership. 
In  this  early  period,  when  the  primaiy  necessity  is  to 
fight  and  conquer,  the  Church  is  not  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  peaceful  and  ordinary  times,  when  it  is 
apt  to  become  confounded  with  general  society.  It  re- 
ceives fresh  adherents  now  only  by  direct  discipling ; 
souls  must  be  gained  one  by  one,  and  detached  from 
their  old  life  to  be  adopted  into  the  new.  The  Church 
has  not  to  deal  now,  as  subsequently,  with  a  young 
generation,  which  it  may  mould  by  an  education  begun 
in  the  cradle.  Its  proselytes  come  from  every  quarter 
of  the  pagan  world  ;  from  the  ranks  of  an  army  in  which 
military  service  is  permeated  with  idolatrous  practices  ; 
from  the  deep  degradation  of  a  life  of  slavery ;  from  the 
marts  of  idol  traffic  ;  from  the  thousand  trades  which 
pur\'ey  to  the  pleasures  of  a  great  city;  sometimes  also 
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from  the  palaces  or  villas  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  I 
These  are  the  rough,  unhewn,  deeply-discoloured  stones^  * 
which  the  Church  is  to  cut,  polish,  and  engrave  witb  ] 
her  own  impress,  before  they  can  be  built  into  the  1 
living  temple  she  is  reaving  for  God.  This  image,  bor-  ] 
rowed  from  the  visions  of  the  "  Pastor  Hermas,"  is  a.  I 
faithful  representation  of  the  discipline  of  the  catechu-  i 
mens.  The  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  confirmed  !iy  | 
the  Fathers  of  that  period,  give  us  a  complete  picture  of  j 
this  institution  which  exercised  the  fervent  and  untiring  I 
zeal  of  the  Church.  J 

The  proselyte  presenting  himself  for  the  first  time  at  J 
the  door  of  the  Church  for  admission,  is  subjected  to  a  I 
preliminary  examination  btfore  entering  on  the  course  I 
of  catechetical  instruction.     The  pearls  of  truth  are   1 
not  to  be  cast  before  the  profane;  mere  mental  curiosity  1 
is   not  deemed   sufficient  to  qualify  for  their   exaltedl  j 
teachings ;  it  must  be  shown  that  the  seeker  estimates.  '. 
truth  at  its  real  value,  and  regards  it  not  as  a  mere  ] 
amusement  for  the  intellect,   but  as  the  rule  of  life,  j 
This  Divine  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  purified!  1 
hearts,  as  the  Master  Himself  has  testified,     "Blessed  1 
are  the  pure  in  heart,   for  they  shall  see  God."     Its 
light  is  not  the  cold  gleam  of  an  abstract  philosophy, 
it  is  a  flame  to  consume  inward  defilement.     None  is. 
admitted    as    a  candidate   for   this  Divine    knowledge 
unless  he  show  himself  willing  to  renounce  all  that  is 
incompatible  with  so  high  a  calling.     Undertaken  on. 
any  other  conditions,  such  study  would  prove  vain  and 
sterile;  for  in  order  to  know  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  of  God,  it  is  essential  to  begin  by  doing  His  will.*' 
•Johnvil.  17. 
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Obedience  is  the  starting-point  of  all  religious  know- 
ledge. The  whole  moral  teaching  of  St.  John,  and  of 
the  Fathers  of  Alexandria,  is  embodied  in  the  first  rule 
laid  down  for  the  catechumen,  and  thus  expressed  in 
the  most  ancient  of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions." 

"That  those  who  come  for  the  first  time  to  hear  the 
Divine  word  be  brought  to  those  who  are  appointed 
to  teach,  before  the  Christian  community  assembles, 
and  that  they  be  asked  what  has  led  them  to  the 
faith ;  that  the  Christians  by  whom  they  are  brought 
testify  that  they  are  competent  to  hear  the  Divine 
word,  and  that  they  know  their  conduct  and  manner  of 
life.''*  Indecision  is  not  allowed;  it  is  not  possible  to 
stand  with  one  foot  in  either  camp  when  the  Church 
has  once  been  taken  as  the  guide  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Purity  of  life  is  the  first  condition  required.  "Let 
it  be  known  if  the  candidate  is  married :  if  he  is  not, 
iet  him  learn  to  renounce  all  unlawful  license ;  let  him 
bechastely  married,  or  live  in  continence  according  to 
the  commandment,  t 

The  examination  of  candidates  is  peculiarly  severe 
-in  all  that  affects  their  relations  with  paganism.  They 
are  to  abandon  every  idolatrous  practice,  and  all  trades 
<:onnected  with  the  making  of  idols;  they  are  to  abstain 
from  what  the  Church  calls  theairomania — all  those 
scenic  games  which  are  fatally  debased  by  the  impure 
legends  of  mythology.  The  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  magical  arts,  are  no  less  expressly  forbidden.     A 

*  Ot  TTputrwQ  TTpomovTit;  ry  Kaivg  Triffrn  wcoveiv  ruv  \6yov,  .  .  rdf  ahtaQ 
tiXiTa^taQuxTov  ov  x^pf  Trpoqrj\9uv  rg  mvTic  ot  re  TrpoatPtyKovriQ  luxprvpfi' 
Tonav  avToiCy  ki  Ivvaroi  Bimv  clkoveiv  top  \6yov,  "  Const.  Eccles.  Egypt.** 
(Coptic),  ii.  40;   Bunsen,  **  Antenicjena,"  vol.  ii. 

t  '*  Const.  Eccles.  Egypt."  ii.  40. 
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slave  is  to  bear  a  good  report  from  his  master,  and  if 
a  master  holds  any  dignity  or  office  which  renders 
conformity  to  pagan  practices  necessary,  he  is  called 
on  to  resign  it  before  he  can  take  his  place  side  by  side 
with  his  slave  on  the  catechumens'  bench.  Military 
service  is  only  sanctioned  when  compulsory.* 

The  proselyte,  having  been  once  admitted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  Church,  is  required  to  go  through  the 
whole  courr.e,  which  lasts  three  years,  unless  he  can 
give,  in  a  shorter  time,  proofs  of  adequate  knowledge ; 
for  "  it  is  not  the  time  which  is  of  moment,  but  the 
change  of  the  life."  +  Teaching  is  given  to  the 
catechumens  before  the  hour  of  worship.  The  public 
profession  of  their  faith  which  they  are  called  to  make 
at  the  time  of  baptism,  enables  us  to  determine  the  ob- 
ject and  the  nature  of  this  teaching.  It  is  evident  that 
in  this  profession  they  only  sum  up  that  which  they  have 
received  from  the  lips  of  their  Christian  teachers.  We 
find  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of  its 
duration.  The  first  was  devoted  to  laying  firmly  the 
basis  of  all  religious  teaching  by  developing  the  idea  of 
the  true  God,  who  is  at  once  the  Ruler  and  the  Father 
of  all  beings.  I  It  was  needful,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
establish  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
pantheism  in  which  pagan  speculation  terminated  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  guard  against  another  prevalent 
form  of  error  which  exalted  the  First  Principle  into  such 
a  transcendental  sphere  that  He  became  a  sort  of  meta- 

•  "  Const.  Egypt."  ii.  41. 
"t  Tpla  tTTi  Kani)x^^^^^f  ^^X  ^  Xpovo^^  dXX*  o  rpoiroQ  Kpivtrat.     Ibid.  ii.  42. 
{  Tor  fiovov  dXriOivbv  Oibv  top  irarkpa.     Ibid.  ii.  46. 
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physical  nonentltj",   incapable   of  exerting   any   direcd 
influence  upon  the  world. 

In  its  second  division,  the  catechetical  teaching  was. 
directed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  His  eternal  relation 
to  the  Father  as  the  only  Son,  and  His  redeeming 
work  as  the  Saviour.*  It  was  that  slubime  philosophy 
of  the  Word  which  had  been  so  magnificently  treated 
at  Alexandria.  Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  set  forth.  He  was  represented  as  the  vivifying 
principle,  imparting  Divine  life  to  the  soul. I  We  see 
that  the  whole  teaching  turned  upon  the  Christian 
theodicy,  the  Divine  Persons  being  regarded  rather  in 
their  active  operation  in  the  work  of  rtdemption  than  in 
their  essence  and  mysterious  mutual  relation.  There 
was  no  attempt  as  yet  at  the  subtle  metaphysics  of 
Niceea.  God  was  presented  successively  as  Father,  as 
Saviour,  and  as  life-giving  Spirit,  but  the  Trinitarian 
formulfe  were  not  insisted  upon.  The  catechetical 
instruction  was  marked  throughout  by  a  practical 
character,  opposed  to  all  philosophical  abstraction. 

A  large  place  was  given  to  the  history  of  revelation, 
which  was  unfolded  according  to  the  three  great  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  operation  in  the  world,  God 
was  made  known  as  the  Creator  by  means  of  a  com- 
prehensive historical  picture  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  principal  providential 
dispensations,  which,  from  the  patriarchal  age  to  the 
close  of  the  pagan  era,  had  in  various  ways  prepared 
the  race  of  Adam  to  rise  from  the  vanity  of  error  to  the  g 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  from  tin;  dominion  of  evib 

•  Tiv  [•aveyn/'i  oiruu  viuv  'Iijiolv  Xpioi 
'Consl.  Egypt,"  ii.  4G. 
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I  into  liberty.  Next  followed  an  exposition  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  only  Son,  and  of  His  redemptive  work, 
wrought  out  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  illumination 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  purification  of  their  hearts,* 
The  iife-giving  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  con- 
nected in  the  most  natural  manner  with  the  exposition 
■of  the  regenerative  consequences  of  salvation.  This  led 
on  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  ethics,  properly  so  called. 
We  find  a  very  complete  epitome  of  these  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Coptic  Constitutions."  t  This  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
catechetical  instruction  as  it  was  imparted  at  Alexan- 
I  drja.  It  is  the  sublime  morality  of  the  gospel,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  a  timid  casuistiy. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  from  this  document  that  the 

Decalogue  formed  the  basis  of  this  moral  teaching,  but 

the  Decalogue  marvellously  enlarged  and  spiritualised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  entire  system  of  morality  was 

brought  under  one  ruling  principle— love.     That  which 

was  the  crown  and  topstone  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  here 

,   made  the  foundation.      "  We  must  choose  between  the 

way  of  death  and  the  way  of  life.      Love  is  life. J     Ths 

\  great  commandment  of  Deuteronomy,  which  does  not 

I   divide  the  love  we  owe  to  God  from  that  which  is  due  to 

I  our  neighbour,  laid  down  particular  precepts  and  bound 

them  together.      These  various   precepts  were  now  not 

simply  formulated,  they  were  illuminated  by  the   pio- 

I  found  psychology  of  the  gospel,  which  deals  with  the 

I  secret  source  of  evil.     Murder  is  present  germinally  in 

I  the  movement  of  hatred  or  envy,  which  no  human  eye  can 

:sl.  Aposl."  vii.  39.  t  "Cnnsl.  E^pt."  i.  I-13- 

iin  ilai,  ii!n  Tiis  Z't'lS  f^ifiin  rai' Bapdroir.    1/  iciiQ  rijt  {luqc  iffro'.^ 

jriyfftic.     "Const.  Ecd.  Egypl."  J.  2. 
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discern.  Adultery  is  incipient  in  lust.  Wrath  and  evil 
desire  are  two  terrible  demons,  striving  with  one  another 
for  the  masteiy  of  the  soul,  taking  possession  of  it  as  of 
the  house  swept  and  garnished  of  the  parable,  and  im- 
peding its  contemplation  of  the  truth.  From  their  fatal 
union  results  the  perdition  of  the  soul.*  Are  they  not 
in  truth  the  two  poles  of  egoism,  which  is  equally  cul- 
pable, whether  it  uses  another  as  a  vile  instrument  of 
pleasure,  or  removes  him  violently  out  of  the  way. 
These  two  demoniacal  passions  were  the  curse  of  the 
old  pagan  world,  and  had  assumed  hideous  forms,  which 
the  Christian  moralist  denounces  with  an  unsparing 
boldness  like  that  of  Paul.t  He  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  sins  of  the  lip,  because  he  knows  that^ 
according  to  the  Bible  expression,  the  tongue  kindles  in 
men's  hearts  a  great  fire  of  anger  and  evil  passions.  The 
speech  of  Christians  is  to  be  gentle  as  it  is  pure.  "  Say 
no  evil  against  thy  neighbour;  hate  no  man;  protect 
some;  pity  others;  prayforthem  and  love  them  as  thine 
own  soul.  Avoid  evil  expressions,  for  of  these  things 
come  adulteries."! 

The  catechist  naturally  dwells  at  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  incantations,  sorceries,  explanation  of  dreams, 
and  that  art  of  divination  which  was  so  closely  linked 
with  idolatry. §  This  formed  a  very  important  chapter 
in  the  moral  system,  which  was  as  practical  as  it  was 
sublime.  Lying  was  denounced  with  no  less  rigour,  as 
opening  the  way  for  the  fraudulent  spirit,  and  thus  for 
all  manner  of  robbery  and  wrong.  || 

The  duties  of  man  towards  God,  which  belong  to  the 
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sphere  of  piety  properly  so  called,  were  treated  in  thsl 
following  precepts.  "  Be  full  of  gentleness,  for  thel 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Be  patient;  live  inl 
peace;  be  pure  in  heart ;  do  not  lift  up  thyself ;  walkf 
not  with  the  proud,  but  with  the  upright  and  the  lowly.  ' 
Accept  as  a  good  everything  that  happens  to  thee,  fori 
all  is  of  God."*  Respect  and  love  towards  the-l 
pastors  of  the  Church  are  strongly  enjoined.  The  ( 
counsels  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  received  carefukl 
comment.  "  Honour  them  with  the  sweat  of  thy  bro' 
and  with  the  labour  of  thy  hands."  t  The  duty  ofM 
avoiding  division  and  schisms  is  not  forgotten  in  this 
time  of  heresies  innumerable.  I  That  which  is  es-  I 
pecially  admirable  in  this  moral  teaching  is  the  pro-  1 
found  recognition  of  the  equality  of  men,  as  established  I 
by  the  gospel ;  of  this,  Christian  charity  is  made  the  1 
guardian.  "  Show  no  respect  of  persons  when  thou  j 
hast  a  rebuke  to  administer,  for  before  God,  we 
dignity,  beauty,  are  of  no  account ;  all  are  equal  before- 1 
Him."§  The  Christian  is  only  to  remember  the  i 
equalities  of  social  life  in  order  to  obhterate  them.  "  Let  1 
not  thy  hand  be  wide  open  to  receive,  and  closed  tt>l 
give.  Turn  not  thou  away  from  the  needy,  but  share 
with  him  whatever  thou  hast.  If  ye  share  in  common  J 
those  things  which  are  incorruptible,  how  should  ye  I 
not  do  it  in  the  things  that  are  corruptible."  [| 

Thus  in  the  Christian  Church  and  at  the  family^ 
hearth  was  inaugurated  that  great  change  which  vra.^ 
destined  to  abolish  all  the  unjust  assumptions  and? 
glaring  inequaUties  of  social  life.     This   morality, 
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once  so  lofty  and  so  practical,  found  its  sanction  in 
■those  words  of  the  apostles  which  had  been  their  watcb* 
■word.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  "  He  will 
come  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work."  * 

The  catechist  contented  himself  with  teaching  these 
principles  of  the  new  life,  and  in  order  to  show  to  his 
disciple  that  he  did  not  lay  upon  him  the  yoke  of  any 
code  or  ritual,  he  referred  him  to  the  holy  Scriptures 
and  to  his  own  conscience,  leaving  him  to  deduce 
for  himself  the  consequences  of  their  teaching.  He 
treated  him  as  a  freeman  of  Christ,  who  stood  in  no 
further  need  of  direction.  "  Be,"  he  said,  "  your  own 
counsellors,  your  own  teachers."  +  It  would  have 
heen  impossible  to  mark  more  clearly  the  inauguration 
of  the  law  of  liberty  written  in  the  hearts,  and  differing 
so  widely  from  the  law  of  the  letter  graven  upon  stone. 

The  teaching  of  the  catechumens  varied  in  measure 
-and  fulness  according  to  the  place  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  found.  We  know  that  it  was  not 
the  same  in  a  country  Church  and  a  Church  in  the  town ; 
we  know  too  that  it  was  far  less  scientilic  at  Rome  than 
at  Alexandria.  In  the  latter  city,  it  was  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  scientific  culture.  There  arose  a  true 
apologetic  school,  in  which  it  was  not  deemed  enough 
to  expound  Christian  doctrines,  but  in  which  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  show  the  correspondence  of  these 
doctrines  with  the  requirements  of  thought,  and  to 
harmonize  them  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  old 
world.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  which 
the  Church  attached  to  the  instruction  of  its  catechu- 
mens, when  we  see  such  men  as  Clement  and  Origen 
i^  "Const.  Egypt."  i.  12.  t  'Eauriui^  v'''""'  "i'l'^oaXoi.     Ibid.  L  la. 
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undertaking  this  office,  and  glorying  in  the  name   of 
catechists.     The  example  of  Origen,  who  presided  over  ■ 
this  teaching  long  before  he  received  any  ecclesiastical 
office,  confirms  the  very  remarkable   provision   of  the 
"  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  according  to  which  laymen 
might  be  called  to  fulfil  this  high  trust.*     The  ancient 
Church  attached  far  more  importance  to  intellectual 
competency  than  to  official  dignity  for  such  a  work,  for 
she  was  far  removed  as  yet  from  imagining  that  Chris- 
tians are  made  by  a  rite,  and  that  supposed  sacramen- 
tal grace  supplies  all  deficiencies.     She  believed  firmly 
I  that  Christians   must  be    without   exception    "  taught 
I  directly  of  God,"  according  to  the  beautiful  formula  of 
[the   "Apostolical    Constitutions," t   and   consequently 
ft  that  there  is  no  caste  or  order  for  the  impartation  of 
rtruth. 

■The  probation  of  the  catechumens  was  divided  into 

two  principal  periods,  forming  as  it  were  two  grades  of 

Christian  instruction.    In  the  first,  the  candidates  were 

regarded  as  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  Church  ; 

V  they  could  take  no  part  in  its  worship,  and  were  required 

I  to  leave  before  the  reading  of  the  gospel.     This  barrier 

was  only  removed  on  the  very  eve  of  their  baptism,  at 

the  close  of  the  three  years  of  instruction  which  had 

been  imposed  on  them.     They  were  then  submitted  to 

1  fresh  examination,  having  reference  especially  to  their 

conduct.     It  was  inquired  if  they  had  lived  in  chastity, 

if  they  had  honoured  widows,  and  succoured  the  poor. 

I  It  was  only  after  this  examination  that  they  were  per- 

Imitted   to  hear  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  while  they 


were  not  yet  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  oi 
the  Eucharist.  * 

When  the  moment  came  for  the  body  of  catechumens 
to  retire,  the  catechist,  whether  cleric  or  layman, 
blessed  them,  and  presented  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  a  prayer  in  their  behalf,  Chrysostom  has 
handed  down  to  us  that  which  was  used  at  Antioch  in 
his  day,  and  which  clearly  belongs  in  substance  to  the 
preceding  period.  This  prayer  shows  how  deeply  the 
catechumen  was  supposed  to  feel  his  responsibility,  and 
in  how  awful  and  solemn  a  light  the  act  of  entering  the 
Church  was  regarded.  We  subjoin  this  prayer.  "Let 
us  pray,"  said  the  catechist,  "  for  the  catechumens, 
hat  God,  who  is  ail  love  and  mercy,  may  listen  to  their 
prayer;  that  He  may  open  the  ear  of  their  heart,  and 
that  they  may  perceive  that  which  eye  has  never  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived. 
May  He  teach  them  the  words  of  piety,  and  sow  in 
them  the  heavenly  seeds.  May  He  strengthen  their 
faith,  reveal  to  them  the  gospel  of  Divine  blessedness  : 
may  He  give  them  spiritual  understanding,  a  pure  mind, 
a  spotless  life.  Let  us  pray  yet  more  earnestly  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  every  evil  and  impious  act,  and 
that  they  may  be  rendered  worthy  of  the  washing  of  re- 
generation and  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  May  God  bless 
their  coming  in  and  going  out ;  their  whole  life,  their 
houses,  their  families.  May  He  bless  their  children, 
and  spare  them  to  them :  may  He  give  them  wisdom, 
and  order  all  things  for  their  greatest  good  "  t 

After  this  prayer  the  catechumens  rise  at  the  bidding 


•  "  ConM- Ecypt."  ii.  4S. 
f  Clirysostom,  "  H^inilia,"  ii.  de  ep.  a  nd  C 
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of  the  deacon,  "  Pray,"  the  catechist  says  to  them, 
"that  the  angel  of  peace  grant  you  to  fulfil  all  in 
-peace.  Pray  that  peace  may  be  your  portion  this  day, 
and  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  that  yours  may  be  a 
Christian  end.  Commend  yourselves  to  the  living  God, 
and  to  His  Spirit,  Bow  the  head."  The  benediction  is 
then  pronounced  upon  them,  and  the  whole  assembly 
says,  Amen. 

§  z.-^Admission  into  the  Church  by  Baplism. 

After  three  years  of  instruction  the  catechumen 
whose  testimonials  are  all  good  is  ready  for  baptism.* 
Again  he  is  made  the  subject  of  a  careful  examination, 
for  the  Church  demands  all  the  guarantees  possible  to 
assure  her  that  she  is  not  about  to  receive  an  intruder, 
but   a   faithful   member  of  the   mystical  body.     It  is 

;ain  the  conduct  which  is  made  the  subject  of  se- 
verest scrutiny,  for  on  points  of  doctrine  the  Church  is 
satisfied  with  the  public  profession  which  accompanies 
baptism.  That  which  is  sought  in  the  catechumen 
is  not  a  mere  form  of  words,  but  a  living  and  acting 
faith,  evidenced  by  purity  of  life  and  works  of  charity. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  three  examinations  are  made 
to  precede  the  baptism  of  the  neophyte. 

In  order  to  comprehend  aright  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  as  then  administered,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
Jie  wide  difference  between  the  Church  of  this  epoch 
nd  that  of  modern  Christendom,  the  latter  gathering 
its  adherents  almost  everywhere  by  right  of  birth,  so 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  Christian  people 
hose  who  live  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and 

■  '■  Const,  Egypt.- ii.  45, 
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longitude.  Religious  statistics  thus  become  a  matter  of 
geography.  Baptism  is  little  more  than  a  semi-civil 
rite,  distinctive  rather  of  nationality  than  of  faith. 
We  hear  even  in  these  days  of  baptized  nations,  and  the 
Europe"  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  called  Christian 
Europe.  These  anomalies  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
baptism  of  infants,  which  was  the  exception  in  the  second 
century,  has  become  the  rule  since  the  confusion  of 
the  Church  with  the  Empire.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  infant  baptism  is  to  he  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  though,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  its  apostolic 
origin.*  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  we  find  it 
the  practice  of  all  the  Churches ;  the  protests  of  Ter- 
tullian  are  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  Never- 
theless, it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  its  significance,  when  it  occupies  a 
secondary  place  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and 
when  it  is  made,  as  has  been  the  case  since  the  fifth 
century,  a  factor  of  primary  importance.  When 
baptism  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  means  of  introducing 
the  rising  race  into  the  Church,  it  misrepresents  the 
true  character  of  Christianity  in  two  respects.  First: 
It  makes  Christianity  only  a  new  development  of 
Judaism,  a  religicn  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and 
linked  with  a  family  name,  instead  of  having  for  its 
basis  a  personal  faith.  Second :  It  tends  to  translorm 
the  grace  of  God  into  a  sacramental  and  maKJcai  grace 
working  independently  of  the  moral  agent  himself, 
since  a  new-born  child  cannot  he  a  moral  agent.  The 
case  was  altogether  different  when  the  rule,  or  at  least 
"  "Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  vol.  L  "  The  Aposlolic  Age."  Note, 
P-  337 
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the  prevailing  practice  in  the  Church,  was  the  baptism 
of  the  catechumen  after  lengthened  instruction  and 
trial.  The  magical  operation  of  the  sacrament 
vanishes  as  the  moral  activity  is  brought  into  play. 
The  baptism  of  children,  if  it  is  practised  at  all  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  the  midst  of  such  influences, 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  sacrament  producing  of 
itself — ex  opere  operaio — divine  life.  It  is  simply  a 
consecration  of  the  child  to  God,  an  anticipation  of 
future  action  on  its  part  which  in  no  way  destroys  the 
necessity  of  personal  faith.  The  liturgical  form  used 
in  connection  with  it  declares  the  necessity  of  such 
faith.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  baptism  of  the  adult 
catechumen  is  the  rule,  the  religious  community  can- 
not be  confounded  with  the  civil,  nor  can  its  member- 
ship be  supposed  to  rest  upon  any  mere  accident  of 
birth  or  custom. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  institutions  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  is  this  very  predominance  of  the 
baptism  of  adult  catechumens  with  their  foregoing  train- 
ing. The  preparatory  training  is  a  sieve  which  sepa- 
rates the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  3aptisrii  is  not  a  wide 
open  door,  through  which  unconverted  multitudes  are 
admitted  into  the  Church  by  virtue  of  a  rite  and  a 
formulary.  Distinguished  as  it  is  from  the  Jewish 
baptism  of  proselytes  by  its  character  of  universality, 
so  that,  like  the  religion  it  symbolises,  it  belongs  to 
mankind,  and  not  to  any  particular  nationality,  the 
ordinance  is  nevertheless  observed  as  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith.  It  is  no  longer  administered  in 
public,  as  in  the  preceding  period;  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  spectacle;  but  as  a  secret   initiation   into 
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the  Church,  of  which  the  faithful  alone  are  witnessi 
In  this  way  the  idea  was  most  clearly  expressed  I 
baptism  is  the  privilege  only  of  those  who  have  given 
pledges  of  their  faith.  All  this  will  be  changed  when  the 
idea  of  sacramental  efficacy  becomes  paramount,  and 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  adopted  as  the  rule,  instead 
of  the  careful  preparatory  discipline  preceding  member- 
ship in  the  early  age  of  the  Church.  The  sacrament 
will  become  public  when  it  is  administered  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a  multitude  having  no  qualification  but  that 
of  birth,  instead  of  to  those  only  who  have  undergone 
the  rigorous  training  of  catechumens. 

The  manner  in  which  baptism  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  early  ages  indicates  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  attached  to  it  this  character  of  a  voluntary 
and  well-considered  espousal  of  the  religion  of  Christj 
without  excluding  the  mysterious  operation  of  Divine 
grace,  which  works  upon  human  volition  and  by  it. 
Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  it  have  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  rite.  The  word  baptism  itself,  which  sig- 
nifies dipping,  points  to  the  immersion  of  the  neophyte. 
The  sacrament  is  sometimes  called  simply  the  water,* 
or  the  "washing,"  or  the  "fountain."  These  expres- 
sions have  a  mystical  sense  beyond  their  natural  mean- 
ing. The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  "washing  of 
regeneration,"  and  there  are  other  similar  expressions 
in  HolyWrit.t  Baptism  is  often  caUed  "an  anointing," 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  rites  observed  in  connection 
with  it,  and  especially  pointing  to  the  great  idea  of  the 

•  '■  Sacramenlum  aquLe."     Tertull.  "  De  baptismo,"  I . 

+  Ju5tin  Martyr,    "Apol."  i.  61  ;  Clemenl   of  Alei.    "  Pasdag." 
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universal  priesthood,  as  says  St.  Jerome,  "  Baptism  is 
the  priesthood  of  the  laity."  *  It  is  called  again  "  the 
seal  of  God,"  to  mark  that  he  who  has  received  it  is 
no  longer  his  own.  The  spiritual  character  of  the  or- 
dinance is  brought  out  by  such  expressions  as  these : 
"  the  gift  of  God,"  t  "  illumination,"  "  spiritual  birth,"  I 
or  " enrolment." %  The  frequent  use  of  the  words  "mys- 
tery" and  "initiation"  show  how  it  was  regarded  in 
the  early  ages. 

The  celebration  of  baptism  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  appears 
to  have  been  very  simple  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
second  century,  up  to  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr.  In  the 
picture  which  he  draws  for  us,  we  can  trace,  indeed,  all 
the  essential  forms  of  the  rite,  but  they  are  not  yet  fixed 
by  rigid  rule,  nor  is  there  any  recognition  of  priestly 
authority.  Its  celebration  is  not  as  yet  strictly  private. 
"Those,"  says  Justin,  "who  are  fully  persuaded  that 
what  we  have  taught  them  is  in  accordance  with  the 
truth,  and  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  Christian 
life,  are  invited  to  seek  of  God,  with  fasting  and  prayer, 
the  pardon  of  the  sins  they  have  committed,  and  we 
also  fast  and  pray  with  them.  We  then  lead  them  to 
a  place  where  we  find  water,  and  they  receive  their 
regeneration  as  we  received  ours  ;  for  they  are  plunged 
into  the  water  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and 
Sovereign  of  all  things  which  exist)  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  |1     Baptism  thus 

•  "SacerdotiumkiciidestbaptisniE 

t  Gregor.  Naz.  "  Oratio,"  40.  J  C 

%  ••  Census  Dei,"  TertulL  "  De  baptJsmo,''  c.  17. 
these  various  terms  describing  baptism,  Augustine's  " 
md  fDllowiog.  II  Justin  Martyr,  " 
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regarded  cannot  be  supposed  to  signify  actual  regenera- 
tion. No  magical  operation  is  ascribed  to  it,  and  this 
identification  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  in 
expressions  which  are  perhaps  unguarded,  can  be  of  no 
weight.  The  neophyte  is  already  spiritually  renewed 
when  he  comes  to  the  baptismal  stream.  He  has  con- 
fessed his  faith  and  has  declared  himself  capable  of 
entering  on  the  new  life,  which  implies  that  he  is 
already  a  partaker  of  it.  Justin  Martyr  brings  him 
before  us  as  prepared  by  serious  preliminary  instruction 
for  the  solemn  act  of  dedication.  For  that  act  no 
particular  time  was  fixed;  faith  was  the  great  pre- 
requisite ;  nor  was  any  special  place  assigned  for  the 
observance.  The  neophyte  is  baptized  in  any  adjoining 
water,  as  was  the  case  with  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple, 
converted  under  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  Lastly  we  read 
of  no  officiating  priest,  since  no  such  class  as  yet 
exists.  The  whole  Church  presides  over  the  baptism 
of  the  catechumen,  fasting  and  praying  with  him, 
though  its  elders  and  deacons  apj^ear  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony  as  its  representatives.  Justin  Martyr, 
himself  a  layman,  speaks  in  his  own  name  as  in  that  of 
all  his  brethren  when  he  says:  "We  lead  the  catechu- 
mens to  a  place  where  there  is  water,"*  Immersion, 
and  the  benediction  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  rites  of  baptism 
at  this  period.    It  still  retained  its  primitive  character, 

li  was  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  the 
commencement  of  the  third,  that  baptism  was  placed 
under  more  fixed  rules,  and  received  the  addition  of 
symbolical  elements  which  were  in  accordance  with  the 

*■  'Ayon-oi  ip'  ij/iiuf  ii^/a  SJwfi  Ian.     Jxislin  Martyr,  "  Apo!."  i.  6l. 
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taste  of  the  time  and  the  poetic  genius  of  the  East, 
especially  in  that  Egyptian  Church  which  supplies  us 
on  this,  as  on  so  many  others  subjects,  with  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  documentary  evidence.  We 
shall  take  from  the  "Coptic  Constitution,"  supple- 
mented by  the  other  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the 
writings  of  the  contemporary  Fathers,  our  description 
of  baptism  as  it  was  celebrated  before  Nicjea,  in  the 
times  of  Tertullian  and  Origen. 

Two  august  days  in  the  year  are  set  apart  for 
baptism.  It  is  to  be  celebrated  either  in  the  great 
Easter  vigil,  in  the  night  of  the  Sabbath  commemo- 
rative of  the  crucifixion,  or  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost.* 
These  two  festivals  point  indeed  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  Divine  realities  of  which  baptism  is  the  sign.  Is  it 
not  at  once  a  death  and  a  renewal,  a  mystical  identifi- 
cation with  Christ  cruciiied  and  risen  ?  Does  not  a  new 
Pentecostal  fire  light  upon  the  neophyte  who  is  bap- 
tized of  water  and  of  the  Spirit?  At  a  later  period 
Epiphany  was  also  chosen  for  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  life  is  a  birth  of 
Christ  in  us.  Of  course  this  determination  of  certain 
solemn  days  for  baptism  refers  only  to  the  public  cele- 
bration before  the  Church.  It  was  always  allowed  that 
in  case  of  any  serious  obsta[;le  or  of  illness,  the  rite 
might  be  administered  in  the  house,  and  at  any  time.t 
The  part  assigned  to  the  clergy  in  the  ceremony  natu- 
rally occupies  a  more  prominent  place  now  than  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr.    This  could  not  be  otherwise;  it 

'  "  Diem  baplrsmo  Eolemniorem  Pascha  prastat.  Exinde  Fenlecoste  I 
ordinandis  tavocris  latissimum  spatium  est"     I'etiuU.  "  De  baplismo,"  19.  J 

t  "  Omnts  dies  Domini  est,  omnis  hora,  omne  tempus  habile  baplismo."  I 
Ibid.  49.  ■ 
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was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  sacer- 
dotal notions,  which  we  shall  have  to  follow  and  to 
estimate  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  government  of 
the  Church.  The  bishop,  at  'he  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  is  a  very  different  personage  from  the  bishop 
of  the  previous  age,  although  his  prerogative  is  not  yet 
formally  and  officially  established.  He  is  aided  by  the 
elders.  In  the  Churches  where  the  hierarchical  degrees 
are  clearly  determined,  the  deacons  and  deaconesses 
assist  the  neophytes  in  the  various  stages  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony,  In  spite,  however,  of  the  decline 
from  the  primitive  liberty  of  the  Church,  baptism  was 
never  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  right  of  the  laity  to  administer  it  in  exceptional 
cases  is  explicitly  stated.*  The  ordinance  was  no 
longer  observed, as  formerly,  in  any  place  where  a  stream 
of  water  might  be  found.  The  Church  began  to  have, 
if  not  sanctuaries,  at  least  spacious  places  of  worship  in 
the  great  towns.  In  these  baptism  was  administered 
to  the  converts  collectively.  Sometimes  a  piscina  was 
arranged,  into  which  the  water  ran  by  a  channel  formed 
for  the  purpose.!  Baptisteries,  properly  so  called,  date 
only  from  the  age  succeeding  this. 

When  the  great  vigil  commences  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  the  Church,  dissolved  in  tears,  watches, 
like  the  Virgin  at  the  Cross,  in  adoring  contemplation 
of  the  dying  Saviour,  the  catechumens  assemble  in 
the  building  used  for  worship — a  building  not  as  yet  dis- 
tinguished by  any  peculiar  form  of  architecture.     The 

*  "  Baptismam  dandi  habet  jua  summus  sacerdos,  qui  est  eplicopus, 
dehinc  presbyter!  et  dinconi  non  taracn  sine  episcopi  auctoritale  propter 
ecelesiEE  honorem.  Alioquin  etiaJn  laicis  jus  est."  Tcrtullian,  "Dabup- 
tisnio,"  c.  17.  t  "  Const.  Eccles.  Egypt."  ii.  4'  " 
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men  are  separated  from  the  women.  "  Kneel,"  says  the 
bishop,  "and  pray!  "  The  assembly  bows  in  silence. 
Then  the  bishop  extends  his  hands  over  the  kneeling 
multitude,  and  pronounces  the  words  of  the  first  exor- 
cism, designed  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits,  from 
whose  dominion  these  converted  pagans  have  been  so 
lately  rescued.*  It  is  well  known  that  the  primitive 
Church  regarded  paganism  as  the  peculiar  domain  of 
the  demons.  We  have  seen  how  important  a  part 
Justin  Martyr  assigns  to  them  in  the  great  conflict  of 
redemption.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  engaged  in 
the  mighty  struggle  with  the  ancient  world,  possession 
by  evil  spirits  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
morbid  condition  of  certain  individuals ;  the  whole  of 
paganism  is  in  their  view  possessed  of  Satan,  and  every 
one  who  has  in  any  way  belonged  to  paganism  needs 
to  be  delivered  from  this  dominion  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Hence  the  necessity  of  exorcism,  which  is 
effected  by  prayer  and  not  by  a  magical  form.  Having 
thus  first  exorcised,  the  bishop  breathes  upon  the 
catechumens,  as  Jesus  did  upon  His  disciples  on  the 
evening  of  the  resurrection  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
Jerusalem,  saying  to  them,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Then  he  touches  with  his  finger  the  forehead, 
nostrils,  and  ears  of  the  neophytes.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  seems  to  have  been  early  adopted  in  place  of  this 
ceremonial,  t 

Such  is  the  inauguration  of  the  baptismal  vigil.    The- 

•  'BfnpKiitTU  irnv  ^iiiiv  jruiuiia.      "  Const.  Egypt."  ii.  45. 

t  C^rian  thus  speaks  uf  the  baptised:   "Qui  renatl  et  sigDO  ChrisSfl 
signab  fuerinL"    "Ati  Demetrian.    c  7.1.  *         ' 

Dei  incolume  servetur,"     "EpiaC."  58,  9. 
"Const.  Apoat."  Hi.  17. 
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entire  night  is  passed  in  prayers,  in  exhortations,  and 
public  confessions  of  past  sins,  for  repentance  is  the 
true  preparation  for  baptism.  The  catechumens  may 
take  no  other  food  than  a  morsel  of  bread  which  they 
have  brought  with  them  for  the  eucharistic  meal.  This 
is  the  first  time  they  have  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  that  sacrament,  and  this  is  the  sign  of  their  new 
dignity.* 

Hardly  has  the  cock  crowed  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
when  water  is  poured  into  a  basin.  A  prayer  is  offered, 
probably  to  bless  the  water,  as  is  the  custom  still  in 
all  the  Churches  over  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eu- 
charist, f  It  was  upon  this  perfectly  simple  and  be- 
coming practice  that  the  superstition  of  sacramental 
grace  only  too  readily  seized.  At  this  moment  the 
bishop  or  elder,  for  in  the  Coptic  document  both  names 
and  offices  are  used  interchangeably,  pronounces  words 
of  benediction  over  a  vessel  filled  with  oil,  which  is 
thenceforward  called  the  oil  of  the  Eucharist.  Then 
another  vessel  also  filled  with  oil  is  brought  to  him : 
this  will  be  called  the  vessel  of  exorcism,  when  the 
bishop  has  pronounced  over  it  the  formulae  for  driving 
out  the  demons.  One  deacon  holds  the  first  vessel  on 
his  right,  another  hjids  the  second  on  his  left.  The 
bishop  or  elder  calls  each  of  the  catechumens  separately 
before  him,  and  requires  him  to  renounce  the  evil  spirit. 
"I  renounce,"  says  the  neophyte,  "thee,  Satan,  thy 
service  and  thy  works."  These  words  having  been 
spoken,  the  bishop  anoints  the  catechumen  with  the 
oil  of  exorcism,  saying  in   a  loud  voice,  "  Let  every 


"  Const.  Eccles.  Egypt."  ii.  45  ;  Terlullian.  "  De  baptisi 
+  "Canst.  Egypl."  ii.  46. 
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evil  spirit  depart  from  thee,""  This  ceremony  i 
exorcism  is  not  described  in  our  most  ancient 
ments.  Tertullian  spoaiis  only  of  the  renunciation  by 
the  catechumen  of  Satan  and  his  works.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  renunciatim  might  naturally  lead  to  exor- 
cism properly  so  called.  It  was  regarded  as  setting 
the  neophyte  free  from  the  mysterious  power  which  was 
felt  on  every  hand,  even  in  the  air  men  breathed.  This 
deliverance  was  marked  by  an  expressive  symbol, 
Had  not  St.  James  said  that  the  elders  of  the  Church 
were  to  anoint  the  sick  man  with  oil,  praying  over 
him?  Now  what  sickness  more  terrible  than  poss 
in  any  form  ?  The  origin  then  of  this  symbolical  act 
is  clearly  traceable  to  an  apostolic  usage  modified  in 
its  application. 

After  this  ceremony  the  men  are  conducted  by  the 
deacon  to  the  baptismal  water.  They  are  divested  of 
their  garments,  for  they  are  to  enter  the  new  life  un- 
clothed, as  they  entered  on  their  earthly  existence. 
The  women,  who  are  baptized  after  the  men,  loose 
their  hair  and  take  off  their  ornaments  of  silver  and 
gold,  for  no  one  may  take  a  strange  garment  into  the 
water.t  They  are  assisted  by  a  deaconess.  The  cate- 
chumens are  dipped  three  times. J  The  deacon  or 
deaconess  goes  down  with  them  into  the  wafer,  and 
helps  them  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  faith 
which  alone   entitles   them    to  baptism.      "I   believe-' 


I 


ifD/iB  luucpiivBf  dirj  a 


I  Cyprian,  "Epist/'fig,  15. 
I        t  "Nodi   in   s^cuIq    nascimur,    n 
L  Ambrosius,  "Semio"xx.    MijJtii;  £i 
Eccles.  E^ypt."  ii.  46. 
'  "  Noil  semel,  sed  ter,"    Tertullian,  "Adv.  Prax."  c  26; 


Const.  Egypt."  ii.  64.  I 


nilit." 
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in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  His  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Quickener,  and 
in  the  life  everlasting," "  "I  believe  thus,"  repeats 
the  neophyte,  three  times.  After  this  solemn  declara- 
tion he  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  t  He  then  comes  up  out  of 
the  water,  into  which  he  has  been  three  times  dipped 
and  blessed  by  the  bishop.  Even  this  is  not  enough  : 
the  bishop  or  elder  demands  a  yet  more  explicit  confes- 
sion of  his  faith.  "Dost  thou  believe,"  he  says,  "in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God  the  Father, 
that  He  became  man  in  a  wonderful  manner  for  us,  in 
an  incomprehensible  unity,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  of  Mary 
the  holy  Virgin,  without  the  seed  of  man  7  Dost  thou 
believe  that  He  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  died  of  His  own  will  once  for  our  redemp- 
tion? Dost  thou  believe  that  He  rose  on  the  thh-d  day, 
loosing  the  bonds  of  death,  and  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  his  good  Father 
on  high,  and  that  He  cometh  again  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom  ? 
Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Good  Spirit,  and  Quick- 
ener, who  wholly  purifieth  in  the  holy  Church  ?  "  The 
catechumen  is  to    answer  again    in  a  loud  voice,  "  I 

•  •■  Const.  Egypt."  ii.  46. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  46.  The  formula  of  baptism  is  slill  ihat  which  Juslin  Martyr 
has  handed  down.  The  Faliicrs  of  ihe  first  three  centuries  identify  it  with 
the  words  of  the  inslitulion  of  the  ordinance,  Matt.  xKviii.  19.  See  Ter. 
tullian,  "De  Baptisme,"  6;  Cyprian,  "  Episl."  73,  18.  Several  modifica- 
tions trt,  however,  traceabJe  in  the  baptismal  jonnula.  Sometimea  the 
iv'  ivd/iOToc  is  omitted,  as  in  the  49lh  Apostolic  Qmon,  where  ne  Rod 
t/fi  iroripa  mi  tAivKai  llyiov  imv/ia,  Comp.  TeituUian,  "  Adv.  Prax."  z6. 
Elsewhere  the  formula  is  thus  epitomised!  "  In  numine  Chriali."  PhotinB,  ■ 
"Bibliollieca,"cod.  2S0.     See  Cyprian,  "Episl."  73,  17  J 
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believe."     Then  the  bishop  or  elder  takes  the  oil  of  the  J 
Eucharist,  which  a  deacon   holds  on  his    right  hand, 
and   anoints  the   neophyte,    saying   these   words :  "  I 
anoint  thy  forehead  with  this  holy  oil  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ."*     Henceforth  the  new  Christian  belongs 
unreservedly  to  the  Church,  and  shares  in  all  its  privi- 
leges.    He   has  become  truly  a  priest  of   Christ,  and 
in  order  to  mark  fully  his  priestly  dignity,  he  is  called, 
on  coming  up  out  of  the  baptismal  water,  himself  to   j 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.t     The  Church  thus  recog-   | 
nises   him   as   a   king   and    priest,    according  to   the  , 
beautiful  saying  of  Peter.     He  is  no  more  common  or  | 
profane ;  he  is  the  minister  and   organ  of  the  body  of 
believers,   while   yet  submitting  himself   freely   to  its  I 
organisation.    Those  who  have  been  baptized  resume  I 
their  own  garments.     The  custom  of  dressing  them  in  ' 
white  robes  dates    only  from  the   close  of   the   third 
century.]     The  bishop  once  more  lays  his  hands  upon, 
them  and  prays  in  these  words  ;  "  Lord  God,  as  Thou  ] 
hast  made  these  worthy  to  receive  pardon  of  their  sins 
in  the  coming  world,  so  render  them  worthy  to  be  filled 
with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  pour  upon  them  Thy  grace, 
that  they  may  serve  Thee  according  to  thy  good  plea- 
sure; for  to  Thee,  0  Father,   Son,  and   Holy  Spirit,  is  j 
the  glory  in  the  holy  Church   now  and  for  ever,  world  j 
without  end. "§    Afterall  these  ceremonies  the  neophytes  1 
are  brought  into  the  assembly  of  Christians,  and  the  I 
bishop  or  elder  repeats  before  the  Church  the  anointing  I 

"  "Const.  Egypt."  ii.  4.5. 

t  Tfiv  paiTTiaOivTuv  r-paaivxoiiii/aiv.       Ibid.  ii.  46.     This  prayer  of  tl 
neophyte  is  specified.  '■  Const.  Aposl."  iii.  iS,     He  pronounces  the  Lord*»-| 
Prayer,  aa  having  become  a  eon  dI'  the  house,  iig  tAig  warpi. 

I  Cyril,  "  Hier.  Cathec  My,!ic."  iv.  55S  ;  Euseb.  "  Vita  ConataiHini,'*' 
i».  62.  S  "  Const.  Egypt."  ii.  46. 
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with  the  oil  of  thanksgiving.  "  I  anoint  thy  forehead,"  he 
says  to  each  new  Chrit.tian,  "  with  this  ho]y  oil  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  Ho!y  Spirit."  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  upon 
the  hrow  of  all  the  baptized.  The  bishop  salutes  them, 
saying,  "The  Loid  be  with  thee;"  and  they  reply, 
"And  with  thy  spirit." 

During  this  sacred  ceremony  all  the  people  are  in 
prayer  with  the  catechumens,*  and  the  ceremoniai  ends 
with  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  men  give  to  the  men, 
and  the  women  to  the  women. 

The  eucharistic  meal  is  immediately  celebrated  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rites,  with  this  single  difference, 
that  to  thosewho  are  partaking  for  the  first  time,  honey 
and  milk  are  offered,  reminding  them,  according  to  a 
familiar  image,  that  they  have  entered  the  spiritual 
Canaan,  the  true  land  of  promise,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  +  It  appears  that  it  was  the  practice  in 
some  Churches  to  make  the  neophyte,  before  baptism, 
sign  a  written  engagement,  as  if  enrolling  himself  in  a 
sacred  corps. I  The  changing  of  the  name  in  baptism 
belongs  to  a  later  period. §  It  is  clear  that  confirmation 
was  closely  associated  with  baptism  ;  it  was  not  a 
separate  ceremony ;  the  one  was  the  consummation  of 
the  other,  and  gave  to  it  its  spiritual  significance.  It 
was  the  emphatic  proclamation  of  the  admission  of  the 
neophyte  into  the  company  of  believers,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  their  rights  and  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 


i.  14.     Comp.  Clement  of  Alex.    "Pffidag."i.  6.     The 
Ljuman  is  described  by  this  eipression.  Excd.  iiL  S;  xxxiii.  3. 
1  See  Augustine,  "  Archffioloeyi "  ii-  4*6.  f  Ibii  ii 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  great  an  influence  must 
lave  been  exercised  by  this  baptismal  ceremony  both 
ipon  the  subjects  and  the  witnesses  of  it.  The  solemn 
'igil,  the  Church  kneeling  in  prayer  around  the  cate- 
ihumens,  the  simple,  grand  ritual,  full  of  poetry  and 
olemnity,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  imaginative 
aind  of  Egypt  — the  native  soil  of  symbolism — the 
acred  vows,  which  might  so  soon  be  sealed  with 
ilood — all  these  would  combine  to  make  the  memories 
if  such  2  day  deep  and  ineffaceable.  There  was  no 
.nalogy  to  the  idle  phantasmagoria  of  initiative  rites 
iractised  at  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  of  Isis,  or  of 
dithra.  Here  the  true  spiritual  significance  shone 
hrough  the  symbol,  instead  of  being  lost  in  it.  The 
ign  did  not  conceal,  still  less  did  it  take  the  place  of, 
he  thing  signified.  The  custom  of  offering  to  the 
leophyte  milk  and  honey,  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
Entered  the  Lord's  land,  gives  of  itself  the  clearest 
vidence  that  the  material  act  was  regarded  only  as 
,  simple  expression  of  the  Christian  idea.     It  was  just 

metaphor  put  into  action.  It  is  no  detriment  to  the 
ign  to  keep  it  in  closest  connection  with  the  spiritual 
ealities  it  expresses,  and  to  which  it  lends  new  force 
y  expression ;  and  we  do  no  dishonour  to  baptism  in 
lointing  out  how  widely  it  differed  from  the  lustrations 
i  paganism. 

While  it  is  established  beyond  question  that  baptism 
ras  intended  primarily  for  adults,  and  that  the  rules 
or  its  observance  have  this  fact  mainly  in  view,  it  is 
10  less  certain  that  the  practice  of  administering  it  to 
nfants  rapidly  grew  in  the  early  Church.  Decisive 
troofs   of  this  are  found  only   at  the   commencement 
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of  the  lliird  century.  "  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Egyptian  Church''  show  us  that  infants  were  the  first 
dipped  in  the  baptismal  font.  The  word  employed, 
however,  does  not  describe  infants  newJy  born,  but 
designates  generally  tlie  period  of  childhood,  embracing 
many  years.  The  document  runs  thus  :  "  Let  any  one 
of  them  Avho  can  speak,  speak  when  required  in  the 
service.  If  he  cannot  speak,  let  the  parents  answer 
for  him.*  The  baptism  of  infants  is  thus  still  brought 
under  the  general  rule  that  there  must  be  a  profession 
of  faith;  it  is  only  one  particular  instance  of  a  general 
practice;  there  is  even  to  be  conformity  to  that  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  rite— the  expression 
of  personal  aL'herence  to  the  gospel.  Yet  the  slope 
was  a  slippery  one,  Origen  already  connected  the 
baptism  of  infants  with  his  favourite  theory  of  a  fall 
antecedent  to  our  earthly  existence. t  TertuUian  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  abuse  which  had  so  soon 
followed  on  this  practice.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said,  "  to 
delay  the  baptism,  especially  of  young  children.  Let 
them  come  to  adult  age  ;  let  them  come  when  they  can 
understand  and  know  what  they  are  about  to  do;  let 
Ihem  become  Christians  when  they  have  become  able 
to  know  Jesus  Christ.  Why  press  upon  this  innocent 
age  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  People  act  more  prudently 
in  the  things  of  this  life.     Why  should  the  heavenly 

^  •pouTf  ri  Tra,Cia  ^onTiCfffluaaf  i  furii/itioo  \lyfir  dvS'  invToZ  Xiyirb,, 
arri  6i  tbu  /it/  iuva/ilvou  ol  yowlf  Xiyirwaav  ij  aXXoc  tic  r^  yiva  upa- 
aijicmv.     "  Const  Eccles.  Egypt"  ii.  46. 

t  "  Addi  his  etiam  potest  ut  reciuirntur  quid  causa:  sit  cum  bapHsma 
ecclesii  pro  remissione  peccatonim  delur,  secundum  ecclesiK  observanliam 
etiam  pamilis  dari  baplismum  ;  cum  utique  si  nihil  esset  in  parvulis  qual 
ad  reaiissioiiem  del«ret,  gratia  baptismi  superfiua  viderelur."  Origea, 
"In  Levit.  UomlL"  viii.  3.      Comp,  Cyprian,  "  EpisL"  64,  65. 


treasures  be  committed  to  those  who  are  not  considered  ] 
I  competent  to  hold  earthly  goods  ?  "* 

Tertiillian,   being   a  rigorous   jrontanist,  cannot,   cf  J 

course,   be  taken   as  the   exact   representative   of  the  J 

i  Church  of  his  day,  althougli  lie  was  one  of  the  mightiest  | 

I  masters  of  Christian  thought ;   but  the  language  used  J 

ty  him   shows  us  that  the  institution  of  baptism  was  1 

ih^e^dy  undergoing  a   process  of  transformation,    and 

[  that  the  time  was  not   distant  when   this  sacrament 

■  would  be  regarded  as  the  great  mode  of  admission  into 
the  Church.  The  institution  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers was  of  later  growth.  At  first  the  parents  were 
simply  charged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reply  instead  of  the 
children. t  When  a  slave  presented  himself  as  a  cate- 
chumen, his  masters,  if  they  were  Christian,  were  I 
asked  to  bear  testimony  to    his   good    conduct.     The 

I  appointment  of   godfathers   grew  subsequently  out  of 

■  this  practice.t 

We   pass  by  the   grave  question  of  the  baptism  of 
Iheretics,  because  it  is  largely  involved  with  the  great 

■  struggles  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  the  third 
Icentuiy  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
■and  of  these  we  shall  speak  presently,  ^^artyrdora  wa' 
liiniversally  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all  training  for  | 
l.tlie  catechumens:  it  might  even  take  the  place  of  bap- 
ltism.§  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  . I 
Jliastily,  and  without  the  ordinaiy  forms  of  preparation, 

fin  cases  of  sickness.  Only  if  the  sick  man  recovered,  J 
pthe  rite  thus  celebrated  was  considered  inadequate,  and  . 
•TerluUi.in,  "Debaptisino,"  c.  i8. 

—  *■  ---' T-^-iT!--  — -;iJ;s^  EimpTy  nctcil  the  par! 


+  The  sponEors  of  whom  Tertullian  s 

lescrilied.     "De  bnptismo,"  c.  iS. 

I  "  Hie  est  baplismus  qui  lavacrum  el 

^tum  reddit."    TenuIlUn,  "De  baptist 


cceplum  repiTEsental 
,  tS  j  Cyprian,  73,  3 
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not  valid  ior  a  Christian  wlio  should  hold  office  in  the 
Church.*  Cyprian  even  sanctioned  the  baptism  of 
persons  deranged,  whom  he  regarded  as  being  pos- 
sessed.t 

Baptism  was  administered  only  to  persons  ;  the  bap- 
tism of  things  without  life — such  as  the  baptism  oE 
bells,  subsequently  practised — was  unknown  to  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  The  Church  held  as  yet  in  too  vivid 
remembrance  the  sublime  words,  "  God  is  a  Spirit:  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."! 

Baptism  by  total  immersion  was  the  rule,  but 
sprinkling  was  substituted  for  it  in  cases  of  sickness, 
when  the  usual  form  might  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  those  who  in  bodily 
infirmity  desire  to  receive  the  Divine  grace,  says  that 
baptism  by  sprinkling,  when  it  is  administered  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  faith  of  the  ofBciator  is 
pure,  is  of  the  Lord's  faithfulness  made  sufficient. §  The 
Western  Church  alone  adopted  as  a  general  rule  the 
practice  of  sprinkling.  This  form  no  doubt  became 
common  with  the  baptism  of  infants,  for  all  the  special 
provisions  in  case  of  bodily  weakness  would  apply  to 
them.  We  see  from  the  sculptures  on  many  sarco- 
phagi that  the  practice  of  sprinkling  was  frequent  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  although  the  older  mode 
as  yet  prevailed. 

•  Eusebins,  "  H.  E,"  H  43.  fCypriaji,  "Episf'Sj,  IS- 

{  Augustine,  "  ArchajoloEy,"  iL  347.      The  Marcioniles  had  invenled 

B  rile  of  suhstidilive  baplism  for  Ihe  dead.     This  Tertulllan  repudiates 

wilh  much  Tnrce.     "  De  resurrecL  camis."  c.  48. 

5  "  AdsperMonem  aquic  ipctav  salulatis   lavacii    obtUiere.''    Cjciian, 

"Iipiat.''69,  12, 
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ORGANISATION   OF  LOCAL   CHURCHES  AT  THE   CLOSE   OF 
THE    SECOND    CENTURY. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Church  of  the  second  century 
received  her  memhers,  and  what  solemn  pledges  she  . 
required  of  proselytes.  She  thus  formed  a  true  spiritual 
community,  into  which  mere  conformity  to  certain 
forms  of  religion  received  hy  family  tradition  gave  no 
passport;  which  required  from  all  its  members  personal 
adherence  to  the  truth,  and  a  voluntary  submission  to 
rigid  discipline  and  scrutiny.  A  Church  thus  consti- 
tuted was  of  necessity  a  self-governing  Church.  The 
Christian  republic  stands  firm  so  long  as  Christianity  is' ! 
truly  the  cause  of  all  believers,  the  res  piiblica  of  the 
Church.  During  this  period,  therefore,  the  primitive  j 
constitution  was  maintained  in  all  its  essential  features. 
The  ecclesiastical  ofiice  preserves  its  representative 
character,  and  is  not  transformed  into  a  priesthood. 
We  shall  find,  however,  that  the  office  of  the  bishop  has 
a  tendency  to  distinguish  itself  from  that  of  the  elder, 
and  to  take  precedence  of  it  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
evolution,  for  which  we  shall  discover  various  causes. 
This  change  is  the  forerunner  of  others  of  graver  mo- 
ment, which,  after  long  and  severe  struggles,  will  gain 
ground  in  the  succeeding  period. 
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§  I. — Modifi'.aiions  in  the  Idea  of  the  Ecdestaslical  OjJS 
during  the  course  of  the  Second  Century. 

Before  describing  the  organisation  for  Cluirch  govern- 
ment nC  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  it 
will  be  needful  for  us  to  e:;amine  carefully  the  various 
and  combined  influences  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  led  to  a  preponderance  of  the  episco- 
pate altogether  unknown  to  an  earlier  era. 

Let  us  hrst  pass  in  rapid  review  the  primitive 
organisation  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  already  de- 
ccribed  it  in  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work. 

At  the  commencement,  ail  power  is  concentrated  in 
the  apostolic  office,  not  by  any  priestly  claim,  but 
tecause  the  apostles  are  the  ideal  representatives  of 
the  Church.  The  number  of  the  apostles  suggests 
that  they  are  not  the  heirs  of  the  priestly  tribe,  but 
.ire  rather  as  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Israel.  They 
are  the  nucleus  formed  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  of  the 
new  people  of  God,  the  first  witnesses  of  the  Master; 
and  on  this  very  account  the  position  they  hold  is  one 
that  cannot  be  handed  down  by  succession,  for  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  successive  gene- 
rations of  first  witnesses.  They  do  not  govern  the 
Church  as  if  they  were  invested  with  any  despotic 
authority.  When  their  number  has  to  be  supplemented 
because  of  the  traitor's  death,  they  call  together  the 
whole  Church  and  ask  its  decision.*  It  is  after  a  free 
conference,  in  which  all  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
take  part,  that  they  decide  the  grave  and  delicate 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Churches  gathered  out 
'  Acta  i.  23. 
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of    paganism    with   those    of   Jewish    origin.*      The  I 
various  eceiesiastical  offices  are  created  not  by  direct 
Divine  institution,    after   the   manner   of    the   Mosaic 
priesthood,  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Church, 
with  its  owr.  ratification  and  free  choice.     They  spread 
out  from  the  apostolate  like  the  branches  of  a  mighty 
tree,  nourished  with  the  same  sap,  and  developing  in 
the  same  atmosphere  of  freedom.     Like  the  apostolate, 
all  these  offices  have  a  representative  character  without 
any  admixture  of  priestism.     Thus  the  first  diaconate 
of  the  seven  Hellenist  Christians  is  not  formed  by  any 
solemn  institution,  but  arises  out  of  a  special  necessity,    , 
and   is   designed  to   avoid  the   irritation   caused  by  a 
certain  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the   ' 
Church  among  disciples  of  different  nationalities.   The 
new   office  is  decided  upon   by  the    Church,  and  she 
herself  chooses  those  who  are  to  be  invested  with  it.t   , 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  office  of  elder  or  bishop, 
for  the  two  designations  are  entirely  synonymous,  as 
we  have  already  abundantly  shown. t     This  office  a 
is  based  on  popular  election, §  just  as  is  the  diaconate 
properly  so  called,  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of   1 
the  poor  and  of  public  worship  more  specially  than  had 
been  the   case   with  the  seven  deacons    set   apart   at 
Jerusalem    in   the   first   days   of  the   Church.      These 
oERces  are  borrowed,  not  from  the  temple  worship,  but   ■ 
from  the  synagogue,  which  had  nothing  priestly  about 
it,  and  the  very  simple  organisation  of   which  singu- 
larly  adapted    it   to  the  needs  of  the   new    religious 
community.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  so  long  as  I 
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the  temple  stood,  Jewish  Christians  still  observed  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  consequently  still  accepted  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  could 
be  no  priestly  character  attached  by  them  to  the  new 
offices  they  created.  The  extraordinary  abundance  of 
miraculous  gifts  in  the  apostolic  age  tends  also  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  office, 
and  to  efface  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Christian  people  and  their  eiders  or  bishops.  In- 
spiration in  those  early  days  is  like  a  torrent,  which,  1 
on  first  bursting  from  its  mountain  prison,  knows  no 
bounds,  and  which  will  only  presently,  as  it  forces  its 
way  down  into  the  plain,  find  there  broad  banks  within 
which  it  will  flow  in  regular  channels.  The  Divine 
Spirit  which  breaks  through  the  ordinary  forms  of 
human  speech  into  that  language  of  ecstasy  known  as 
the  gift  of  tongues,  will  not  confine  itself  to  any 
organisation.  It  blows  where  it  will,  and  prophets 
arise  from  every  rank.  The  gift  of  teaching  is  not 
a  necessary  and  exclusive  privilege  of  the  elders  ;  we 
must  even  infer  that  some  of  these  were  without  it, 
since  St.  Paul  carefully  distinguishes  those  who  possess 
it,*  Eveiy  Christian  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  assemblies  for  worship. t  In  short,  there  is  no 
semblance  of  sacerdotal  or  hierarchical  organisation  in 
the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  the  apostolic  age.  Corres- 
ponding to  the  growing  requirements  of  the  Church, 
and  arising  out  of  them,  these  offices  have  simply  a 
representative  character,  and  all  form  a  ministry  of 
sen'ice,  not  a  ruling  priesthood.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  assume  a  greater  importance  in  the  auc- 
•  1  TLni.  y.  17;  Eph.  iv.  11.  t  I  Cot.  liv.  26. 
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ceeding  period,  when  the  last  of  the  apostles  was  gone, 
and  when  supernatural  gifts  became  less  common,  or 
rather  ceased  to  be  manifested  in  the  same  miraculous 
outward  forms,  while  they  permeated  more  and  more 
deeply  the  whole  nature. 

The  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Holy  City, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
institutions  of  Judaism,  compelled  that  portion  of  the 
Church  which  had  remained  in  some  measure  faithful 
to  those  institutions,  while  conforming  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  to  seek  henceforth  their 
sole  support  within  the  Church  itself.  The  priesthood 
had  ceased;  the  ecclesiastical  office  must  now  alone 
suffice  for  all  those  religious  needs  which  had  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  old  institutions.  While  we  cannot 
hold,  with  one  illustrious  theologian,  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  a  second  council  was  con- 
vened at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  received  from  the  Apostles  more  fixed  and 
almost  episcopal  forms,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
offices  acquired  from  this  time  a  new  importance. 
This  appears  even  from  allusions  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  to  the  state  of  the  Churches  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  We  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  period  which  extends  from  this  date  to  the 
appearance  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  second  century. 
In  this  sort  of  interregnum,  while  there  were  no  power- 
ful religious  leaders,  many  fatal  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
soil,  which  were  not  at  once  developed.  The  harvest  of 
errors  appears  in  the  following  period,  and  when  the 
•  See  my  refiitjlion  of  Kolhe's  liypolhesis,  founded  on  a  passage  ofClemrnt 
cf  RoQie.     "  Early  Years  of  Cliristianity,    vol.  i.     "  The  ApostoIJi 

vp-  367-363. 
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defenders  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  liberty  of 

the  Church  raiss  their  voices  in  protest,  it  is  too  late; 
the  religious  atmosphere  has  been  insensibly  changed, 
and  priestly  and  hierarcliical  ideas  are  only  in  abeyance, 
waiting  to  receive  definitive  forms.  The  influences 
which  led  to  this  fatal  change  are  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  them  even  associated  with  the  purest  glories 
of  the  martyr  Church.  We  have  already  e:iumerated 
them  ;  but  as  we  find  them  assuming  new  forms  in  the 
progress  of  the  second  century,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  them,  noting,  as  we  do  so,  their  rapid 
development  and  modification. 

We  have  assigned  four  main  causes  for  the  deviations 
we  have  observed  from  the  primitive  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  ist.  The  great  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church,  which  necessarily  brought  into  it  heterogeneous 
elements,  znd.  Persecution,  which  adJed  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  just  as  in  time  of  war  the 
ascendency  of  militaiy  leaders  is  increased.  3rd. 
Heresy,  which  sometimes,  by  the  terror  it  inspired, 
gathered  the  people  in  more  united  and  compact  bodic  > 
around  their  pastors,  sometimes  had  another  and  in- 
direct effect  in  leading  them  back  to  Jewish  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  4th.  A  progressive  deviation 
from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
certain  legalism  for  the  great  doctrine  of  Paul  on 
justification,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  true  liberty,  and 
the  basis  of  religious  equality.  All  these  causes  go  on 
accumulating  in  force  during  the  second  century. 
Christian  missions  do  not  cease  to  spread  their  net 
over  all  parts  of  the  empire;  the  propagandism  of  the 
new   Church   assumes    unparalleled    proportions,    and 
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proselytes  are  gathered  by  thousands,  especially  i 
the  great  centrco  of  civilisation.  Even  in  those  times, 
when  the  profession  of  the  new  faith  might  cost  so- 
dear,  the  mere  excitement  of  novelty  ^^as  not  without 
its  effect,  as  well  as  more  serious  and  thoughtful  con- 
viction. Men  were  groaning  under  a  great  eiiniii,  and 
were  ready  to  grasp  at  that  which  was  new  in  any 
form.  It  often  happened  that  Christianity  was 
braced  from  the  same  motives  which  led  crowds  of  | 
initiates  into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  East, 

When  persecution,  after  a  moment's  slumber,  re- 
awoke,  the  number  of  sudden  defections  showed  how 
the  tares  had  been  mixed  with  the  wheat:  the  san- 
guinary sifting  soon  divided  the  true  from  the  false. 
But  even  yet,  in  calmer  times,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Church  to  guard  her  doors 
against  the  intrusion  of  an  unconverted  crowd,  there 
were  found  among  her  members  many  who,  prompted 
m  their  profession  by  emotions  really  sincere,  yet  failed 
to  bring  with  them  that  enlightened  and  approved  faitli 
which  opposes  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  eccIesiasttcEtL  >i 
assumption. 

Persecution,  in  its  turn,  operates  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  community  of  Christians  scattered  abroad 
by  the  sword,  naturally  seeks  a  rallying  point,  a  centra 
of  unity  in  its  spirifual  heads :  it  gathers  around  these 
under  an   instinct   cf  danger.      Now   we   know   how 
constant   was   the   course  of  persecution  through  the-  ] 
whole   of    the   second   century.      More    terrible    still, 
perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  age,  it  raged  then  at  longer  J 
intervals,  which   allowed    the   Christians   a   breathing.! 
space.      The  Church  of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Irenseus-i 
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-never  knows  a  sense  of  security.     It  is  constantly 

■exposed  to  fearful  crises,  such  as  that  which  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  gave  birth  to  the  dictatorship. 
Again,  persecution  lends  an  entirely  new  importance 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  question  of  the  resto- 
ration of  apostates  has  to  be  settled ;  the  tribunal  of 
penitence  will  soon  become  confounded  with  the 
■episcopal  chair.  This  momentous  transformation  is 
3iot  completed  until  the  following  period,  but  it  is 
already  in  process  of  preparation. 

The  second  centmy  is  the  epoch  of  great  heresies. 
AVe  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  strange  fascina- 
"tion  exercised  over  this  generation,  so  eager  for  the  sym- 
bolical and  the  marvellous,  by  the  subtle  metaphysics 
and  morbid  poetry  of  Gnosticism,  which  had  the  great 
advantage  of  investing  with  new  life  under  Christian 
forms,  and  enveloping  in  a  veil  of  Biblical  allegories, 
"the  old  naturalism  on  which  Paganism  had  reared  its 
various  systems.  Gnosticism,  by  virtue  of  its  innU' 
merable  modifications,  was  adapted  to  all  grades  of 
■culture.  It  could  present  itself  as  a  sublime  doctrine  to 
the  adepts  of  science,  and  as  an  attractive  fable  to  the 
feminine  mind,  while  it  commended  itself  supremely 
to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  by  requiring  no  renun- 
■ciation  of  self  or  of  good  works,  holding  out  salvation 
^8  the  reward  of  fasting  and  asceticism.  In  this  way 
Valentinian,  Basilides,  and  Marcion  unquestionably! 
placed  the  Church  in  great  peril,  and  by  that  very  fact 
"brought  it  more  completely  under  the  shepherd's  crook. 

Heresy  did  not  always  occupy  the  cloudy  heights 
•of  Gnosticism.  It  showed  itself  more  accessible  in  its 
Judaising  form,  into  which  sometimes  there  still  entered 
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much  of  oriental  and  dualist  speculation,  for  the  most  ] 
hybrid  combinations  were  possible  in  this  age  of  uni- 
versal syncretism.  The  Judieo-Christianity  of  the  second 
century  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  fust,  which  waa_J 
only  a  rude  attempt  to  attach  the  Church  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  keep  it  under  the  j-oke  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Levitical  ritual.     Now  it  is  at  once  more   subtle 
and  less  clear,  permeated  with  the  theosophic  elements, 
abroad  in  the  air :  it  is  moreover  essentially  hierarchical, 
and  seeks  to  re-establish,  if  not  the  priesthood,  at  least  _' 
that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  spoke  in  such  lofty  j 
tones  from  Moses'  seat  in  the  time  of  Christ.     We  have-  I 
a  striking  proof  of  this  influence  of  Judaising  heresy  I 
upon  the  formation  of  the  monarchical  episcopate,  in  the;! 
curious  philosophical  romance  of  the  "  Clementines," 
which  belongs  to  the  year  180." 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  its  peculiar  teachings,! 
on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  at  length.     We  shallj' 
confine   ourselves  now  to   that  which   relates   to   thefl 
organisation   of  the  Church.     The  conclusion  of  theri 
third  homily  is  very  remarkable  in  this  respect.     The^ 
Apostle  Peter  is  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  town  ofv 
Csesarea,   to   continue    his    missionary    travels.     Thel 
Church  which  he  leaves  behind  must  not  be  withoutl 
a  spiritual  director.     This  spiritual  director,  whom  heJ 
describes  as  a  bishop,  is  to  take  his  place  in  all  thing! 
to  be  his  successor,  at  least  at  Cfesarea,     "  Since,"  hd 
says,  "  it  is  necessary  that  we  appoint  a  man  to  taM 
my  place,  let  us  ask  of  God  to  show  us  who  is  the  mostB 
excellent  among  us,  fit  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Christ,  andj 
"Heresy  and  Christian  Doo 
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to  govern  His  Church."  *  We  then  see  that  accordinf; 
So  the  "Clementines"  the  bishop  is  the  successor  of 
the  apostles,  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  another  passage, 
not  less  remarkable,  the  bishop  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  elder,  who  is  to  be  quite  subordinate  to  him, 
a^  the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
to  remain  united  to  him  as  to  her  Divine  Master.  "Let 
the  bishop  be  listened  to  first  of  all,  as  the  head.  Let 
the  elders  see  that  the  orders  are  obej-ed,  and  let  the 
deacons  watch  over  the  outward  and  moral  life  of  the 
brethren,  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  bishop. "t  His 
mission  is  to  command,  that  of  the  other  Chiistians  to 
■obej%  for  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ. J  The  Church  must 
constitute  a  true  monarchy  in  order  to  be  well  ruled. 
It  is  by  the  monarchy  that  God  has  given  peace  to  the 
world.  We  shall  find  the  same  principle  producing 
■everywhere  the  same  result. §  It  is  the  apostie  himself 
who  lays  his  hands  upon  Zaccheus,  the  new  bishop,  and 
pronounces  these  solemn  words:  "O  God,  our  Father, 
keep  the  flock,  with  the  shepherd,  Thou  art  omnipotent, 
O  King  of  kings.  Lord  of  lords  !  Give  to  the  bishop  to 
loose  that  which  should  be  loosed,  and  to  bind  that 
which  should  be  bound.  Teach  Thou  by  him,  and  by 
his  means  keep  Thou  the  Church  of  Christ  as  Thy 
p  re  bride."|i 

This  extravagant  clericalism  is  still  more  marked  in 
the  "Recognitiones,"  which  are,  as  we  know,  a  new 
form  of  the  "  Clementines"  presented  ten  jears  later. 

'  'Rni  evv  fit  riya  upicai  out  ifioi  rir  ifiiiv  ovairXqpoiJr'ra  Tiiirov.  .  . 
i'fR  iirl  r^c  Xpumv  ito8i?pac  KaBcaOi's  nit  airvi  isAiiniav  tvatSic 
elKomitj.     Clement,  "Hanul."i[L  60. 

t  npti  Ttarrwv  o  tiriWairoc  iis  Bpx»i>.    Ibid.  iii.  (  ' 

I  'O  ijiOKoStCo/iEKir  Xfnoroi  tuizci-  n-rwinriiirai. 

i  Ibid.  iii.  61.  ||  Ibid.  iiL  72. 
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In  these  we  find  no  mention  of  the  election  of  the  ' 
tishop  by  the  Christian  people.  Judaising  heresy  is 
unquestionably  in  advance  of  the  general  level  of  the 
orthodox  Church  in  this  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  gives  heie  a  precise  and  definite  form  to 
that  which  was  as  yet  only  an  aspiration  in  the  Church 
of  the  second  century,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the 
Fathers.  The  episcopal  system  is  developed  in  tha 
"  Clementines  "  to  a  degree  which  it  will  not  reach  in 
the  orthodox  Church  for  another  century.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  heresy  has  only  anticipated  on  this 
point,  as  on  many  others,  and  that  its  influence  con- 
tributed largely  to  help  on  and  hasten  the  establish-  , 
ment  of  the  monarchical  episcopate. 

Judaising  heresy  would  not  have  had  so  much  inSu- 
ence  on  the  Christendom  of  the  second  century  if  the  \ 
Church  had  not  been  in  some  respects  far  too  much  in 
unison  with  it  in  its  conception  of  evangelical  doctrine. 
Religious  faith  is  the  secret  spring  of  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  and  the  deviations  of  the  form  do  but  J 
reproduce  those  of  the  spirit. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  universal  priest- 
hood was  only  maintained  to  its  full  extent  in  prac-  I 
lice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  so  long  as  the  redemptive 
sacriiice  of  Christ  was  accepted  without  reserve  as  the  j 
■source  of  universal  salvation.  He  is  the  one  Priest  of  | 
the  Church  only  if  He  truly  finished  all  upon  the  c 
«o  that  His  disciples  have  but  to  appropriate  His  J 
sacrifice  by  faith,  in  order  to  become  priests  and  kings  I 
in  Him  and  by  Him.  If  all  was  not  completed  on  i 
Calvary,  if  the  salvation  of  man  is  not  a  perfected  J 
work,  then  we  are  stiil  separated  from  God;  we  have  J 


no  free  access  into  His  sanctuary,  and  we  seek  media- 
tors or  priests  who  may  present  our  offerin";  for  us. 
When  Christianity  is  regarded  rather  as  a  new  law 
than  as  the  sovereign  manifestation  of  Divine  grace, 
it  leaves  us  in  our  impotence,  our  unworthiness,  to 
our  Iruitless  strivings  and  our  partial  aspirations.  We 
are  no  more  kings  and  priests,  we  fall  back  under  the 
yoke  of  a  servile  fear.  The  hierarchy  gains  by  all  that 
men  lose  of  childlike  confidence  in  that  infinite  mercy 
which  alone  renders  needless  all  official  mediation 
between  the  penitent  and  God.  If  so  early  as  the 
close  ot  the  apostolic  age  the  grand  theology  of  St. 
Paul  had  undergone  such  changes  as  we  have  seen, 
our  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century  shows  to  what  an  extent  a  legalising 
spirit  had  gained  ground  among  them,  since  even  in 
the  noble  school  ot  Alexandria  the  idea  of  redemption 
was  considerably  modified.  In  the  period  anterior 
to  this  Justin  Martyr  had  repeated  the  formulae  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  without  apprehending  their 
meaning,  and  he  had  thus  been  led  to  ignore  the 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  covenants.  Only 
we  must  remember  that  the  logic  of  ideas,  like  the 
ancient  Nemesis,  is  slow  of  foot,  and  only  arrives  at 
practical  consequences  long  after  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  were  contained.  Thus  it  is  plain, 
from  the  admirable  passages  we  have  quoted  from 
Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Irena:us,  that  the 
great  principle  of  the  universal  priesthood,  considered 
in  itself,  was  held  by  them  unchanged  and  without  any 
concession  to  sacerdotal  views  properly  so  called.  It 
is  not  upon  the  heights,   but  in  the  valleys,  that  thi 
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mists  gather  which  obscure  the  sky.  While  the  great 
spirits  remained  faithful  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
ordinary  minds  were  brought  more  and  more  under  the 
dominion  of  adverse  influences. 

We    must    admit,    moreover,   that    the  hierarchical 
party  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  represented  by  one  of 
'he  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  second  century — 
Irenjeus  of  Lyons.     Even  before  his  day,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  had  advanced  in  the  same  direction  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  with  a  fervour  caught,  as  it 
were,  in  anticipation  from  the  martyr-fire  in  which  he 
was  to  suffer.     However  much  allowance  we  make  for 
apocryphal   additions  to  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  it  is 
incontrovertible  that  he  extravagantly  exalted  the  epis- 
copal office.     There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  fundamental 
change.     Polycarp,  who  survived  Ignatius  many  years, 
still  maintains  the  identity  of  the  functions  of  elder  and 
bishop.     The  bishop  of  Antioch  concerns  himself  very 
little  with  ecclesiastical  claims.     What  he  passionately 
desires  is  unity,  and  the  discipline  of  a  compact  body 
in  a  day  of  fierce  conflict-     He  gives  his  brethren  in 
the  faith  a  military  commission,  rather  than  a  judicial 
I  title,  to   the   exercise    of    authority    in    the    Church. 
I  Irenffius  is   a  far  loftier  spirit,  yet   he  yields   to   the 
I  same  influences,  and  goes  before  his  age  in  his  theory 
of  ecclesiastical    authority.     We    must  bear  in    mind 
that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  perils  on  every  hand,  when  per- 
r  secution  raged  without,   and    schism  was  rife  within. 
I  It  is  in  his  great  work  against   heresy  that  Irensus 
rgives  expression  to  his  episcopal  theories.     It  is  with  a 
view  to  crush  the  hundred-headed  hydra  that  he  would 
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strengthen  ecclesiastical  authority,  establish  it  upon  an 
immovable  basis,  attach  the  episcopate  to  the  aposto- 
latc,  and  endow  it  with  a  special  grace  of  infallibility — 
the  unction  of  truth.*  Here  again,  under  the  pressure 
oi  critical  circumstances,  Irenaeus  departs  from  the 
general  views  of  the  age.  He  himself  elsewhere  recog- 
nises the  identity  of  the  episcopate  and  the  presbytery. 
He  speaks  in  the  third  book  of  his  treatise,  "  Contra 
Hieres.,"  of  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  handed  down 
by  the  elders.  These  elders  are  in  the  next  chapter 
tailed  bishops,  t  A  few  years  earlier  the  unknown 
author  of  "  Pastor  Hermas"  had  maintained  this  iden- 
tity of  the  two  offices  in  full  assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  denouncing,  at  the  same  time,  not  without 
bitterness,  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
"The  Church,  exhausted  and  sickly,"  he  said,  "  seeks 
rest  for  herself  on  the  episcopal  seat."  $  This  lively 
and  apt  image  represents  perfectly  the  transition 
through  which  the  organisation  of  the  Church  was 
passing.  The  bishops  are  not  as  yet  formally  dis- 
,  tinguished  from  the  elders;  the  identity  of  the  two 
ofBces  is  freely  recognised.  St.  Jerome,  three  centuries 
later,  most  clearly  adopts  this  view.  He  says;  "  The 
apostle  teaches  us  that  the  bishops  were  not  distinct 
from  the  elders.  If,  in  process  of  time,  one  was  chosen 
to  hold  authority  over  the  others,  this  was  done  to  guard 
against  schism. "§ 

The  commencement  of  the  third  century  is  the  period 

•  Irenasus,  "Contra  Hzeres."  iii.  3;  iv.  ^3,  f  Ibid.  iii.  2,  3. 

t  "Paslor,"  Visioiii.  11. 

S  "  Apostolus  perspicue  docet  eosdem  e; 
Quail  auteni  postea  unus  eleclus  eat  qui  ex 
remedium  Jaetum  est."     Hyeron,    "  ConiQi 
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when  the  Church,  whether  through  exhaustion  or 
through  the  fear  of  divisions,  distinctly  departed  from 
its  primitive  organisation,  not  in  principle,  but  in 
practice.  It  was  at  this  time  it  set  apart  one  of  the 
elders,  who,  under  the  title  of  bishop,  should  be  the 
director  and  head  of  the  Church.  This  innovation  met 
at  once  with  much  opposition.  What  then  will  he 
the  result  when,  in  the  following  period,  the  hier- 
archical principle  finds  free  and  full  development? 
This  is  a  question  we  have  now  to  answer  as  we  trace 
the  organisation  of  clerical  authority  in  the  various 
Churches  between  the  years  200  and  230. 

§  2. — Organisation  of  Local  Churches  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ike  Third  Century.* 
The  formation  of  a  clerical  body,  properly  so  called, 
separated  from  other  Christian  people  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious privileges,  is  a  matter  independent  of  the  con- 
stitution of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Those  who  exercise 
that  authority  may  acquire  considerable  importance 
without  becoming  a  caste.  A  democracy  may  appoint 
from  its  own  body  leaders  who  shall  represent,  while 
they  govern  it,  and  may  assign  to  them  an  amount 
of  authority,  without  constituting  an  oligarchy  all  the 
dignities  of  which  should  belong  to  one  favoured  class. 
The  Church  had  for  a  long  time  been  strengthening  the 
governing  body,  but  it  had  not  yet  called  in  question 
the  universal  priesthood,  at  least  not  in  principle.  We 
have  seen  that  the  neophyte,  on  coming  up  out  of  the 

•  Beside  the  works  already  quoted,  see  Ritschl's  noble  book,  "Entste. 
lung    der     allcitlmlischen     Kirche."      2nd    edit.     Bonn,     1857.      Zweit.    ' 
Euch,  er^tei  Abschnitt.  ii.  and  iii. 
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waters  of  baptism,  performed  a  priestly  act  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  once  admitted  to  the  sacrament, 
he  entered  upon  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The 
great  line  of  demarcation  between  Christians  holding 
office  and  simple  members  of  the  Church,  was  not  yet 
drawn ;  the  dividing  line  was  between  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Christian  community  and  those  who 
were  still  kept  on  the  threshold^the  baptized  and  the 
mere  catechumens.  We  have  seen  how  rigidly  this 
distinction  was  observed.  The  catechumens  were  not 
permitted  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
They  were  bound  to  retire  when  the  sacramental 
word  had  been  spoken  :  "  Holy  things  for  the  holy !  " 
Great  were  the  privileges  of  the  faithful ;  they  were 
truly  the  initiated,  taking  part  in  the  holy  mysteries. 
It  was  not  possible  to  regard  them  as  common,  or  to 
suppose  the  existence,  apart  from  them,  of  a  sacred 
tribe  constituting  the  heritage  of  the  Lord — in  other 
words,  a  body  of  clergy.  The  Christian  people  were 
all  priests,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  had  himself  called 
them,*  and  they  would  remain  so  until  the  Church 
opened  its  gates  to  a  multitude  with  no  other  passport 
than  birth  and  a  magical  sacrament.  The  faithful  are 
called  "  the  clergy  of  the  Christians  "  in  an  apocryphal 
fragment  of  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.f 
Irenieus  acknowledges  that  all  the  righteous  belong  to 
the  priestly  order. 1  The  word  clergy  is  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  those  bearing  office  in   the   Church    by 

•  1  Peter  v.  3. 

X  "  Omnes 


F4,&, 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian.*  In  their  time 
the  word  clergy  signified  simply  a  particular  class  of 
men.  Thus  the  Christians  of  Lyons,  in  their  letter  to 
their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  speak  of  the  clergy  of 
the  martjTs.f  Eusebius  employs  the  word  as  denoting 
an  order  of  succession,  without  connecting  with  it  in  any 
degree  the  priestly  character.  J:  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Jerome,  contenting  themselves  with  the  Latm  translation, 
make  the  word  a  derivative  of  son,  in  memory  of  the 
first  election  made  in  the  Church  by  lot  to  fill  up  the 
place  of  Judas  among  the  apostles.  §  Their  interpreta- 
tion, entirely  erroneous  as  it  was,  absolutely  excluded 
the  notion  of  priesthood.  Subsequently,  when  a  new 
priestly  order  arose,  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  the 
special  heritage  of  God,  or  as  possessing  Him  as  their 
peculiar  inheritance,  according  to  the  text  in  Deuter- 
onomy referring  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.|| 

[t  is  not  surprising  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  fourth 
century  should  have  assigned  to  themselves  this  signal 
honour,  when  we  find  them  at  the  same  period  appro- 
I  priating  with  emphasis  the  generic  name  which  belongs 
I  to  all  believers,  and  calling  themselves  by  pre-eminence 
I  the  Christians.lT  Tertullian,  the  great  and  ardent 
I  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  was  also, 
I  singularly  enough,  the  one  to  introduce  into  religious 
I  language  the  word  order,  as  applied  to  those  holding 

•  Clement  of  Ahx,  "  Quis  dives,"  41.  "  Unde  episcopi  et  cletui." 
I  Tertullian,  "De  Mont^."  11. 

iKXqpoc  rHv  ftapr&pfiv.  Eusebius,  "H.  E."  v.  1,  S  7.  So  Routh, 
"Reliqiii»,"L  303.  I  Eusebius,  "  H.  E,"  vii.  i. 

%  "  Clerici  TOcantur  quia  de  sorte  sunt  domini. "  St.  Jerome,  "Ep."sa; 
"Ad.  NepoL  ;"  Auguslin,  "  In  Psit.  cviL" 

II  DeuL  X.  9;  .St.  Jerome,  "Ep."si,  "Ad  NepoL,"and  SLAngustino 
give  this  iccond  iiilerpretHlion  of  the  word  tMJiias. 

H  "Cod.  Theod."v.  5-3;  Ciesler,  "  K.  G."  >.  aaS, 
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ecclesiastical  offices.  He  used  the  word  aa  a  jurist ; 
and  in  speaking  of  an  order  in  the  Church,  as  in  the 
State,  he  meant  simply  to  designate  the  constituted 
authority,  without  defining  its  constitution  or  origin.* 
He  calls  the  simple  members  of  the  Church  the  laity, 
but  only  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians  invested 
with  office,  not  to  mark  them  as  an  inferior  class.!  No 
one  has  vindicated  more  forcibly  than  TertuUian  the 
universal  priesthood  with  all  its  rights.  He  is  anxious, 
no  doubt,  to  preserve  the  Church  from  anarchy  ;  he 
reproaches  the  heretics  with  troubling  it  and  making 
its  offices  the  sport  of  their  caprice,  unmaking  one  day 
the  bishop  they  had  appointed  the  day  before,  and 
changing  from  hour  to  hour  the  deacon  into  a  reader, 
and  the  elder  into  a  layman,  and  assigning  to  the. 
latter  priestly  functions.!  This  last  expression  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  passages  in  which 
Tertullian  proclaims  the  universal  priesthood  in  such 
terms  as  these.  "  Is  not  that  which  is  prescribed  for 
the  bishop,  prescribed  to  all  the  faithful  on  the  same 
authority  ?  Whence  come  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  ? 
Are  they  not  taken  from  the  universal  body  of  the 
faithful  ?  §  We  should  fall  into  grave  error  did  we 
imagine  that  what  is  forbidden  to  the  priests  is  per- 
mitted to  the  laity.      Are  not  we  laymen  also  priests  ?  || 


of  the  senate,  but  dso  of  the  order  of  decurions  in  each  town.  Tertnllian 
uied  the  word  order  also  in  the  sense  of  oi^aisation  :  rtcUsur  ordo.  "  De 
Monog."  II.  The  sacred  writ[ngs  apply  it  to  the  priesthood  of  MElchisedec, 
who  was  the  type  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  as  distingnishedrrom  the  sacer- 
dotal caste.      Psa.  ex.  4;  Heb.  v.  6.  t  Tertullian,  "  Exhort.  Castit,"  7. 

t  "  Hodie  presbyter  qui  eras  laicus."     "De  Prescript"  41. 

i  "Unde  enim  episcopi  et  clems?  Non  de  omnibus?"  "De  Monog."  la. 

|{  "  Konne  et  laid  sacerdolessumos?"  Tertullian,  "Exhort  Castit"  C  7. 
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It  is   written   that    Jesus  Christ  has   made   us   kings 

and  priests  unto  God  His  Fatlier.     It  is  ecclesiastical 

authority  alone  which  has  established  the  distinction 

between  the   priestly   order  and   the  Christian   people. 

Wherever  that  order  is  not  as  yet  instituted,  thou  dost 

celebrate    the   holy   communion    and   baptism ;    thou 

alone  art   thine   own  priest.     Wherever  two  or  three 

,   are  assembled,  though  they  be  but  laymen,  there  is  a 

I  Church,  for  each  one  lives  by  his  faith,  and  there  is 

I  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.    If  then  thou  hast  in 

F  thyself  the  privileges  of  a  priest,  thou    art   hound  to 

obey  the  same  rules,  unless  thou  wouldest  alienate  thy 

'  priestly  right."* 

Into  whatever  extravagances  of    rigour   Tertullian 
may  have  fallen  in  the  very  treatises  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  these  beautiful  words,  he  was  neverthe- 
less the  faithful  representative  of  his  age  in  treating 
the   ecclesiastical    ofSce  as  simply  instituted   for  pur- 
poses of  order  and  government,  and  in  regarding  the 
.  priesthood  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
I  tian  as  a  Christian.  This  was  in  his  view  pre-eminently 
[  the  Divine  right.     The  great  theologians  of  Alexandria 
I  and  the  fiery  Carthaginian  use  the  same  language.! 

The   names   applied    indifferently  to  the  Christians 
I  in  the  religious  speech  of  the  day,  all  imply  the  same 
'  high   dignity.     Believers   are  called   the  faithful,   the 
illuminated,  the  initiate,  the  perfect. I 

The  introduction  to  Book  viii.  of  the  "Apostolical 
Constitutions,"  which  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
the  third  century,  expresses  very  beautifully  and  broadly 


•  Tertulliai 

1,  "Eihort  Castil."c  ^. 

1  See  vol.  iii. 

of  my  History,  pp.  2S3  ;  i 

I   Augustine, 

"Archmjlogy,"L  147-15°- 
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the  conception,  far  raore  personal  than  official,  which 
Christian  antiquity  entertained  of  the  ecclesiastical 
office.  The  unknown  author  of  this  remarkable  frag- 
ment is  perhaps  St.  Hippolytus,  for  in  treating  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  bestowed  on  primitive  Christianity,  he 
refers  to  a  work  ascribed  to  that  Father.*  These  gifts, 
splendid  as  they  were,  were  less  precious  in  God's 
sight  than  humble  and  devoted  piety.  That  which  is 
true  of  miraculous  gifts  is  still  more  emphatically  true 
of  ecclesiastical  offices,  which  are  in  the  same  manner 
external  to  the  man  and  imparted  from  without,  while 
piety  derives  its  inestimable  value  from  its  personal 
character.  Is  not  faith,  indeed,  also  a  supernatural 
gift,  and  the  most  precious  of  all  ?  "  There  is  no  man 
who  has  believed  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  not 
received  a  gift  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where  shall  we 
find  a  supernatural  gift,  if  not  in  the  act  of  faith  by 
which  a  man  passes  from  pagan  impiety  to  belief  in 
God  by  Christ  ?  "  +  Herein  pre-eminently  is  miraculous 
power  manifest.  Nor  is  this  all :  piety  depends  in 
part  on  our  own  volition,  and  personally  concerns  our- 
selves,  while  prodigies  proceed  from  a  miraculous 
power  which  is  without  us.  So  is  it  also  with  offices 
in  the  Church.  That  we  be  Christians  depends  on  our- 
selves, but  that  we  hold  the  office  of  apostle  or  bishop 
or  any  other,  is  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  God,  who 
hestows  the  needful  gift.  I  The  essential  for  the  bishop 
himself  is  that  he  possess  the  moral  qualities  which 

•  The  list  of  worts  ascribed  to  St  Hippolytus  which  we  find  inscribed  on 
a  statue  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  comprises  one  book  on  CAarlims.  Bun- 
sen'a  "  Hippolytus,"  vol.  i  note  i,  p.  434.  t  "Const.  ApoBt"viii.  1. 

I  T6  piv  ilvoi  iipiimavbv  if'  TJfiiv,  ri  Si  JnrBOTakmr  ^  tirirrniirov  t)  oXXd  n 
oliK  If'  'iliiv,  dXXd  iiri  r<p  f iJdiri  Biif  ra  xap'<'l"'Ta.     Ibid,  viil  t. 
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are  the  basis  of  piety.     Just  as  an  impious  king  is  no  | 
more  a  king,  but  a  tyrant,  so  a  bishop  who  ignores  or  i 
belies  the  truth  is  no  bishop,  though  he  may  wrongfully 
bear  the  name.*     Kings  and  bishops  are  nothing   in 
themselves,  apart  from  their  subordinates. 

It  is  the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other  which  consti- 
tutes society,  whether  civil  or  religious.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  necessary  for  good  order  that  each  fulfil  his  proper 
function  and  do  not  pass  its  limits,  but  the  spiritual 
reality  is  the  one  essentia!,  and  without  it  the  bishop 
has  no  more  raison  d'etre  than  the  Christian  layman. 
Such  were  the  principles  of  evangelical  liberalism  which 
were  still  paramount  even  in  the  age  when  the  episcopal 
office  asserted  a  decided  supremacy  over  that  of  the 
elder.  We  could  not  convey  a  better  idea  of  this  noble 
liberalism,  so  soon  to  vanish  away,  than  in  the  words  of 
singular  boldness  which  in  the  "  Coptic  Constitution  " 
of  the  Church  of  Egypt  are  attributed  to  the  apostles; 
"If  we  have  omitted  any  point  in  your  instructions, 
practice  will  reveal  it  to  you,  for  we  all  have  the  Spirit 
of  God."t  Thus  the  apostles  themselves  claim  no 
exclusive  Divine  illumination  ;  such  illumination  is  the 
privilege  of  all  Christians.  What  ecclesiastical  office 
shall  then  presume  to  assert  that  it  alone  possesses 
"the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  which  teacheth  all 
things,"!  and  shall  declare  itself  the  only  medium  of 
communication  with  eternal  truth  ? 

Upon  this  veiy  broad  basis  the  organisation  of  the 


•  OErt  iirimcoiTDc  Ayvoi^  n  tc 
,    i^nifiavti^iac.     "  Const.  Apost. " 

^Vliin  trapliKaiiev,  T&  jroa-maTa  AjXuic 
miviianil  fltou.     "Const.  Eccles.  Egypt'' 
t  1  John  ii.  27. 
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Church  was  reared.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  perr-i 
manent  separation  effected  between  the  office  of  elder 
and  that  of  bishop,  and  the  subordination  of  the  former 
to  the  ]atter.  The  relation  of  the  chief  officer  is  very 
exactly  delined  in  these  words  of  St.  Hilary,  which 
apply  more  truly  to  this  period  than  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  "  Every  bishop  is  an  elder,  but  every  elder  is 
not  a  bishop.  He  is  a  bishop  who  is  first  among;  the 
elders,"*  At  Alexandria,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  the  elders  chose  tlie  one  of  their  number 
who  was  to  preside  over  them,  and  accorded  to  him 
episcopal  authority.  The  bishops  are  often  called 
the  presidents  of  the  Church.  "The  approved  elders 
preside  over  your  assemblies,"  says  Tertullian.t  This 
appellation  of  president  helps  us  to  apprehend  the 
natural  transition  from  the  primitive  equality  of  the 
two  offices  to  the  predominance  of  the  episcopate. 
But  nothing  could  bear  less  resemblance  to  the  position 
ot  a  bishop  in  modern  conception,  than  the  place  thus 
accorded  him  when  he  had  ascended  the  first  step 
of  the  hierarchical  ladder.  His  importance  was  not 
derived  from  his  dignity,  but  from  the  extent  of  the 
sphere  which  he  occupied.  At  Rome,  at  Lyons,  at 
Alexandria,  the  bishop  had  more  extensive  authority 
because  he  had  a  larger  flock,  but  the  nature  of  the 
authority  was  the  very  same  when  exercised  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Sometimes  a  bishopric  comprised 
only  a  hamlet.  We  read  in  the  "  Coptic  Constitution  :" 
"  Is  there  a  spot  where  the  little  company  of  believers 
competent  to  elect  a  bishop  does  not  amount  to  twelve, 
"  Hie  episcopus  est,  qui  inter  presbyleros  primus  est."     Hilary,  "  Ep. 
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let  them  write  to  the  neighbouring  Churches,  if  these 
are  populous,  and  let  three  delegates  be  sent  to  ascer- 
tain with  care  who  is  worthy  to  undertake  this  office,"  * 
It  follows  that  the  pastor  of  a  Church  which  might 
be  contained  in  the  humblest  of  upper  rooms  is  called 
a  bishop,  no  less  than  the  spiritual  head  of  a  flock 
numbering  thousands  of  members.  It  is  well,  doubtless, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  capable  of  interpreting  them,  but  the  absence  of 
culture  is  no  obstacle  to  his  elevation.  "Let  him  be 
in  that  case  full  of  gentleness,  and  surpassing  all  the 
rest  in  love,  so  that  he  inspires  respect. "t  A  great 
heart  is  of  more  account  than  great  learning. 

The    office   of  bishop   is   not  yet  defined   with   the 
precision  which  it  will  presently  receive  as  the  hier- 
archical  system    is   developed.     His   first   duty   is   to 
preside  in  Divine  service.     So   early   as   the   time  of 
Justin    Martyr,   worship,   while   it   still    preserved  its 
BJmplicity,  was  not  left   to   the  caprice  of  individual 
'  inspiration.     The  presiding  elder  blessed  the  bread  and 
I  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  J     In  the  following  period  it  is 
the  bishop  alone  who  consecrates  the  elements.      It  is 
he  who  confirms  the  catechumens,  and  lays  his  hands 
■  on  the  heads  of  the  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  when 
they  enter  on  their  office.     He  also  directs  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  as  this  function  becomes  of  more 
importance,  the  weight  of  his  authority  will  be  pro- 
portionately increased. 

•  'E&f  SXiyavSpia  vr6pxri  *ai  /iliwou  rkijBoc  tvyx^"  '""'>'  Swapiyuv 
■^^^aaaBia  srijjJ  ijriBit6trov  Ivrig  SiicaluB  avtpwi:     "  ConsL  Copt"  i.  13. 

t  npaue  icoi  rp  dyairp  (I'e  iravrac  inpunnviTii.     Ibid.  i.  13. 

i  npBC^lToi  TiS  jrpoeOTulri  rav  iWiX^iv  opraf  Kai  ffonjpiov.  Justin. 
HirtTT,  "  Apol."  ii.  97;   "  Opera,"  97. 
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Religious  instruction   is  one  of  his  principal  duties, 

but  he  shares  the  preaching  with  the  elders,  and  is 
even  assisted  in  this  office  by  laymen,  as  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Origen.*  The  deacons  are  to  make 
known  to  the  bishop  cases  of  sickness,  for  it  is  regarded 
as  a  great  consolation  by  the  afflicted  to  receive  a  visit 
from  him,  t 

We  find  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  ''Apostolical 
Constitutions "  a  somewhat  idealised  picture  of  the 
episcopal  office,  which,  in  its  general  features,  cor- 
responds perfectly  to  the  Church  of  the  third  century 
We  there  read:  "Thou,  then,  like  a  shepherd  who  is 
full  of  love  and  solicitude  for  his  flock,  count  thy  sheep. 
Seek  those  who  are  gone  astray,  after  the  example  of 
our  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  sent  his  Son  to 
seek  the  lost  sheep  upon  the  mountains,  and  to  bring 
it  back  on  His  shoulders.  Follow  His  footsteps,  O 
bishop ;  go  after  that  which  is  lost ;  restore  that  which 
has  wandered.  The  Church  is  the  harbour  of  the  ship- 
wrecked. Be  like  the  physician,  who  is  at  once  full  of 
skill  and  sympathy ;  carry  healing  to  all  whom  sin  has 
wounded,  for  it  is  not  the  whole  but  the  sick  who  have 
need  of  health.  Thou  art  the  physician  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  offer  to  each  the  remedy  that  may  heal  his 
sickness.  Remember  that  the  Good  Shepherd  gives 
His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  that  He  carries  the  weak 
ones  in  His  arms."t 

The  utmost  care  would  be  needed  in  the  appointment 
of  men  to  fulfil  a  function  so  important,  and  hence 
veiy  solemn  guarantees  of  moral  fitness  were  demanded 

•  "Const  Apost"  viii.  47.  t  "Const.  Copt"  ii.  jS. 

t  "  Const  Apost"  ii.  ao. 
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of  the  candidate.  His  reputation  must  be  unspotted, 
even  among  the  pagans;  he  must  be  known  for  his 
liberality  to  the  poor,  his  sobriety,  purity,  freedom 
from  ambition,  his  peaceable  spirit,  and  his  gentleness. 
It  is  well  if  he  is  not  married ;  that  at  least,  if  he  have 
been  married,  it  has  been  only  once,  and  that  he  keer:; 
his  children  with  him-* 

Obviously  a  serious  examination  must  take  place 
before  the  election,  properly  so-called,  if  it  is  to  be  as- 
certained that  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The 
deacons  and  elders  were  charged  with  the  presentation 
of  the  candidate,  except  in  the  case  already  mentioned 
of  the  very  small  Churches. t  These  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  Churches,  and 
asked  their  prayers, J  We  must  not  suppose  that 
this  preliminary  examination  and  presentation  of  the 
candidate  formed  the  principal  condition  of  the  ulti- 
mate nomination,  so  that  the  election  itself  became 
a  mere  formality.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
election  is  the  essential  act.  The  fundamental  article 
of  the  appointment  of  bishops  stands  thus  in  the  most 
ancient  document  we  possess:  "Let  the  bishop  be 
appointed  after  having  been  chosen  by  all  the  people 
and  found  irreproachable. "§  It  is  not  even  enough 
that  the   candidate   is   found   acceptable    after   being 

•  KoXiv  /iiv  dvai  ayivaiov,  li  £1  /lii,  bttd  i-.at:  yiti'tmci^;  iratliiae  /liroxoc- 
"Const  Copf'i.  13. 

t  This  seems  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word,  dvoiiaiBiyros  tal  dpiaavruc. 
Ibid.  ii.  p.  31.  We  see  that  the  candidate  was  nominated  and  designated 
before  being  accepted.  The  elders  are  evidently  chained  with  this  pre- 
sentatioii.  We  have  shown  that  in  the  small  Chuiches  three  men  appointed 
by  the  neighbonring  Churches  preside,  instead  of  the  elders,  at  the  electioi) 
of  the  bishop. 

I  SuvcvioKoivToiv  TvaiiTiav  7-uJi'  Imeicowiuv,      "ConsL  Copt."  ii.  31. 

S  'Kjri'oioTToc  x"po"O*'Eii0iu  vTi  ravtbi  TuS  Xaoi/  U\i\cjnlvas.   Ibid.  ii.  34. 
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submitted  to  the  most  serious  examination.  The 
election  will  be  final  only  after  a  solemn  ratification. 
The  week  preceding  his  consecration  is  spent  by  the 
Church  in  prayer  without  ceasing.  "O  God,"  she 
cries,  "show  Thy  love  to  this  man  whom  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  us."*  When  the  great  day  has  arrived — 
a  Sunday  being  always  chosen — the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  assemble,  with  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  the  Church  for  which  the  bishop  is  needed. 
The  president  of  the  assembly  puts  the  following 
question  to  the  faithful  and  to  the  clergy :  "  Is  this 
the  man  to  whose  direction  you  wish  to  commit  your- 
selves?" If  the  reply  is  in  the  affirmative,  the 
presiding  bishop  asks  again :  "  Do  you  bear  him 
witness  that  he  is  worthy  of  this  high  and  holy 
office  ?  Has  his  piety  been  pure  towards  God  ? 
Has  he  walked  justly  with  men?  Has  he  exercised 
due  discipline  in  his  own  house?  Has  his  life  been 
irreproachable?  la  he  free  from  any  charge  against 
him,  and  are  the  members  of  his  family  free  also  ?  " 
Three  times  the  same  questions  are  put,  after  which 
the  votes  are  taken.  When  the  choice  has  thus  been 
determined  with  perfect  freedom,  the  assembly  Joins 
in  prayer,  and  the  bishop  proceeds  to  the  laying  on  of 
hands. +  The  consecrating  bishop  stands,  surrounded 
by  his  colleagues,  the  elders  and  deacons.  He  places 
his  hand  on  the  candidate.  Sometimes  an  elder  is 
deputed  to  take  part  in  this  solemn  act. J  Subsequently 
it  became  the  custom  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
held  by  the  deacons  over  the  head  of  the  consecrated 
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bishop.  The  bishop  presiding  at  the  ceremony  speaks  ) 
in  these  words  :  "  0  our  Lord  and  Master,  Thou  who  I 
alone  art  eternal  and  supreme;  Thou  who  live&t  ever, 
who  wast  before  the  ages ;  Thou,  the  truth,  the  only  ] 
wise ;  Thou  who  art  love,  the  God  and  Father  of  Thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ;  Thou,  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  the  God  of  all  consolation ;  Thou  who  hast 
determined  the  bounds  of  Thy  Church  by  Thy  power 
and  Thy  love ;  Thou  who  didst  choose  from  the  begin- 
ning the  holy  seed  of  Abraham,  raising  up  within  it  a 
royal  priesthood,  pour  out  now  the  virtue  of  Tliy 
sovereign  Spirit.  0  Thou  who  boldest  the  hearts  of 
all,  give  to  Thy  servant  chosen  to  be  bishop,  to  feed 
Thy  flock  without  reproach  by  night  and  by  day,  and 
to  offer  to  Thee  in  lowliness  and  purity  of  heart  the  odour 
of  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  by  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  our 
God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
honour  and  glory  to  Thee,  world  without  end,"* 

The  terms  themselves  of  the  prayer  of  consecration 
set  aside  all  idea  of  magical  or  sacramental  grace.  It 
refers  only  to  the  spiritual  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
bishop,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are 
requisite  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  office.  There  is 
no  ground  for  inferring  that  he  found  in  the  office  itself 
any  new  and  peculiar  virtue. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  the  consecrating 
bishop  proceeds  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  then 
the  new  bishop  exchanges  the  kiss  of  brotherhood 
with  his  colleagues.  The  deacons,  accompanied  by  the 
elders,  bring  him  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
he  blesses  them.  Then  the  newly-consecrated  bishop  . 
•  "Const.  Aposl."  nil  5. 
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gives  his  benediction  to  the  assembly.  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you  all,"  he  says.  "  And  with  Thy  Spirit,"  is  the 
rejoinder  of  the  assembiy.  The  bishop  adds,  "  Lift  up 
your  hearts;  let  us  render  praise  to  the  Lord."  "As 
is  most  just  and  due,"  replies  the  assembly.  They 
then  proceed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.* 
When  persecution  renders  so  lai^e  a  concourse  impos- 
sible, and  only  one  bishop  can  take  part  in  the  conse- 
cration, the  case  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishops  of 
the  neighbouring  Churches,  and  nothing  is  to  be  decided 
without  their  authorisation,  t 

The  eider  or  priest  occupies  the  second  rank  in  the 
Church,  after  the  bishop.  Though  subordinate,  he  is  yet 
associated  in  everything  with  the  bishop.  I  When  a 
young  Church  has  chosen  a  bishop  with  the  appointed 
forms,  it  is  for  him  to  associate  with  himself  as  soon  as 
possible  two  or  three  elders  among  the  members  of  his 
flock,  who  show  themselves  worthy  to  take  part  in  his 
sacred  work.  They  must  be  tried  men,  known  by  their 
Christian  charity,  and  gifted  with  that  largeness  of 
heart  which  ignores  mere  outward  distinctions.  Their 
model  is  the  four  and  twenty  elders  shown  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
of  the  heavenly  altar.  This  division  is  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  twofold  functions  of  the  elders.  The 
one  part  are  associated  with  the  bishop  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  worship,  and  the  other  in  the  teaching  and  care 
of  souls.  When  an  important  case  of  discipline  arises, 
and  the  delinquent  does  rot  yield  to  the  first  exhorta- 
tions, all   the  elders  unite  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 


'  ' '  Const.  Copt. " 


"  Const  Elhioi 


+  ' '  ConsL  Apost " 
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I  question.*     Thus,  tbree  centuvies  after  the  time  of  St. 

F  Paul,  we  find  the  same  distinction  which  he  established 
between  the  elders  devoted  to  the  pastorate,  properly  so 
called,  and  those  who  cultivated  the  gift  of  teaching. 
For  a  long  time  the  elders  were  chosen  by  the  people; 
Subsequently,  their  election  was  entrusted  to  the  clergy 
alone,  t 

The  ordination  of  an  elder  resembles  in  all  points 
that  of  a  bishop,  with  only  the  necessary  modifications 
corresponding  to  his  lower  rank  in  the  Church.  The 
bishop,  surrounded  by  all  the  elders  and  deacons 
standing,  lays  his  hands  on  the  candidate  and  pro- 
nounces a  prayer  of  consecration,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  thus:  —  "0  God,  look  down  upon  Thy 
Church  ;  grant  to  it  to  increase  and  to  see  its  pastors 
multiplied  ;  may  they  receive  the  strength  they  need  to 
devote  themselves  in  word  and  deed  to  Thy  service. 
Look  now  on  Thy  servant  who  is  raised  to  the  olhce  of 
elder  by  the  vote  of  his  brethren.  Fill  him  with  the 
[Spirit  of  love  and  of  wisdom,  that  he  may  lead  Thy 
people  with  a  pure  heart ;  even  as  Thou  didst  com- 
mand-Moses to  give  elders  to  Thy  chosen  people,  filling 
Khem  with  Thy  Spirit,  And  now.  Lord,  preserve  to  us 
khe  spirit  of  Thy  grace.  Fill  Thy  servant  with  the 
|irirtue  that  heals,  with  the  word  that  teaches  in  meek- 
iiess,  so  that  he  may  instruct  Thy  people  and  serve 
Thee  in  uprightness,  fulfilling  without  reproach  all  the 
[duties  of  his  office."  | 

"ConsL  Copl."  i.  14. 
R^'Vij^ti  mi  'oi'ti  rnr  K>,lioav.     tbid. 
■fently  from  a  perir.i?  wHcn  ccricalism  ha( 
B  Interpolation  subse'-iuenl 
f  t  "Const  Copt."viU.  16. 


r.  16.     These  words  dale  e 
lly  triumphed,  and  may  be  01 
t.^9  Council  of  NiCEEa. 
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This  prayer  shows  how  nearly  the  office  of  elder  ap- 
proached that  of  bishop.  The  elder  might  even  baptise 
and  confirm  the  catechumens,  but  to  the  bishop  alone 
belonged  the  right  of  consecration.* 

The  diaconate  forms  the  third  office  in  the  Church. 
The  functions  of  the  deacons  are  better  defined  than  at 
the  beginning.  They  are  to  attend  to  the  material  part 
of  Divine  worship ;  they  prepare  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  celebration,  assist  the  neophytes  in  the  ceremony 
of  baptism,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  communion,  after  having  separated 
those  who  may  take  part  in  it.  Their  special  office  is 
always  the  care  of  the  poor.  They  are  not  only  to 
distribute  alms,  but  also  to  show  themselves  full  oi 
generous  kindness.  Their  hand  is  to  be  always  open. 
They  are  as  carefully  to  avoid  insolence  towaL'Js  the 
poor  as  servility  towards  the  rich,  remembering  them- 
selves, and  remembering  all  the  words  of  Christ:  "I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  fed  me."t  If  they  have  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  they  have 
nevertheless  a  great  influence  over  the  Christian  people 
among  whom  they  live.  They  are  to  use  this  influence 
to  instruct  some,  to  reprove  others,  and  to  give  salutary 
warning  whenever  needed.  J  Those  who  despise  and 
resist  them  are  to  be  cut  o£f  from  the  Church.  We 
see  that  the  deacons  were  called  upon  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  cases  of  discipline.  It  was  also  their 
duty  to  make  the  bishop  acquainted  with  cases  of 
illness.  The  deacons  were  chosen  by  the  people  on 
the  favourable    testimony    of  three   members   of  the 

*  'O  yip  wpcaSvTipui  \aiiSdiu  iiovov,  ifX  Dv  oi'tium  rXripov.  "  CoDSL 
Copt.'^ii.  33.  t  Ibid.  L  16-18. 

J  OBc  (lit  i-ovSiTBiiVTic.     Ibid.  J.  16. 
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Church;   they   then   received   a  simple   laying  on   of 
hands  from  the  bishop  alone,  which  had  none  of  the 
solemnity  of  a  consecration,  properly  so   called.     In 
the   prayer  presented  to  God  on  their  behalf,  request 
was  made  that  the  spirit  of  Stephen  might  descend 
upon  them,  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah  upon  Elisha.* 
The  relations  of  the  three  orders  of  this  elementary 
'  hierarchy  are  defined  with  precision  in  the  eighth  book 
,  of  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions."     Perhaps  the  state 
of  things  there  indicated  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
I  commencement  of  the  third  century.     It  certainly  pre- 
cedes the  very  important  transformation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office  which  we  shall  find  bad  taken  place  before 
the  Council  of  Nicasa.     According  to  this  document, 
the  bishop  receives  the  benediction  only  from  the  band 
of  a  bishop,  never  from   the  elders.     He   consecrates 
the  elements,  and  exercises  in  all  its  rigour  discipline 
■  his  clergy,  but  he  may   not    alone  exercise  the 
,  same  right  in  the  case  of  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
\  episcopate.     Tlie  elder  receives  the  benediction  from 
I   the  bishop,  but  he  in  his  turn   may  bless  the   other 
f  elders.     He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  communion,  but  he  does  not  consecrate  them :  he 
may  only  use  discipline  towards  his  subordinates.    The 
deacon   receives  the   benediction,  but  never  gives  it. 
I  He  can  neither  baptise  nor  celebrate  the  communion. t 
I  In  case  of  necessity,  however,  these  rules  are  waived, 
I  and  the  deacon  may  perform  the  functions  of  the  elder, 
I  or  even  of  the  bishop,  when  visiting  persons  danger- 
1  ously  ill. I 

"ConBl.  Aposf'Tiii.  17,  iS.  t  Ibid.  viii.  28, 

Tcrtullian,  "De  Baplismo,"  17.     In  Ihe  lime  of  C)pri«n,  when  Ihs 
irchy  was  very  slrietly  dtlincJ,  ihc  deacon  niiglit  pcrlorm  tlie  office 
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Below  the  diaconate,  the  Church  had  also  instituted 
another  subordinate  office  or  inferior  order — that  of 
reader,  thus  showing  the  importance  that  was  at- 
tached to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  in  worship. 
Care  is  taken  that  lips  which  utter  the  Divine  oracles 
shall  be  pure.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  a  reader  if  pro- 
fane mockery  or  idle  words  have  polluted  his  lips.  The 
reader  is  to  bring  his  life  into  accord  with  the  holy 
teachings  he  delivers  to  the  Christian  people.  It  is 
fitting  that  he  who  reads  the  gospel  be  a  faithful 
workman  before  God,  and  comprehend  the  importance 
of  his  task.*  The  reader  does  not  receive  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  The  bishop  simply  hands  to  him  the 
sacred  book,  and  offers  prayer  for  him.  t 

It  appears  that  even  at  this  time  the  deacons  were^l 
assisted  by  sub-deacons. J  t 

All  the  forms  of  consecration  are  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  confessors  who  have  been  in  bonds  for  the  name 
of  Christ.  Their  sufferings  are  considered  the  most  valid 
of  all  initiations.  If  one  of  these  is  chosen  to  be  elder 
or  deacon  he  is  at  once  appoinfed.  But  if  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  bishop  he  receives  the  imposition  of 
hands.  The  imprisonment  which  he  has  suffered  for 
the  name  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  highest  offices ;  he  could  have  received  no  higher 
preparation  even  had  he  passed  through  the  schools  of 
the  most  illustrious  apologists,  such  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  or  Origen,     He  is  only  required  to  offer  the 

abishop  for  a  dying  person.  Cyprian,  "Episl."  l8.  This  latitude  must 
have  been  allowed  far  more  readily  at  an  earlier  period. 

*  '0  /dp  i/iTTiTrXuiii  uira  iTiptiv  paXXav  irpotf^icti  jiTip  riwa  ipjariif 
TifTBv  iropii.  Ti^  8eip.      "CoikL  Copt."  L  15. 

t  "  Const.  Apost."  viii.  21;  "  Const.  Copt."  ii.  35. 

I  "Const.  Apost."  viii.  21. 
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€ucharistic  prayer  before  the  Church,*  and  even  io. 
this,  incorrectnesses  of  form  are  passed  over,  provided 
only  he  pray  entirely  in  a  right  faith.  Consecration 
was  also  considered  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick.  No  official  con- 
firmation could  indeed  be  required  in  such  a  case,  since 
the  work  was  its  own  evidence.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  exorcists,  because  the  sovereign  power  of  God  was 
manifest  in  them.t  Celibacy  was  not  imposed  on  the 
bishops  and  elders,  although  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  it 
began  to  be  shown,  and  second  marriages  were  increas- 
ingly regarded  as  incompatible  with  office  in  the  Church. 
The  clergy  are  not  as  yet  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular vestments;  they  mix,  in  fact,  in  the  common 
life  of  the  people. 

The  great  art  of  primitive  Christianity  was  to  make 
all  special  aptitude  conduce  to  the  general  good,  and 
to  utilise  every  sort  of  gift.  Not  content  with  having 
raised  woman  from  her  former  low  estate,  and  given 
her  at  the  family  hearth  her  sweetest  and  holiest 
sphere,  it  also  found  a  place  for  her  in  tlie  work  of 
the  Church,  when  the  tender  and  sacred  links  of 
the  family  had  been  broken.  The  pagans  themselves 
took  note  of  this  fact.  Pliny  the  Younger  prosecuted 
in  the  tribunals  Christian  women  whom  he  called  by  a 
name  which  points  to  the  office  of  deaconess.J  Lucian, 
in  his  biting  pamphlet,  "Peregrinus,"  ridicules  some 
aged  women  who  carried  food  to  the  Christian  prisoners,^ 


•  IIqc  tara  Ti)v  Mroum  1 

t  Ibid.  ii.  3. 

t  "Ministry."     riiny  Ihe  Yoi 

g  Lucian,  "  Peregrinu 


ivj(!irBiii.      "Coust.  Copl."  : 
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He  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  widows,  who  as  early  1 
as  the  times  of  the  Apostles  were  not  only  succoured 
by  the  Church,  but  also  employed  by  it,'"  though  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  exactly  in  what  their  duties  differed 
from  those  of  the  deaconesses  proper,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Perhaps  there  was  no  difference 
between  them,  except  in  age  :  the  deaconess  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  under  such  strict  conditions  in  this 
respect  as  the  widow. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  widows  of 
the  apostolic  age  bore  the  name  of  female  elders. t 
There  are  still  deaconesses,  but  they  fulfil  almost  the 
same  office.  As  there  were  no  clerical  orders  for 
women,  their  different  functions  were  not  very  clearly 
distinguished.  The  elder  differed  from  the  deacon  as 
forming  part  of  the  clergy,  and  receiving  consecration. 
But  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  the  case  of  the 
female  elder,  for  the  invaiiab'e  i'uie  of  the  Church  was 
that  no  woman  could  be  invested  with  any  sacerdotal 
character.!  Thus  the  female  elder  received  no  laying  on 
of  hands;  her  name  was  simply  mentioned  before  the 
Church,  when  she  was  admitted  to  join  the  other  widows 
holding  the  same  position.  There  was  then  no  essential 
difference  between  the  female  elder  and  the  deaconess. 
The  former  appears,  however,  to  have  more  especially 
devoted  herself  to  prayer ;  this  was  her  principal  calling, 
like  Anna  the  prophetess.§  She  was  to  feed  the  sacred 
flame  of  devotion,  to  implore  the  consolations  of  God  for 
tried  Christians,  and  to  seek  His  light.     In  the  smalj 


t  'H  irpiirjivus.      "  Const.  Copt."  ii 


37  i  "Con5t.  Aposl. 
■|Coni;I.  Copt."ii.  37. 
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Churches  two  widows  were  appointed  to  watch  unto 
prayer,  while  the  duty  of  a  third  was  to  wait  on  sick 
women;  all  three  were  to  let  the  elders  know  of  houses 
where  suffering  rendered  their  help  necessary.*  Perfect 
sobriety  was  required  of  these  widows,  and  entire  dis- 
interestedness. They  were  only  admitted  after  they  had 
been  long  widows,  and  had  been  proved  by  time,  "  for 
the  evil  passion  grows  old  with  one  who  will  permit  it  a 
place, "t  Tiiat  which  is  to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against  is  the  possibility  of  a  second  marriage.  Ascetic 
ideas  will  be  easily  grafted  upon  this  institution,  hence 
the  condition  of  age  comes  in  the  end  to  be  regarded  as 
far  less  important  than  complete  chastity.  Widows 
of  forty  years  of  age  were  admitted,  and  even  young 
virgins.J  We  have  in  this  institution  thus  transformed 
the  first  germs  of  the  religious  orders  of  women.  We 
are  as  yet,  however,  very  far  from  anything  of  this  kind, 
for  it  is  specified  that  the  virgin  who  gives  herself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  is  not  to  receive  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  "  She  remains  a  virgin  by  her  free  will  alone." 
The  life  of  chastity  is  her  choice,  and  its  design  is  not 
the  reproach  of  marriage,  but  the  service  of  God.§ 

The  ofHce  of  deaconess  corresponds  to  that  of  deacon, 
as  the  duties  of  the  female  elder  to  those  of  the  elder. 
She  performs  the  same  functions  for  her  own  sex. 
The  care  of  the  poor  is  her  chief  charge.     She  assists 


"Const  Apobt."  i. .  17. 

Td  ydp  irafl^  ffff  on  aiyyijpj  ufOpuinoig, 

X^psi  jToi  irafSivoi  iroXXiine  tijortwfroo'ai' 

ks  of  a  virgin  in  this  class  under  twenty  ys 

indis,"    9.       Widows   under   forty    were   also   almi.ted. 


Const  Copt"  iL  3;, 
Ibid.  ii.  47.      Tertulliito 
of  age.       "De  Virgin. 


a/tmi  atX  i-rl  axo^f  rqc 
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the  female  catechumens  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism,.! 

and  occasionalJy  takes  part  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion.* The  deaconess  was  expected  to  watch  over  the  | 
conduct  of  the  women,  and  to  report  on  it  to  the  elders  | 
and  the  bishop.  The  prohibition  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  on  the  deaconesses  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
absolute,  for  we  find  traces  in  the  documents  of  a  cere- 
mony and  prayer  of  investiture  on  her  entering  upon 
her  duties,  t 

The  Church,  in  creating  offices  for  women,  was  1 
careful  not  to  close  the  door  of  Christian  usefulness 
against  any.  We  read  in  the  Coptic  document : 
"  If  any  one  among  them,  being  neither  a  female 
elder  or  a  deaconess,  desires  to  do  good,  let  her  follow 
the  impulse  of  her  heart,  for  these  holy  deeds  are 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  Lord."  J  Thus 
clearly  is  the  universal  priesthood  of  compassionate 
love  recognised.  It  mattered  little  to  the  Christian 
woman  that  she  was  excluded  from  the  ecclesiastical  | 
hierarchy,  since  she  might  rise  to  the  Jiighcst  rank  in 
the  order  of  charity.  An  obscure  tradition,  a  supposed 
fragment  of  the  Gospel  history,  found  currency  in  the 
East  on  the  subject  of  the  position  given  to  woman  in 
the  Church.  After  showing  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
Himself  excluded  woman  from  the  upper  chamber 
where  He  instituted  the  Lord's  Suppci-,  thus  showing 

"  "  Const  Apost."  viit.  29.     TTie  council  of  Catlhage  (iv.  c  12)  has  Qm ' 
foUowing  rule  with  regajd  to  deaconesses  which  eviJeiill^  referred  to  an 
ancient  usage;   "  Ut  possint  apto  et  sacro  sennone  doceio  imperitas  et  rtia-    ' 
ticos  cuulicres,  tempore  quo  baptizandx  suiil;    quuiiter  baptizatori  inter-- 

TlDC  lespondeant,  et  qualitec  accepts  baplismo  vivanL 
"Const.  Afost/'viii.  19. 
1  B  r(c  irrpa  ^ei\mTo  Ifja-jaSiai  jroiifriu  Kord  Hiv  irpoBD/irni-  afri|£. 
"Const.  Co?L"i.  17. 
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that  she  was  to  take  no  part  in  the  consecration  of  the 
Divine  repast,  the  Christians  of  Egj'pt  related  that 
Martha  of  Bethany,  probably  irritated  at  the  exclusion, 
Avas  surprised  and  indignant  to  see  a  strange  smile  on 
the  face  of  Mary.  She  asked  her  the  reason  of  her 
mirth.  "I  smile,"  said  Mary,  "  because  He  was 
teaching  us,  saying  that  our  weakness  shall  be  saved 
■by  His  strength."*  What  does  this  mean  if  not  that 
■woman  is  raised  by  Christ  above  all  which  seems  like 
inferiority,  and  finds  at  His  feet  the  sovereign  power  of 
love.  Feminine  charity,  personified  in  the  lowly  Mary, 
has  kept  its  heavenly  smile;  it  is  little  grief  to  the 
■Christian  woman  that  she  is  excluded  from  the  great 
•offices  in  the  Church,  since  it  is  hers  to  exercise  the 
most  glorious  and  effectual  of  all  ministries. t 

The  distribution  of  alms,  the  celebration  of  worship,  , 
the  agapiE,  and  the  maintenance,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
■Christians  holding  office  in  the  Church,  entailed  great 
-expense.  No  tax  was  levied  of  any  member  of  the 
Church.  "  No  one  is  under  any  constraint,"  says 
TertulHan  ;  "every  gift  is  to  be  free. "I  If  in  some 
Churches  they  followed  the  advice  of  Iren^us,  that 
they  should  at  least  not  come  behind  the  generosity  of 
ancient  Israel  in  bringing  to  God  the  tithes  and  first- 
fruits  of  all  their  goods,  this  was  not  a  general  law.§ 

■  Ti  iirQivis  ti<t  TBv  Itryvpou  aiaSiivirai,      "  ConsL  Copt."  i.  21. 

t  If  the  contcKt  is  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  olher  meaning  can  be 
given  to  this  ohscure  dialogue  between  Martin  and  Mary.  In  the  Coptic 
docninent  it  follows  immediately  on  the  declaration  thai  the  woman  is 
excluded  from  taking  any  public  part  in  worship.  Martha,  the  practical 
and  posilive  woman,  cannot  comprehend  how  bfary  can  be  joyful  in  so 
iofcnor  a  position.  Mary's  reply  refers  to  the  Divine  compensation  wliich 
■weaknchs  tinds  in  the  Elrcngth  of  Christ  which  rests  upon  her,  lifting  her    ' 

Tertullian,  "  Apol"  c  39. 
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Special  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  spontaneous  , 
character  of  all  religious  acts  and  spiritual  benefits,  re- 
membering that  ail  these  proceed  from  a  grace  which   . 
is  not  sold  but  given.     "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be 
bought  with  money,"  said  an  ancient  synod,   "and  we  j 
will  guard  against  anything  that  might  bear  any  sem^ 
blance  of   making   merchandise  of  the  sacraments,"* 
The  custom  was  established  of  laying  the  offerings  for   1 
the  Church  upon  the  eucharistic  table  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,     When  the  first-fruits  of 
the  harvest  were    thus  brought,  the  bishop  offered  a 
thanksgiving  prayer  to  God  for  His  gifts. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  regard  this  custom  ' 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Church.  Subsequently,  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  we 
find  that  there  are  collectors  who  gather  from  house  to 
house  gifts  for  the  poor;t  but  never  till  the  council  of 
Nicsea  is  there  any  trace  of  regular  subsidies  levied  for 
the  bishops  and  elders.  The  principle  is  indeed  recog- 
nised that  these  have  a  right  to  be  supported,  but 
only  in  the  measure  of  their  necessities,  and  without 
being  themselves  released  from  labouring  for  their  own 
maintenance.  An  inscription  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Callisthus  informs  us  that  a  certain  Dionysius,  priest 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  at  the  same  time  a  phy- 
sician.|  "  The  elders,  elected  by  the  Church,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  preside  in  our  midst,  having  gained  to 
themselves  this  honour,  not  by  payment  of  money,  but 


*  Ou^i  yip  iriitpaiiiyii  ii  )(o(iie  oliSi  XVW<""  ri"  a 
fieraJrfwfUf'  "Concil.  Trull."  ii.  c.  33.  Such  limi 
to  an  enrliei  time.  "Neque  pnctio  uUa  res  De 
"  Apol."  39.  t  "  Sporlulantium  fratrum." 

J  Rossi,  "  Konia  Sotteraneii. "  i.  21. 
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by  the  good  report  of  their  brethren,  for  no  Divine  thing 
is  to  be  acquired  for  money.     Every  one  gives  as  he  ' 
can.     These  free-will  offerings  of  piety  are  not  spent  in   ' 
feastings,  but  are  devoted  to  feed  the  poor,   orphans, 
and  aged  slaves,  to  succour  the  shipwrecked,  and  those 
exiled  in  mines  and  distant  islands.*     It  was  not  till  ' 
long  after,  at  what  period  it  is  difficult  to  determini 
that  a  certain  proportion  was  regularly  set  aside  from 
the  offerings  of  the  Church  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clei^y.t 

Thus  we  see  that  the  organisation  of  the  various 
Churches  was  in  process  of  transformation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century.  Upon  this  slip- 
pery descent  it  is  difficult  to  mark  each  separate  step 
towards  the  hierarchy.  The  tendency  in  this  direction 
is  abroad  in  ail  the  general  influences  of  the  time,  and 
these  gradually  modify  the  institutions  of  the  Church. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  precision  the 
various  phases  of  the  evolution  up  to  the  time  when, 
like  the  crystal  disengaging  itself  from  the  liquid  in 
process  of  ebullition,  it  comes  forth  with  fixed  and 
definite  forms  from  its  previous  fluctuating  condition. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  features  of  the  primitive 
organisation  will  be  as  yet  retained  :  it  will  not  be  till 
after  the  defeat  of  the  illustrious  champions  of  liberty 
that  the  ecclesiastical  office  will  be  decidedly  trans- 
formed into  a  priesthood  alike  in  principle  and  in  fact. 
•  Teilullian,  "  ApoL"39,  f  "  ConaL  Apost"  yiii.  jt 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISCIPLINE   IN  THE  CHURCHES  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  ^ 
OF   THE   THIRD   CENTURY. 

A  STHEN  discipline  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Church  at  this  time 
j'ested.  Being  firmly  resolved  to  constitute  itself  a 
-religious  society,  the  members  of  which  should  be 
united  by  the  bend  of  one  faith  and  holy  practice,  the 
'Church  was  not  content  with  bariing  its  doors  against 
indifTerence  and  worldliness;  it  was  no  less  careful  to 
exclude  from  its  midst  anything  that  might  dishonour 
it  or  bring  disgrace  on  the  Christian  profession.  It  was 
jiot  enough  to  separate,  in  the  first  instance,  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat ;  it  was  needful  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
against  their  ever  becoming  intermingled.  Although 
Judaism  was  a  national  religion,  and,  unlike  Chris- 
tianity, received  its  members  by  birth,  the  synagogue 
yet  exercised  a  certain  discipline,  and  couid  pronounce 
Fentence  of  condemnation  which  excluded  the  offender 
from  the  common  feast.  This  was  a  sort  of  excommu- 
sication.  The  man  born  blind,  who  was  healed  by 
Jesus  Christ,  became  the  subject  of  sucli  a  sentence.* 

The  great  difference   between   the  discipline  of  the 

sjragogue  and  that  of  the  Church,  was  that  the  former 

ieing  exercised  in  tlie  name  of  theocratic  power,  pro- 

•  Jolin  ix.  34, 
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duced  civil  effects,  while  the  latter  extended  only  to  J 
the  religious  sphere.  The  religious  community  had  I 
been  constituted  a  spiritual  tribunal  to  judge  its  mem- 
bers before  it  actually  existed  at  all.  Jesus  Christ  had  I 
ordained,  as  it  were  in  anticipation,  that  the  differences 
between  Christians  should  be  brought  before  the 
Church.*  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  discipline  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  scandals  in  the  Church  at 
Corinth,  and  it  might  be  said  that  it  sprang  up  full 
armed.  The  delinquent  is  solemnly  excluded  from  the 
community,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  i 
Church  assembled  for  that  purpose  :  he  is  thrown  hack 
into  the  paganism  from  which  he  came  out  in  baptism, 
and  is  thus  delivered  over  again  to  the  dominion  of 
Satan. t  The  offender  excommunicated  from  the  primi- 
tive Church  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christ,  whose 
second  advent  is  daily  expected.  He  is  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  great  assize  of  the  infallible  Judge. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  anathema  thus, 
expressed:  "Maranatha!  The  Lord  comes."!  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than 
the  malediction  of  the  synagogue.  The  restoration  of 
the  penitent  sinner  was  as  public  as  his  exclusion,  and 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  act  of  the  Church.§. 
Discipline  naturally  grew  with  the  extraordinaiy 
progress  of  Christian  missions.  Miraculous  as  was  the 
fishing  for  souls  in  the  stormy  waters  of  paganism,  the 
gospel  net  necessarily  brought  to  land  much  that  was 
fit  only  to  be  cast  away.  We  have,  however,  no  posi- 
tive proofs  of  an  extended  organisation  of  ecclesiastical 

•  Mat',  ■iviii.  17.  f  I  Cor.  v.  i-^. 

I  MooounSii.     Ibid.  xvi.  22.  §  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  il. 
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discipline  until  tlie  close  of  the  second  century.  There'l 
is  such  discipline, since  the  Church  preserves  its  purity, 
and  is  on  her  guard  against  all  that  might  impair  it. 
The  "  Pastor  Hermas,"  in  spite  of  his  excessive 
severity,  admits  the  possibility  of  restoration,  if  the 
pledge  taken  in  baptism  has  been  broken  only  once. 
Baptism  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  repentance.  God,  in 
His  goodness,  has  permitted  repentance  to  be  renewed, 
but  it  cannot  be  so  twice,  lest  the  hope  of  repeated 
restoration  give  the  rein  to  evil  passions,*  Such  are 
the  declarations  of  the  angel  of  repentance  to  Hermas. 
The  reference  here  is  obviously  to  an  ecclesiastical  act 
of  restoration,  not  to  individual  and  secret  repentance. 
The  repentance  of  the  apostate  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  penitent  at  the  time  of  baptism :  it  is 
consequently  equally  solemn  and  public  in  its  character. 
We  have  no  detailed  description  of  this  public  act,  or  of 
its  conditions,  Tertullian  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  full  exercise.  He  says : 
"There  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  free  judgment  of  God  and  that  of  the  Church, 
when  the  Church  has  pronounced  the  exclusion  of  the 
delinquent  from  its  prayers,  its  assemblies,  and  all  holy 
things.  This  discipline  takes  three  forms, — exhoita- 
lion,  censure,  and  condemnation,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  exclusion."-)-  Exclusion  is  based  upon  the 
same  grounds  which  forbade  admission  to  the  school 

■  "Pastor  Hennas,"  ii.  Mandala,  iv.  3.  The  aufhor  conlrndiets  him- 
?:lf  in  one  passage  of  the  similitudes  (vi.  3),  in  which  he  sets  aside  all 
I'Ossibilily  of  repentance  after  baptism.  In  this  he  is  desriy  in  advance  oF 
llie  geoeral  opinion  of  his  day, 

t  "  Ibidem  exhoita.tioiies,  cosiigatioces  et  censura  divina."  Teitulll^in, 
"Apol,"39. 
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of  catechnmens,  and  which  we  have  already  carefully  , 
detailed.  Every  act  or  occupation  by  which  a  candi- 
date was  rendered  ineligible  for  baptism  was  regarded 
as  still  more  incompatible  with  the  Christian  profession. 
We  have  positive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  discipline 
in, both  cases.  We  know  how  strictly  the  Church  in- 
terdicted its  catechumens  from  any  callings  connected 
with  idolatry  or  the  theatre.  We  see  from  a  letter  of 
Cyprian  that  he  excludes  from  the  Church  a  professor 
of  stage  declamation."*  It  is  certain  that  the  earlier 
period  was  not  less  austere  in  its  discipline  than  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century.  We  conclude  then 
that  the  same  discipline  by  which  admission  to  the 
Church  was  guarded,  was  applied  to  al!  its  members. 

A  sentence  implies  a  tribunal.  The  Church  sought 
no  other  tribunal  than  her  own  bishops  and  elders.  A 
general  surveillance  was  exercised  by  the  deacons  over 
the  men,  and  by  the  deaconesses  over  the  women.  The 
deacons  commence  by  exhorting  the  delinquents.t  If 
these  resist,  the  deacons  have  the  right  of  excluding 
them  from  the  Church. J  If  the  deacons  themselves  are 
in  fault,  they  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elders, 
and  these  in  their  turn  are  judged  only  by  the  bishop. § 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  theirs  is  the  only  case  of 
discipline  in  which  the  bishop  takes  part.  As  general 
director  and  guardian  of  the  Church,  the  bishop  can 
never  be  an  indifferent  party  in  so  grave  a  question. 
We  have  seen  that  the  deacon  was  bound  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  cases  of  sickness.  How  then  can 
we  suppose  he  would  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  scandals 
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calling  for  repression  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop^ 
was  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  deacons  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  member  of  the  Church,  and  with  that 
of  the  elders  in  the  case  of  a  deacon,  while  he  himself 
pronounced  upon  an  elder  who  had  failed  in  his  dutj'. 
The  bishop  could  be  condemned  only  by  another  bishop, 
which  implies  the  possibility  of  recourse  to  neighbour- 
ing Churches.  Disciplinary  power  is  always  exercised 
by  the  higher  over  the  lower.  We  trace  to  this  period 
one  of  the  gravest  abuses  that  arose  out  of  the  time 
of  fiery  persecution :  the  word  of  a  martyr  is  already 
allowed  to  have  extravagant  weight  in  the  restoration 
of  penitents.*  Subsequently  this  practice  became  the 
occasion  of  most  serious  controversies,  especially  at 
Carthage. 

We  cannot  discover  in  our  documents  any  precise 
rules  about  the  restoration  of  penitents :  they  are  not 
subjected  to  any  disciplinary  penalties  by  way  of  expia- 
tion, nor  is  there  any  trace  of  clerical  absolution  which  ' 
would  have  implied  a  priestly  power.  These  grave  in- 
novations date  from  a  later  period  ;  they  are  altogether 
foreign  to  the  Church  of  the  third  century.  The  prayer 
pronounced  on  behalf  of  the  penitents  at  the  close  of  ■ 
the  public  worship  before  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion, is  only  a  touching  invocation  of  the  Divine  ' 
mercy,  containing  no  hint  of  a  mercenary  penitence, 
which  should  purchase  pardon  from  heaven  at  the  price 
of  so  much  sufl'ering.  It  is  thus  expressed  :  "We  all 
pray  fervently  for  our  penitent  brethren.  May  the  God  of 
all  mercy  le,  <\  them  in  the  path  of  repentance.  May 
He  accept  i,,cir  return  to  Him  and  their  confession. 
•  TeHullian,  "De  Pudidlia,"  23, 
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May  He  put  Satan  under  their  feet  shortly,  delivering 
them  from  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  assauits  of  the 
demons.  May  He  deliver  them  from  every  evil  word, 
from  every  forbidden  act  and  sinful  thought.  May  He 
pardon  their  offences,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
May  He  destroy  the  writing  which  was  against  them, 
and  put  their  names  again  in  the  Book  of  Life,  purify- 
ing them  from  all  defilement  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit.  May  He  receive  them  again  into  His  holy  fold, 
for  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  we  are  but  dust.  Who 
among  us  shall  dare  to  say  that  he  has  a  pure  heart,  or 
is  free  from  sin  ?  Are  we  not  all  guilty  before  Thee? 
Once  again  we  entreat  Thee  earnestly  for  them,  know- 
ing that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 
repents.  Grant  them  to  renounce  every  evil  way,  and 
to  give  themselves  to  a  holy  life.  May  the  God  who 
loves  mankind,  speedily  accept  their  prayers,  and  restore 
them  to  their  lost  estate,  and  grant  them  again  the  joy 
of  His  salvation.  May  He  strengthen  them  with  His 
mighty  Spirit,  so  that  they  do  not  again  break  His 
law,  but  may  be  judged  meet  to  share  in  our  Divine 
mysteries,  and,  being  found  worthy  to  be  adopted  into 
Thy  family,  may  obtain  eternal  life. 

With  one  voice  we  pray  for  them.  0  God,  have 
mercy,  save  them,  restore  them  in  Thy  tender  mercy- 
Arise  ye  now  before  God  by  His  Christ ;  bow  the  head 
and  pray." 

Then  the  bishop  takes  the  place  of  the  deacon,  and 
prays  in  these  words:  "God,  Eternal  and  Almighty, 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Judge  of  all,  Thou  who  hast 
shown  by  Christ  that  the  end  of  the  creation  was  man ; 
Thou  who   hast  given  him  both  the  inward  and  the 

VOL.  IV,  7 
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written  law,  that  he  may  live  as  becomes  a  reasonable 
creature ;  Thou  who  hast  granted  to  the  sinner  Thy 
mercy  as  the  pledge  that  Thou  dost  accept  his  repent- 
ance ;  look  upon  these  penitents  who  bow  their  hearts 
before  Thee  as  their  heads  are  bowed.  Thou  wiliest 
not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  repentance;  Thou 
wiliest  that  he  should  turn  from  his  evil  way  and  hve. 
Thou  wast  pleased  to  accept  the  repentance  of  Nine- 
veh. Thou  wouldst  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Thou  art  He 
who  dost  receive  with  fatherly  tenderness  the  prodigal 
son,  who  hath  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living, 
when  he  repents.  And  now  receive  in  mercy  these 
suppliants  who  come  back  to  Thee,  for  there  is  none 
who  sinneth  not  against  Thee.  If  Thou  Lord  shouldest 
mark  our  iniquities,  0  Lord  who  shall  stand  ?  Art  not 
Thou  the  God  of  mercy  ?  Restore  Thou  these  to  their 
former  honour  and  dignity  in  Thy  Church,  by  Christ, 
our  God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  be  glory  to  Thee  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end."* 

It  is  clear  that  the  conditions  of  restoration  are  still 
entirely  spiritual.  There  is  no  priestly  caste  holding 
in  its  hands  the  keys  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  claiming 
to  pronounce  direct  absolution  upon  the  sinners.  The 
mercy  of  God  is  invoked  upon  them  by  their  com- 
panions in  weakness  and  frailty,  who  smite  on  their 
own  breasts  as  sinners,  and  assume  no  superiority  over 
their  brethren.  The  penitents  are  brought  not  to  a 
priest,  but  to  Him  who  received  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner,  and  the  publican — to  the  Father  who  clasps 
the  prodigal  son  in  his  arms,  nay,  who  goes  to  meet  him 

•  "Const  Apost."  viii.  8,  9. 
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afar  off.  The  fountain  of  pardon  is  not  sealed ;  it  flows 
full  and  free  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  Church 
doubtless  requires  a  public  act  for  the  restoration  of  j 
the  penitents  to  her  communion,  but  she  does  not  pre- 
tend herself  to  be  the  dispenser  of  grace.  She  requires 
the  confession  of  the  sinner ;  she  claims  the  right  to 
verify  the  reality  of  his  repentance,  hut  she  does  not 
put  herself  between  him  and  God. 

The  first  returning  act  of  the  fallen  Christian  was  to  I 
come  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  This  was  J 
as  important  a  step  as  that  by  which  he  first  took  his  1 
place  publicly  among  the  penitents  who  were  required  j 
to  withdraw  as  unworthy  before  the  celebration  of  the  I 
Lord's  Supper.  It  expressed  a  firm  resolve  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sins  committed,  and  to  forsake  them, 

In  this  humble  attitude  confession  was  made.    Then,  ^ 
after  a  sufficient  time  of  trial  and  examination,  came  ] 
the  public  confession  or  cxomologesis,  which  Tertullian  I 
describes  with  his  usual  eloquence.    "This  solemn  d 
is  preceded  by  a  time  of  strict  seclusion.     The  penitent  I 
is  to  be  clothed  in  garments  of  mourning,  analogous  to  [ 
the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  the  Israelites.     He  is  only  J 
to  break  his  fast  just  to  sustain  the  sinking  powers  of  1 
nature ;  he  is  to  weep  and  lament  before  his  heavenly  I 
Father ;  he  is  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  eldei 
and  of  all  those  who  are  dear  to  God,  desiring  that  the 
prayers  of  all  his  brethren  may  ascend  on  his  behalf 
with  his  own."*     The  whole  Church  takes  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  penitents.     Public  confession  is  made 
before  it,  but  the  confession  is  addressed  to  God,  not  as  | 

■  "  Presbyteris  advolvi,  et  citis  Dei  ac 
tiones  deprecalionis  siis;  aJjungere.  Tei 
"ConsL  ApoBt."ii,  16. 
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though  He  did  not  know  the  offence,  but  because  this 
public  retractation  is  justly  His  due.* 

The  Church  of  the  second  century  recognises  God 
alone  as  the  supreme  Confessor  of  penitents.  Restora- 
tion is  granted  only  after  the  first  offence.  "  When 
the  door  of  innocence  has  been  long  closedj  and  that  of 
baptism  is  afterwards  obstructed,  one  other  way  is  stiil 
opened  to  the  sinning  soul.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
Church  is  placed  the  door  of  second  repentance,  which 
opens  to  those  who  knock,  but  opens  only  once."t 

Such  13  the  rule  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  restrictions  which  Tertullian  introduces  in  his 
treatise  "  De  Pudicitia,"  declaring  that  for  adultery 
and  murder  there  is  no  remission,  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  extravagances  of  his  fierce  Montanism.J 
The  Church  never  adopted  so  rigorous  and  implacable 
a  rule. 

There  is  no  trace  during  this  period  of  any  private 
confession,  as  made  apart  from  the  public  confession, 
to  any  officers  of  the  Church.  No  passage  can  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  such  an  institution, 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  Christian  antiquity.  It 
dates  from  the  persecution  of  Decius,  a  period  which 
gives  us  an  entirely  new  development  of  Church  disci- 
pline, and  consequently  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 


4 
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*  "  Exomologesis  qua  delictum  Dommo  □ 
"DePomit."- 


TertuIIian. . 
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t  "Jam  scmcl,  sed  ainplius  nunquani, "     Tertullian,  Ibid.  J;  Clement 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  AMONG  THEM- 
SELVES AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIRD 
CENTURY. 

The  idea  of  one  great  Catholic  mother-Church  exer- 
cising authority  over  the  local  Churches  and  deciding 
their  differences,  is  in  process  of  development  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  but  is  very  far  from  being 
realised  as  yet.  The  old  independence  still  remains ; 
the  separate  Churches  move,  each  in  its  own  sphere, 
unfettered  by  any  regulations  imposed  from  without. 
One  Church  may  enter  into  relations  with  neighbouring 
Churches,  correspond  with  them,  draw  close  the  bonds 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  as  circumstances  may  sug- 
gest ;  but  these  relations  are  all  spontaneous,  not  part  of 
a  fixed  organisation.  There  is  no  central  and  supreme 
authority.  The  sense  of  unity  among  Christians  has 
been  strengthened  under  the  pressure  of  common  perils. 
Christendom  is  no  meaningless  word;  one  current 
of  faith,  of  love,  of  missionary  zeal,  runs  through  all 
the  Churches  both  of  the  East  and  West ;  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  which  flows  in  every  land  is  the  firmest 
cement  to  bind  together  the  living  stones  of  the  build- 
ing, which  seeks   no   support   outside  of  itself.     The 
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ecclesiastical  organisation  is  found  in  all  its  essential 
features  in  all  the  Christian  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  vast  Roman  Empire.  They  hold  the 
same  creed — a  creed  at  once  definite  and  broad — which 
allows  many  minor  differences,  the  result  of  free 
inquiry,  but  unfurls  above  them  all  the  banner  of 
Christ.  Every  neophyte,  on  coming  up  out  of  the 
water,  repeats  the  same  Credo,  which  echoes  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Iren^us  truly  says  that 
he  is  the  organ  of  all  the  Churches  throughout  the 
whole  world  when  he  expresses  the  Christian  faith  in 
its  fundamental  articles,*  He  does  not  write  under 
the  dictation  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  whether 
individual  or  collective,  which  would  have  fixed 
the  terms  of  a  formal  proposition.  No.  Out  of  the 
largeness  of  his  heart,  as  he  beautifully  says,  comes 
that  fervent  and  simple  confession  which  expresses  the 
belief  in  which  all  Christians  lived,  and  for  which  they 
were  daily  ready  to  die.  There  is  the  same  unanimity 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  errors  which  threaten  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity.  These  cannot  be  met  at  once  by 
a  definite  protest,  because  heresy  often  appears  cloaked 
in  a  subtle  and  deceitful  guise.  Each  particular  Church 
may  be  misled  for  a  while  by  some  artful  innovation, 
but  we  do  not  find  in  one  instance  that  any  important 
section  of  early  Christendom  persevered  in  serious 
error.  Any  teaching  which  really  compromised  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  was  in  the  end  set  aside,  even 
before  the  days  of  official  synods  and  format  decrees, 
simply  by  the  true  intuition  of  the  Christian  heart. 
The  Church  has  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
■  IrenKus,  "Contra  Hisres."  L  3. 
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keeps  it  safely  without  any  judicial  formalities.  In  this 
way  a  spiritual  Catholicity  gains  strength  without  as- 
suming a  fixed  and  hierarchical  form. 

There  is  then  as  yet  no  essential  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  things.  The  Church,  regarded  collectively  as 
the  bride  of  Christ,  is  not  confined  to  any  visible 
organisation;  it  rises  above  all  outward  limitations, 
and  in  its  lofty  ideal  still  soars  above  imperfect  forms 
and  local  restrictions.  Beneath  this  ideal  Church, 
which  is  everywhere,  and  yet  in  its  entirety  is  nowhere, 
since  it  is  a  great  spiritual  fact  perceived  by  God  alone, 
there  are  individual  Churches,  self-governing  communi- 
ties, each  having  its  own  little  hierarchy,  but  all  united 
in  a  common  bond  of  faith  and  love.  They  thus  share, 
and  share  in  proportion  as  they  are  animated  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  that  spiritual  catholicity  which  is 
neither  a  chimera  nor  an  abstraction,  but  a  Divine 
reality,  which  no  organisation  can  either  contain  or 
restrain.  This  will  be  no  longer  the  case  when  this 
spiritual  unity  becomes  identified  with  a  vast  organised 
body  called  Catholicism,  having  a  visible  centre  and 
hierarchy.  Then  the  individual  Churches  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mother-Church,  to  which  they  will  be 
in  subjection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Irenjeus  is 
leading  in  this  direction  when  be  speaks  of  the  episco- 
pate as  a  sacerdotal  institution  based  upon  apostolic 
succession.  But  here  again  the  idea  was  in  advance  of 
the  fact.  The  Christendom  of  this  epoch  is  not  one 
vast  organised  society  with  definite  powers,  and  with  a 
central  authority  exercised  over  the  local  Churches. 
These  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  unity  existing  among 
them  is  a  purely  spiritual  unity.    It  results  from  their 
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agreement  in  thought  and  feehng;  hence  it  extends 
only  to  that  which  is  essential,  and  never  imposes  on 
them  the  yoke  of  uniformity.  This  unity,  without 
losing  its  true  character,  assumes  some  outward  forms 
of  manifestation  which  are  not  the  less  important 
because  they  are  spontaneous:  thus  the  Churches  cor- 
respond by  letter.  We  have  shown  that  this  practice, 
which  goes  back  to  apostolic  times,  was  in  full  exercise 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Clement  of 
Rome,  though  none  of  these  great  bishops  ever  take 
the  tone  of  authority.  They  write,  not  as  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  addressing  inferiors,  but  as  brethren  to 
brethren,  offering  them  counsels,  and  exhorting  them 
to  fidelity  in  the  common  peril.  We  see  from  the 
"Pastor  Hermas"  that  the  ancient  Church  attached 
great  importance  to  these  letters,  for  in  one  of  his 
visions  he  receives  the  command  to  communicate  his 
revelations  to  the  various  Churches  for  their  edifica- 
tion.' One  of  the  finest  documents  of  the  second 
century  is  the  letter  of  the  Christians  of  Lyons  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  after  the  terrible  persecution 
which  had  decimated  their  Church.  It  has  no  clerical 
character;  it  is  not  the  language  of  a  bishop  addressing 
another  bishop,  or  of  a  metropolitan  who  transmits  his 
directions  or  exhortations  to  an  inferior ;  it  is  the  Church 
itself  in  its  totality,  which,  all  wounded  and  bleeding  from 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  persecution,  and  yet  victorious, 
recounts  its  conflict  and  its  triumph  to  those  brethren 
of  a  distant  land  whence  came  its  first  missionaries, 
and  to  whom  it  feels  itself  bound  by  strongest  ties  of 
love.     The  opening  passage  of  the  letter  shows,  far 

*  "Pastor  Hermas,"  Visio  ii.  4. 
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better  than  any  arguments,  what  Catholicity  was  in  the 
second  century.  It  commences  thus:  "The  servants 
of  Christ  who  live  at  Vienna  and  at  Lyons  to  the 
brethren  in  Asia  and  Pbrygia,  who  have  the  same  faith 
and  the  same  hope  of  redemption  with  us,  peace,  grace, 
and  glory  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."* 

The  Churches  were  not  satisfied  with  letters :  in 
cases  of  importance  they  sent  delegates.  IrenKUS, 
before  his  election  to  the  bishopric,  was  charged  by 
the  Church  of  Lyons  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  confer  on 
the  troubles  caused  by  the  Monfanist  agitation.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Eleutherus,  appears  to  have  wavered 
for  a  time  in  his  estimate  of  a  movement  which  had  a 
grand  prestige  of  austerity  about  it.t  The  Christians  of 
Gaul  desired  to  confer  with  their  brethren  of  Italy,  to 
have  an  understanding  and  come  to  an  agreement  with 
them.  Delegates  were  also  sent  on  the  same  occasion 
into  Asia  Minor  with  letters  which  might  be  described 
as  the  religious  testament  of  some  of  the  martyr-confes- 
sors recently  put  to  death.  The  object  of  this  depu- 
tation was  clearly  defined :  its  great  aim  was  to  ensure 
the  peace  of  the  Churches. t  These  free  interchanges 
of  brotherly  love  were  considered  sufficient,  without  re- 
course to  any  imperious  subpcenas  or  formal  decrees  of 
doctrine. 

The  elevation  to  the  see  of  Lyons  of  Irenasus,  the  ' 
fervent  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
fresh  proof  of  the  close  relation  subsisting  between  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West.     When  this  same 
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Polycarp  came  to  Rome,  Bishop  Soter  asked  him  to 
Jay  his  hand  on  several  elders,  in  order  to  show  how 
truly  he  felt  himself  one  with  him  in  the  episcopal 
ofBce.*  The  Communion  was  given  without  hesitation 
to  foreign  brethren.t 

It  was  not  only  ideas  and  opinions  that  were  inter- 
changed among  the  Churches  of  different  countries. 
The  bond  of  Christian  love  drew  them  far  more 
closely  together,  and  they  expressed  their  brotherly 
affection  in  many  practical  forms.  The  Christian 
who  was  journeying  found  a  home  wherever  he  found 
brethren  in  the  faith.  He  was  loaded  with  gifts  and 
treated  as  a  son  even  in  that  great  city  of  Rome, 
where  he  might  as  easily  have  been  lost  as  in  the 
desert.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  commends  Bishop  Soter 
for  his  truly  brotherly  kindness  to  strangers, J  The 
Christians  carried  letters  from  their  bishops  with  them 
as  credentials  on  their  journeys.  These  were  called 
cpistolm  communicatoriw,  because  they  testified  that  their 
bearers  were  In  communion  with  the  Church,  and 
might  be  received  as  brethren.  In  conformity  with  the 
generous  usages  of  the  first  century,  the  Churches  sent 
abundant  alms  to  their  brethren  in  poverty,  whether 
they  were  confessors  suffering  at  home  or  Christians 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,§ 

The  country  Churches  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  those  in  the  towns,  since, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  those  which  had  but 
very  few  members  were  instructed  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  three  delegates  from  neighbouring  Churches 

•  EUEiebius,  "H.  E."  v.  24.  _  t  Ib;d.  v.  24. 
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in  the  election  of  their  bishop.  The  ceremony  of 
consecration,  and  cases  of  episcopal  discipline,  called 
in  like  manner  for  the  assistance  of  these  Churches." 
Thus  was  formed,  under  the  pressure  of  a  simple 
necessity,  the  first  germ  of  a  diocesan  organisation 
which  was  afterwards  to  receive  important  develop- 
ment. The  local  Churches  were  called  parishes,  that 
is  to  say,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
colonies  or  stations  on  a  journey,  to  remind  the  Chris- 
tians that  the  religious  life  is  a  pilgrimage  towards 
heaven.t  Some  Churches  were  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  supremacy:  these  were 
the  Churches  founded  by  the  apostles  or  their  imme- 
diate successors,  such  as  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Ephesus.  They  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  a 
recognised  centre  of  authority  in  the  little  community. 
Their  importance  consisted  mainly  in  their  being  the 
surest  guardians  of  primitive  tradition.  They  are 
centres,  not  of  power,  but  of  information,  and  this 
is  no  less  true  of  the  powerful  Church  of  Rome  than  of 
the  rest.  Irenasus,  in  a  well-known  passage  already  in- 
terpreted by  us,  gives  greater  prominence  to  this  Church 
because  it  comes  more  within  his  cognizance  than  any 
other.J  It  is  evident  that  these  large  Churches,  by 
their  very  position,  had  a  preponderating  power.  Rome 
and  Alexandria  were  mighty  centres  of  thought,  making 
their  intellectual  influence  felt  far  and  near.  In  the 
advantages  thus  arising  in  great  measure  from  purely 
external  circumstances.  Christian  teaching  necessarily 

lus,  "H.  E."v.24. 
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shared,  and  thus  the  Churches  of  these  cities  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  favourable  situation,  not  an  established  right  of 
priority. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  in  important  and  difficult 
cases,  the  Churches  of  a  certain  district  were  wont  to 
assemble  in  conference  or  in  synods,  following  the 
example  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  when  they  had 
been  called  to  decide  the  delicate  question  how  mui:h 
of  the  ancient  ritual  was  binding  upon  the  Gentile 
converts.  These  synods  were  not  at  first  periodical ; 
they  were  simply  convened  when  the  necessity  arose, 
and  did  not  constitute  a  regular  deliberative  assembly. 
They  were  mainly  composed  of  bishops,  but  this  fact 
does  not  imply  any  systematic  exclusion  of  the  laity.* 
That  the  laity  had  a  full  right  to  take  part  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  example  of  Origeii.  When,  a 
century  later,  these  irregular  conferences  are  replaced 
by  periodical  synods,  we  shall  find  the  claim  of  the 
Christian  laity  expressly  reserved.t  These  early  synods 
make  no  pretension  whatever  either  to  infallibility  or 
to  authority:  they  are  simple  conferences  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance,  co-operation,  and 
counsel ;  for  removing  difficulties,  guarding  against 
dangers,  and  especially  for  repressing  rising  heresies. 
Greece  was  the  cradle  of  the  synodal  system.  This  was 
the  natural  product  of  a  soil  fertile  in  schools  of  every 
description,  in  which  the  art  of  philosophical  discussion 

"  Origen,  while  still  a  kyman,  preached  at  Cssnrea  before  an  assemblv 
of  bishops,  which  was  no  doubt  of  a  synodal  character.  Eusebiua,  "  H.  E. 
vi.  19.  See  on  this  whole  question  of  early  synods,  Hcefele,  "Concilien 
Geschichte,"  voL  L  introduction  and  chap,  i. 

■f  "  Presbytero  et  plebibus  consistentibiis,"  Fourth  council  of  Carthage. 
Routh,  "Reliq.  Sacree,''  iii.  loi. 
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with  all  its  marvellous   instruments  was   born.     "  In 

I  certain  parts  of  Greece,"  says  TertuUian,  "  councils  or 

I  synods  are  held  in  the  name  of  all  the  Churches.     In 

i  these  councils  the  gravest  subjects  are  discussed  :  these 

assemblies,  representative  of  the  Christian  name,  are 

regarded  with  great   respect."*     The  primitive  syno' 

is  already  somewhat  transformed  and  idealised  by  the 

imagination  of  the  ardent  African,  yet  he  attributes  to 

these  assemblies,  which  he  exalts  so  highly,  no  other 

function  than  that  of  deliberating  in  common  :  he  does 

I  not  regard  them  as  constituting  any  final  authority. 

The  origin  of  these  synodal  conventions  is  perfectly 
I  simple.  An  unknown  writer,  who  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  resistance  to  Montanism,  before  that 
heresy  had  as  yet  become  schism,  narrates  (according 
to  Eusebius)  that  having  learned  that  the  Church  of 
Ancyra  in  Gaiatia  was  troubled  by  the  Montanists, 
and  uncertain  t  as  to  their  true  character,  he  visited  it 
with  one  of  the  elders  who  shared  with  him  in  the 
government  of  his  own  Church. t  His  purpose  was  to 
enlighten  his  brethren  of  Ancyra  on  the  grave  errors 
which  for  a  moment  they  had  been  almost  ready  to 
accept.  The  elders  of  Ancyra  asked  him  to  leave  them 
in  writing  the  substance  of  his  exhortation,  and  he 
complied  with  their  wish.  Such  must  have  been  fre- 
quently the  occasion  of  the  first  synodal  gatherings. 
A  pious  bishop  learns  that  a  Church  is  in  danger  of 


"  Aguntur  per  GriccLas  ilia  certis  in. 
I  per  quce  el  altiora.  quieque  in  commiini 
T  toEius  nominis  Chiistiani  magna  venerati 
Ljejoniis,"  13. 
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being  led  astray  by  false  teaching.  He,  of  his  own 
accord,  visits  the  Church,  taking  with  him,  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry.  He  confers  with  the  elders  of  the  Church 
visited,  and  the  results  of  the  conference  are  preserved 
in  a  letter.  We  have  here  before  our  eyes  the  simple 
commencement  of  synodal  government  in  its  primitive 
form.  It  dates  probably  from  the  second  century,  for, 
according  to  the  text  of  Eusebius  which  we  have  just 
quotedj  we  are  still  in  the  period  when  the  elder  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  bishop.  We  find  the 
synodal  system  somewhat  further  developed  a  few 
years  later,  when  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Montanist  heresies  of  Asia  Minor, 
a  letter  which  received  the  signature  of  a  large  number 
of  bishops.*  Evidently  this  mission  had  been  preceded 
by  a  conference,  in  which  several  Churches  had  been 
represented. 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  between  the  Churches  of  the  West 
and  of  Asia  Minor,  as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  gave 
rise  to  many  ecclesiastical  conferences.  This  dispute 
had  arisen  in  the  previous  period,  but  it  had  not  then 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  Church,  because  it  had  been 
considered  with  reason  as  referring  to  a  point  of  form 
purely  secondary.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  held 
that  Easter  should  always  be  celebrated  on  the  14th 
Nisan,  that  is,  on  the  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  was 
slain  for  the  Jews.  Their  chief  reason  was  that  St. 
John  had  placed  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  on  this 
date.  Their  fast  lasted  only  till  the  evening  of  the 
' 'YwamifKiiJiTiis  ^IpavToi  liaaopiiv  iwiaKiiFuv,  Eusebius,  "H,  E,"i 
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14th  Nisan.  The  entire  feast  therefore  continued  only 
one  day,  and  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
celebrate  it  on  a  Friday,  but  on  the  14th  Nisanj  when- 
ever that  occurred.  The  Christians  of  the  West,  on 
the  contrary,  would  only  enter  on  their  Easter  cele- 
bration on  the  anniversary  Sunday  of  the  resurrection, 
and  would  not  break  their  fast  till  the  great  time 
arrived  in  which  alone,  according  to  their  view,  it  was 
meet  and  fitting  to  rejoice.  The  question  acquired 
new  gravity  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  sought  to  compel  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  West. 
He  convoked  synods  in  the  East  and  West  to  effect 
his  end.  Those  of  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  Palestine, 
and  Gaul  were  of  his  opinion.*  At  Cassarea  the  party 
of  authority  expressed  itself  with  some  severity. 
The  synodal  letter  there  written  concludes  with  this 
injunction:  "Be  careful  to  send  copies  of  our  letter 
into  all  the  Churches,  so  that  we  may  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  errors  of  those  who  wander  from  the  way 
of  truth.  We  have  learned  that  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria celebrates  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  ourselves. 
We  have  ascertained  by  an  interchange  of  letters  that 
there  is  perfect  agreement  between  us  on  this  matter."t 
Imperious  as  this  missive  is,  however,  it  makes  no 
pretension  whatever  to  the  possession  of  Divine 
authority  or  supernatural  illumination.  The  bishops 
of  Csesarea  have  conferred  with  the  great  Church  of 
Alexandria ;  they  have  found  that  they  are  following 
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the  same  tradition ;  and  they  only  give  their  decision 
after  having  elucidated  by  natural  means  a  simple 
question  of  fact. 

The  synod  which  was  held  at  Ephesus  under  thej 
presidency  of  Bishop  Polycrates  felt  itself  in  no  wise 
bound  to  submit.  This  is  clear  from  the  firm  language 
used  by  this  great  bishop  to  Victor  in  the  letter  which 
he  sent  him  in  the  name  of  many  colleagues :  "  We 
shall  maintain  invariable,"  he  says,  "  our  own  observ- 
ance of  Easter  on  the  day  accustomed,  neither  adding 
nor  altering  anything.  Many  and  illustrious  witnesses 
of  the  great  resurrection  will  come  forth  from  their 
tombs  to  confirm  this  ancient  practice  of  Asia  Minor, 
foremost  among  them  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Master,  the  deacon  Philip 
and  his  holy  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  not  to  mention  a  legion  of  martyrs.  These 
have  all  followed  the  tradition  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
rule  of  the  Church.  And  I  also,  Polycrates,  who  am 
the  least  of  all,  will  not  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  my 
kindred,  for  seven  of  my  family  have  been  bishops,  and 
I  am  the  eighth.  I  have  always  celebrated  Easter  on 
the  day  of  unleavened  bread.  Therefore,  my  brother, 
having  arrived  at  my  sixtieth  year  in  the  Lord,  and 
having  consulted  many  of  the  brethren  throughout  the 
whole  Church,  and  sustaining  myself  upon  sacred 
Scripture,  of  which  I  have  read  all  the  pages,  I  fear  not 
the  threats  of  any.  Those  greater  than  I  have  taught 
me  to  say:  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  men."* 
Polycrates  concludes  by  declaring  that  he  speaks  not 

*  STiftEXijeiuc  roll  diTD  n)f  otrovfiivijt  aliXfoie  ral  iroBaf  ayiav  ypa^^ 
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simply  in  his  own  name,  but  that  he  could  prolong 
indefinitely  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  sign  his  letter,  and  who  had  given  it  their 
entire  approval. 

Thus  one  synod  is  not  afraid  to  act  in  opposition 
to  other  synods :  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  west  are 
not  held  to  be  binding  at  Ephesus.  Polycrates  refers 
to  Scripture  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors.  This  is  for  him  the  para- 
mount authority.  Above  all  ecclesiastical  conferences 
is  a  higher  power,  that  of  God  Himseif,  to  which  alone 
he  is  prepared  to  yield  obedience,  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  Divine  will  is  made  known  to  him  by  the 
sacred  Scriptures  and  by  history.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  grand  utterance  with  which  Peter  had  rebuked 
the  tyrannous  assumption  of  the  synagogue  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Christian  conscience  as  its  watch- 
word against  the  first  usurpations  of  the  Roman  epis- 
copate. This  is  the  first  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
against  the  rising  hierarchy.  From  Socrates  to  Pas- 
cal, the  freedom  of  the  soul  is  sustained  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  face  of  purely  human  authorities,  so 
soon  as  these  infringe  on  the  domain  of  conscience- 
Bishop  Victor  maintained  his  claims,  and  sent  let- 
ters to  the  Churches  to  declare  that  his  opponents  at 
Cassarea  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  universal.  It  was  but  a  vain  effort.*  It 
went  beyond  any  measure  of  authority  which  the 
Christianity  of  the   second   century  was   prepared   to 
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recognise.     Several  bishops  sent  grave  remonstrances 
to  Bishop  Victor.* 

The  most  illustrious  of  these,  Iren^us,  in  a  synod 
held  in  Gaul,  wrote  to  Victor  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  a  letter  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  him  the  result  of  their  deiiberations.t 
After  arguing  the  point  in  question,  and  giving  his 
approval  of  the  Western  mode  of  celebrating  Easter, 
IreniEus  protests  in  distinct  terms  against  the  claim 
put  forth  by  Bishop  Victor  to  impose  uniformity  upon 
the  Churches,  and  to  exclude  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity those  who  maintain  some  differences  in  the 
observance  of  worship  which  are  in  accordance  with 
ancient  tradition.  "  This  difference  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Easter  fast,"  he  says,  "does  not  date 
from  our  era:  it  goes  back  to  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
Those  who  then  presided  over  the  worship  of  the 
Church  may  have  been  somewhat  negligent;  they  may 
have  failed  in  wisdom  and  discretion  in  bequeathing 
these  customs  to  the  generation  following.  But  peace 
has  nevertheless  been  preserved  among  all  Christians. 
Let  us  live  in  peace,  as  our  fathers  did.  Differences  in 
the  mode  of  fasting  still  leave  intact  the  unity  of  the 
taith,"!  Irenreus  appeals,  in  support  of  this  exhor- 
tation, to  the  generous  example  of  one  of  Victor's  pre- 
decessors. Bishop  Soter,  who  at  the  time  of  Polycarp's 
sojourn  in  Rome  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  their 
decided  differences  on  the  question  of  Easter,  to  accord 
to  him  all  the  rights  of  a  bishop  in  his.  own  Church. 
The  letter  of  the  Gallic  synod  was  sent  not  only  to 
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Victor,  but  to  a  large  number  of  Churcbes.*  IrenEcus 
claimed  as  good  a  right  as  bis  colleague  of  Rome  to 
speak  to  bis  bretbren  tbrougbout  the  whole  world.  It 
was  not  at  all  by  Victor's  suggestion  that  he  had  con- 
voked the  synod  of  the  Gauls,  and  no  Roman  delegate 
had  sat  in  that  synod.  Its  resolutions  had  not  required 
any  contirmation  before  they  could  be  promulgated.  In 
fact,  the  synodal  letter  contained  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  first  attempts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
constitute  a  central  power  and  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
the  Churches. 

The  Church  of  the  second  century  remains,  then, 
to  the  very  close,  a  stranger  to  anything  like  hier- 
archical centralisation  :  it  knows  nothing  at  all  analo- 
gous to  the  papacy.  Every  bishop  has  an  equal  right 
to  bear  the  name  of  pope,  or  father.  The  religious 
community  constitutes  a  free  confederacy,  united  by 
living  bonds,  not  by  chains.  Synods  are  spontaneous 
assemblies  gathered  to  confer  on  difficult  questions  as 
they  arose,  but  without  any  pretension  to  supernatural 
wisdom  or  authority  in  their  decisions.  There  are  no 
fixed  rules  for  the  convocation  or  for  the  composition 
of  these  assemblies.  They  have  not  as  yet  any  official 
character.  We  have  Churches  firmly  constituted, 
finding  a  bond  of  spiritual  unity  in  their  common  faith 
and  love  ;  but  the  Christianity  of  these  times  is  widely 
different  from  an  external  catholicity,  with  one  central 
power  binding  together  all  the  various  communities 
into  one  great  hierarchical  organisation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BCCLESIASTICAL  CRISIS  OF  THE   THIRD   CENTURY— J 
ITS  GENERAL   FEATURES   AT   ALEXANDRIA. 

§  I, — General  Character  of  the  Crisis. 

The  Church  passed  through  a  great  crisis  between  the 
years  220  and  280,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  triumph 
of  the  hierarchical  party.  The  victory  was  far  more 
severely  contested  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  the 
conflict  was  sharp,  especially  in  the  great  centres  of 
Christianity,  each  party  being  headed  by  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  of  the  faith.  The 
liberties  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  already 
abridged  in  the  preceding  period,  were  defended  with 
equal  courage  and  dignity,  though  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  they  were  sometimes  compromised  by  ex- 
aggerations much  to  be  regretted.  The  hierarchical 
party  came  out  of  the  conilict  fortified  on  two  essential 
points.  In  the  previous  period  the  episcopate  had 
established  its  pre-eminence  over  the  office  of  elder; 
it  had  become  indubitably  the  central  power  of  the 
local  Church.  It  now  assumed  a  new  attribute,  which 
gave  it  a  decidedly  priestly  character — the  prerogative 
of  remitting  sins.  In  the  second  place,  ecclesiastical 
centralisation,  the  constitution  of  one  visible  catholic 
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Church,  advanced  at  great  strides.  There  was  but 
one  more  step  to  be  taken,  and  its  organisation  would 
be  complete.  Such  was  the  twofold  result  of  the 
crisis  which  we  are  now  to  trace  through  its  various 
phases. 

Fresh  causes,  apart  from  those  already  indicated,  are 
at  work  to  favour  the  hierarchical  tendency.  Persecu- 
tion is  in  the  third  century  at  once  more  fierce  and 
more  frequently  recurring  than  heretofore.  In  the  short 
intervals  during  which  the  Church  enjoyed  profound 
peace,  she  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
crowd  of  proselytes  waiting  at  her  gate  becomes  more 
and  more  numerous;  the  conditions  of  admission  are 
relaxed,  and  spiritual  declension  is  more  frequent  than 
of  old.  A  Church  largely  composed  of  nominal,  super- 
ficial Christians,  led  by  impulse  rather  than  by  serious 
personal  conviction,  is  very  apt  to  abandon  itself  to  the 
clergy,  that  it  may  be  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
moral  responsibility.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  in 
such  a  Church  persecution  would  lead  to  many  defec- 
tions when  it  burst  forth  in  renewed  and  sudden  fury. 
The  cases  of  apostasy  are  innumerable,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  assumes  an  importance  altogether 
new.  Hitherto  restoration  to  Church-fellowship  had 
not  been  granted  to  Christians  who  had  denied  the 
faith,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  this 
barrier  is  removed.  It  is  deemed,  and  not  without 
reason,  imprudent  to  leave  the  apostates  finally  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church.  Their  restoration  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  episcopate,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  claims  the  power  of  the  keys.  Hot  controver- 
sies arise  on  this  subject  between  the  representatives 
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of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hierarchy.  Unhappily,  the  former  carry 
their  rigour  to  excess,  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  their 
adversaries,  who  seem  to  have  on  their  side  reason  and 
moderation.  The  measure  of  their  indulgence  becomes 
therefore  the  measure  of  their  increase  of  authority. 
Thus  that  important  innovation  of  the  power  of  the 
keys,  which  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  any  section 
in  the  preceding  period,  is  now  received  by  the  Church 
in  its  irritation  against  the  extreme  Puritans,  who  would 
make  it  bend  beneath  a  yoke  of  implacable  discipline. 

The  very  nature  of  these  debates  on  internal  disci- 
pline leads  to  a  notable  advance  in  the  constitution  of 
the  visible -catholic  Church,  and  contributes  effectually 
to  the  substitution  of  outward  unity  for  that  spiritual 
and  living  oneness  with  which  the  Church  had  been  so 
long  content.  In  fact,  while  the  great  controversy  of 
the  second  century  turned  on  points  of  doctrine,  this  of 
the  third  was  directed  chiefly  to  questions  of  organisa- 
tion and  discipline.  The  adversaries  with  whom  the 
Church  of  this  age  is  at  issue  are  no  longer  heretics, 
who  deny  the  essence  of  the  gospel ;  they  are  men 
whose  creed  is  in  the  main  orthodox,  or  differs  only 
from  that  generally  accepted  on  secondary  questions. 
The  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  heads  of 
the  hierarchical  party  is  one  affecting  the  government 
of  the  Church,  not  its  doctrine.  The  opponents  of  the 
hierarchical  party  desire  a  Church  at  once  pure  and 
free,  in  which  the  universal  priesthood  is  the  natural 
corollary  of  the  holiness  of  all  the  members.  It  follows 
that  by  these  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  episco- 
pal oflice,  while  great  prominence  is  given  to  those  moral 
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qualities  which,  in  their  view,  alone  qualify  for  service  ' 
in  the  Church.  Now  in  these  spiritual  qualilications 
there  is  no  monopoly ;  they  may  be  shared  equally 
among  all  Christians ;  indeed,  they  are  found  some- 
times in  a  higher  degree  among  the  humbler  members 
of  the  Church — the  laity.  The  hierarchical  party  is 
led  on  by  the  heat  of  controversy  to  maintain  precisely 
opposite  views,  and  to  exalt  the  office  at  the  expense  of 
the  spiritual  gift  or  qualification  for  it,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  holy  order 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  religious  life.  Irenseus, 
at  issue  with  Gnosticism  in  its  thousand  insidious  ' 
forms,  regarded  the  episcopate  as  the  guardian  of 
apostolic  tradition,  the  recognised  defender  of  the  truth, 
which  it  possessed  as  a  heritage  by  virtue  of  an  un- 
interrupted succession.  Orthodoxy  was,  in  his  eyes, 
the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  common 
faith  the  bond  of  unity.  In  the  third  century  all  was 
changed;  schismatics  took  the  place  of  heretics,  and 
separatism  occupied  far  more  attention  than  doctrinal 
error.  Unity  was  defended  rather  than  dogmatic 
truth,  which  latter  was,  in  fact,  but  feebly  assailed. 
Questions  of  organisation  are  the  vital  questions  of  the 
day.  A  visible  catholic  unity  shows  itself  more  and 
more  plainly  as  the  declared  opponent  of  the  ultrapu- 
ritanism  of  that  age,  which,  in  order  to  restore  a  pure 
Church,  breaks  with  Christianity  as  then  constituted. 
The  episcopate  is  regarded  pre-eminently  as  the  autho- 
ritative guardian  of  that  great  body  which  relaxes  its 
requirements  so  as  to  embrace  a  religious  company 
necessarily  of  a  very  mingled  character.  The  resistance 
offered  to  the  hierarchy,  by' its  very  extravagance,  drives 
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the  Church  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  it  is  not  till 
the  close  of  the  third  century  that  the  victory  is  really 
decided.  The  opposition  did  not  always  display  the 
hitterness  and  narrowness  of  the  sectarian  spirit ;  there 
were  phases  of  the  contest  in  which  the  greatest  spirits 
of  the  Church  were  found  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Then 
the  struggle  was  long  and  often  dubious.  It  will  be 
our  task  to  describe  its  course  in  the  principal  centres 
of  the  Christendom  of  the  third  century:  at  Alexandria, 
where  it  resulted  in  a  moderate  hierarchy;  at  Rome  and 
at  Carthage,  where,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  it 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  priestly  and 
governing  party.* 

§  2. — The  Ecclesiastical  Crisis  in  Alexandria. 

True  scientific  liberty  is  not  compatible  with  a  spirit 
of  bondage  in  the  social  organisation,  at  least  when  this 
mental  freedom  means  something  more  than  a  mere 
idle  curiosity  of  the  mind — a  sort  of  aristocratic  epicu- 
rism, which  thinks  to  mark  its  superiority  by  contempt 
for  all  that  is  not  purely  intellectual.  Alexandria 
was  the  metropolis  of  Christian  theology,  its  most 
brilliant  centre.  When  we  remember  that  the  higher 
class  of  its  catechumens  was  instructed  by  Clement 
and  Origen,  we  can  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
intellectual  level  of  this  noble  Church.  Heroic  fervour 
blended  with  extraordinary  breadth  of  mental  culture. 
Such  a  Church  would  naturally  be  little  prepared  to 
bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  hierarchical  authority.     The 

•  On  this  whole  subject — the  crisis  of  the  third  century — the  bc5t  book, 
apart  from  the  original  documents,  is  Ritschl's  "  Die  Entstehung  det 
altcatholiachen  Kirche."    and  edition.    Bonn,  1857. 
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Christians    of    Alexandria    were    for    the   most    part  | 
thinkers,   learned  men  and  confessors,   ever  ready  to  1 
defend  the  truth  by  word  and  by  blood.     They  were  i 
little    disposed   to   become   a   mute   and   docile    flock   ' 
beneath   the    shepherd's   crook.     Moreover,  the   ideas  j 
that  had  been  instilled  into  them  in  the  school  of  the 
catechists  were  altogether  opposed  to  the  hierarchical 
tendency.     The  Uberalism  of  this  great   Church  was   ' 
manifest   in   its  very   constitution,  which    up   to   the 
commencement   of  the   third    century  maintained,  as 
of  old,  the  equality  of  bishops  and  elders.     The  bishop 
was  always  taken  from  among  the  elders,  and  it  was 
from  these,  his  former  colleagues,  that  he  received  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  j 
bishop.* 

Popular  election,  which  played  an  important  part  in  , 
the  time  of  Athanasius,  had  certainly  not  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  preceding  period.  The  elders  of  Alexan-  I 
dria,  who  were  twelve  in  number,  had  doubtless  the  right  I 
of  presenting  or  naming  the  bishop,  if  we  adopt  Jerome's  1 
expression.!  The  people  confirmed  the  designation  by  j 
their  choice,  and  then  toUowed  the  consecration  of  the  ] 
chosen. I     If  they  were  capable  of  conferring  the  epis- 1 

"  "AlexandriiE  a  Marco  evangtlista  nsque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysiuni'J 
qiiscopos  piesbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum  ia  excelsior!  gnidu  collo-l 
catum  episcopum  nominabanl."  St.  Jerome,  "Ep.  ad  ETangel.  Op."( 
iv.  p.  802.  1  *ij0v  Tou  \no6  vavrii.    Gregor.  Nai.  "Orat.,"a4.1 

X  The  consecration  of  the  bishop,  named  from  among  the  twelve  eldei^  ■ 
by  the  other  eleven,  is  attested  by  this  passage  from  the  antials  of  t' 
patriarch   Eutychius.       "  Constituit   evangelista  Marcus  ut   cum  vacai 
patriarcbatus  unum  e  dnodecim  presbyteris  eligerent,  cujus  capiti  reliqi 

nndeeim  manus   imponentes  ipsi    benetiicerent  et  patriarcham  c 

Eutych.  Patr.  Alex.  "Annals,''  interpr.    Pocockio,   Oion.  1658, 
"Wlien  Eulychius  asserts  that  there  were  no  bishops  properly  ao  called  ii 
^ypt  until  after  Demetrius,  he  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ''Coptic  C 
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copal  dignity,  they  must  have  themselves  possessed  its 
essential  attribute,  for  we  can  only  communicate  that 
which  we  have.  It  follows  that  they  did  not  recognise 
at  Alexandria  any  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
offices.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  bish- 
opric of  Heraclas  in  the  year  232.  From  this  date 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  conformed  to  the  general 
practice,  and  the  election  and  consecration  of  bishops 
were  conducted  according  to  the  general  traditions  of 
the  third  century.  It  is  therefore  averred  that  an 
important  change  in  favour  of  the  hierarchical  system 
was  made  at  Alexandria  at  the  very  time  when  the 
same  policy  was  triumphantly  established  in  Rome. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  change  was 
initiated  by  Heraclas,  who  was  the  successor  of  Origen 
in  the  school  of  the  catechists,  and  entirely  imbued 
with  his  spirit.  Evidently  the  way  had  been  prepared 
by  the  previous  bishop,  who  had  probably  already 
accepted  in  principle  the  new  order.  Now  this  pre- 
decessor of  Heraclas  was  that  very  bishop  Demetrius 
who  was  so  bitter  an  adversary  of  Origen,  especially  on 
matters  of  Church  government.  We  are  justified,  then, 
in  ascribing  this  radical  and  momentous  change  in  the 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  capital  of  Egypt  to  the 
same  influences  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  led  to 
the  exile  and  excommunication  of  Origen,  and  aimed  a 
blow,  in  his  person,  at  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  the  most  enlightened  champion.  In 
order  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  with 
regard  to  Origen,  we  must  have  some  idea  of  the 
breadth  of  view  of  the  great  Alexandrine  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions. 
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We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  mention  ot  '■ 
these  views  in  the  summary  already  given  of  his  theo- 
logical system,  and  have  presented  them  simply  as  a 
consequence  of  his  general  tenets.  It  will  be  needful  to 
dwell  on  them  more  at  large,  if  we  would  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  contest  between  him  and 
his  bishop.  The  special  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
arose  were  rather  the  occasion  for  it  than  its  true  cause. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  theological 
differences  wefe  really  the  main  ground  of  Origen's 
condemnation.  This  would  be  to  antedate,  as  it  were, 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  which  was  the  offspring  of  the  great 
councils,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  anathemas.  The 
most  daring  challenges  of  the  great  Alexandrine  were 
not  flung  at  any  official  credo,  and  his  teachings  were 
in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  general 
belief  as  defined  by  Iienseus.  There  exists  no  positive 
proof  that  Origen  was  condemned  for  his  doctrine.  He 
complains  that  the  notes  of  one  of  his  conferences  with 
the  Greek  heretics  had  been  tampered  with,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  two  synods  which  condemned 
him  made  any  allusion  to  doctrinal  errors  as  forming 
the  charge  against  him.*  That  his  theology  should 
have  aroused  objections  and  awakened  fears,  even  in 
Egypt,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  ;  but  that  it  should 
have  led  to  his  excommunication  in  an  age  when  it 
was  the  admiration  of  the  Churches  of  Syria,  and  on 
the  point  of  being  represented  in  the  episcopal  see  of 
Alexandria  itself— this  is  beyond  belief.  The  deep 
divergence  between  the  views  of  Origen  and  of  Deme- 

ennndrizE."   Huet's  Editioi^  J 
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trius  on  the  subject  of  Church  organisation  and  autho- 
rity is  the  only  sufficient  explanation  of  the  vehement 
contest  which  arose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  broad  than  the 
conception  of  the  Church  which  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  the  illustrious  catechist.  He  shows  with  perfect 
clearness  that  the  Church,  pure  and  spotless,  known 
of  God  alone,  formed  of  all  true  believers  on  earth  and 
in  heaven,  and  united  to  the  holy  angels,  differs  widely 
from  the  visible  Church,  which  is  the  partial  and  im- 
perfect realisation  of  the  Divine  ideal.  The  former  is 
the  Jerusalem  above,  the  Church  indeed,  into  which 
nothing  that  defileth  can  enter."  The  visible  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  separate 
Churches,  each  one  of  which  is  to  the  Christian  a  city 
built  by  the  Word  to  be  his  refuge.t  The  mission  of 
these  Churches  is  to  prepare  souls  to  enter  the  true  and 
invisible  Church,  in  which  they  find  eternal  salvation. 
The  perfect  Church  is  one ;  the  visible  Churches,  on 
the  contrary,  are  many;  they  are  still  learners  in  the 
school  of  holiness  and  perfection.  They  secure  the 
presence  of  Christ  by  prayer.J:  These  Churches  are 
necessarily  of  a  mixed  character;  many  of  their  mem- 
bers do  not  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  and  do  it 
dishonour  by  evil  and  earthly  passions. §  Just  as  we 
see  on  the  stage  actors  who  simulate  heroism,  so  the 
Church  has  in  her  bosom  those  whose  profession  of 
religion  and  piety  is  but  a  farce.  || 

•  T^  liiv  arpiiac  int^tjulae.  "  De  Orat."  2a  See  Redepeoaong, 
"Origenes,"  i.  351-361 ;  Origen,  "  Opera,"  i.  229. 

t  'Eiroiijoj  fivtiOai  wavraxov  iraXijoJof.      "  Cantra.  Celfiam,"  iii.  29. 
t  Origen,  "  In  Cflcitic.  cantic."  i.;  "  Opera,"  iii.  41. 
f  Ibid,  "  In  Matt.-'  xvi.  21  ;   "Opera,''  i.  751. 
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Not  all  the  baptized  are  saved;  the  sacrament  does 
not  stand  in  the  stead  of  piety.  It  is  necessary  to 
labour  without  ceasing  for  the  purification  of  the 
Churches  by  means  of  a  discipline  which  is  to  be 
severe  and  yet  moderate,  and  exercised  only  with 
regard  to  matters  which  come  within  the  cognisancv) 
of  man,*  For  the  rest,  human  judgment  is  fallible; 
there'is  but  one  judgment  which  never  errs,  and  it  is 
this  which  shall  distinguish  in  the  temple  of  Qod'be- 
tween  the  vessels  of  wrath  and  ihe  vessels  of  mercy.t 
With  respect  to  the  restoration  of  backsliders,  Origen 
remained  entirely  faithful  to  the  ancient  practice, 
which  did  not  sanction  it  in  cases  of  apostasy  or 
murder.  I 

He  lays  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  guarding 
and  purifying  the  ecclesiastical  office,  for  when  this  is 
abandoned  to  mercenaries,  who  use  it  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, it  is  degraded,  and  fails  of  its  purpose.  It  is 
then  valueless,  and  the  Church  is  bound  to  expel  from 
her  fellowship  any  one  who  profanes  it.§ 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  interpreted  on  most  exalted 
principles.  The  keys  which  open  the  gate  of  heaven 
are  chastity  and  justice  :  |!  hence  they  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  alone;  every  Christian  is  a  priest, 
and  taught  of  God.lT  He  even  becomes,  after  a  faithful 
confession,  like  the  Apostle  Peter,  for  in  building  like 

■  Origen,  "  In  Jean  Nave.  Homil."  ni.  1(  "Opera,"  ii.  447, 
t  Ibid.  "  In  Jerem.  Homil."  So;  "Opera,"  lii.  279. 

I  Ibid.  "In  LeTilic.  HomiL"  IV,  2  ;  "Opera,"  ii.  26Z!  "De  Oratiooe^" 
3S,  vol.  i.  256.  Comp.  Eiod.  viiL  «;  "Opera,"  vol.  ii.  160. 

I  IWd.  "  In  Jesu  Nave,  HomiL'  7,  g,  6;  "  Opera,"  iL  434,  435. 
jilbid.  "In  Matt."'iii,  14;  "  Opera,"  iiL  530. 
T  Ibid.  "  Homilia  in  Numeros,"  3  j  "Opeia,"  ii, 
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Peter  upon  the  rock,  which  is  Christ  Jesus,*  he  earns 
the  right  to  bear  the  symbolic  name.  The  power  of 
binding  and  condemning  is  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
moderation  even  upon  heretics  ;  the  endeavour  should 
always  be,  by  inquiry  into  their  error,  to  win  them  back 
to  truth. t  All  this  was  at  the  opposite  extreme  from 
the  hierarchical  party,  who  only  regarded  external 
organisation,  and  attached  to  office  a  value  altogether 
disproportionate  to  that  of  moral  worth,  ever  exalting 
dignity  above  piety.  With  Origen,  living  piety  was 
the  one  great  essential,  the  only  true  qualification  of  a 
Christian  or  bishop,  the  only  channel  of  Divine  grace, 
linding  its  full  realisation  beyond  all  organisations  in 
the  one  ideal  Church  alone,  which  is  raised  above  all 
our  narrow  notions  and  darkened  judgments.  It  is 
to  this  higher  sphere  that  Origen,  excommunicated  by 
the  hierarchy,  looks  for  his  justification. 

Let  us  suppose  a  bishop  inclining  to  hierarchical 
notions  confronted  with  this  exalted  and  positive  libe- 
ralism, and  we  see  at  once  that  a  collision  is  inevitable. 
Origen,  moreover,  is  not  satisfied  with  laying  down 
general  principles ;  he  passed  severe,  judgment  upon 
the  Churches  of  his  day,  and  he  protested  with  indig- 
nant eloquence  against  the  ambition  of  the  bishops  in 
the  large  towns.  It  was  probably  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  and  his  visits  to  several  important  centres  of 
Christendom,  that  he  uttered  his  famous  homily  on  the 
buyers  in  the  temple.  He  compared  the  Churches  in 
which  worldliness  and  love   of  gain  were  the   ruling 

t  Orieen,  "In  Mall."  xiil  31 ;  "  Opera,"  iii.  613.  Peter  [s  here  re- 
garded 05  the  lype  of  the  perfect  Christian,  identilying  himself  with  the 
Divine  roclc,  which  is  Christ. 

t  Ibid.  "  Contra  Celsum,"y.  63;   "Opera,"  i.  627. 
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,  principles,  to  the  profaned  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He 
scourges  anew  with  the  whip  of  small  cords  these 
betrayers  of  their  trust.  "  If  Jesus  Christ,"  he  says, 
"wept,  with  reason,  over  Jerusalem,  is  it  not  yet  far 
more  evident  that  He  must  weep  over  the  Church, 
which,  having  been  built  for  a  house  of  prayer,  has 
been  made  a  den  of  thieves  by  the  avarice  and  luxury 
of  some  Christians,  among  whom,  alas !  we  must 
number  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  God?"* 
Making  happy  use  of  his  allegorical  method,  Origen 
compares  the  bishops  who  traffic  in  Churches  to  the 
sellers  of  doves  in  the  temple.  He  would  that  their 
episcopal  chair  was  overturned,  like  the  table  of  the 
Jewish  money-changers,  and  he  adjures  Christ  to  come 
and  purify  His  temple  with  His  righteous  wrath  and 
stem  anathemas. t  Those  sell  the  Church  who  hand 
it  over  to  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  who  are  without 
knowledge  or  piety,  and  disposed  to  use  their  authority 
tyrannically.  Let  those  who  boast  of  sitting  in  Moses' 
seat,  and  who  sell  and  hand  over  the  Churches  in  this 
way,  understand  what  Scripture  means  when  it  says 
that  "the  tables  of  the  sellers  of  doves  were  over- 
turned." It  is  time  to  restore  the  profaned  sanctuary 
to  the  purposes  of  prayer.  "  Let  all  those  who  occupy 
the  episcopal  chair,  and  who  love  to  take  the  upper- 
most places,  see  that  they  do  not  so  occupy  it  that  if 
Christ  were  to  return  He  would  overthrow  it."  J 

In   another   homily,   Origen    attacks   with  peculiar 
power  the   bishops   and   elders  who  had   relaxed   the 

•  Eiflt  u^  «oi  riSi-  iiyBviiivur  tov  \aou.        "In  Matl,   Homil."  l5,  21; 
"Opera,"  HI  750. 

/"lid.  "Opera,"  iii.  751.  J  Origen,  "Id.  Opera,"  iii,  753- 
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sinews  of  discipline,  and  forgotten  that  they  were  to  be 
as  the  open  eyes  of  holiness,  to  watch  over  the  Church.* 

Origen  was  not  aiming  at  Demetrius  in  these  strin- 
gent strictures  :  he  was  too  just  to  inflict  upon  him 
an  unmerited  castigation.  Nevertheless,  those  whom 
he  attacked  belonged  to  the  hierarchical  party:  it  was 
possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  not 
visited  their  Churches,  might  be  ignorant  of  their 
practices  while  he  approved  their  principles.  The 
burning  words  of  his  catechist  against  the  spirit  of 
domination,  against  all  that  seemed  to  menace  the 
liberty  of  the  Churches,  had  a  wider  application  than 
to  the  avarice  of  Zephyrinus  or  the  intrigues  of 
Callisthus.  The  situation  was  critical.  Demetrius  had 
long  been  the  friend  of  Origen;  he  was  proud  of  the 
lustre  which  his  teaching  shed  upon  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  The  feelings  of  base  jealousy  which  Euse- 
bius  imputes  to  him  are  gratuitously  supposed,  and 
rest  on  no  historical  basis.  That  which  is  certain  is 
that  Demetrius  sought  to  reinforce  the  episcopate,  and 
to  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  Christian  community. 

If  there  was  one  right  inherent  in  the  universal 
priesthood,  it  was  certainly  that  of  bearing  testimony 
before  the  Church  to  gospel  truth.  For  a  long  time, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  St,  Jerome,  all  taught. 
"  When  ye  come  together,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  every  one 
of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
'lath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things 
be  done  unto  edifying."  t  The  most  ancient  portionof 
the  "Apostolical  Constitutions"  recognised  expressly 

•  Oritjen,  "  In  Jesu  Nave.  Homi)."  7,  S,  6  j   "  Opera,"  ii.  434 
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the  right  of  the  laity  to  teach  publicly.*  In  Alexandria 
itself,  was  not  the  school  of  the  catechists,  which  was 
placed  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church,  presided 
over  by  a  layman  ?  Doubtless  religious  instruction 
passed,  de  facto,  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  because  competency  for  the  work  was  in  general 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  office ;  but,  de  jure, 
it  still  belonged  to  all  Christians.  Origen  on  his  first 
journey  in  Syria  was  called  to  preach  at  Cfesarea  before 
,  several  bishops.t  No  one  deemed  that  his  doing  so 
s  a  breach  of  discipline  and  order;  the  presence  and 
approval  of  the  bishops  showed  on  the  contrary  that 
the  act  was  perfectly  regular.  And  yet  when  Demetrius 
heard  of  this  preaching  of  Origen  he  was  much  offended. 
He  sent  a  letter  of  commination,  forbidding  him  an 
act  which  other  bishops,  his  equals,  had  held  to  be  per- 
fectly legitimate.  They  appealed  in  reply  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church.  They  said  that  "  wherever  lay- 
men had  been  found  capable  of  edifying  the  Church, 
they  had  been  permitted  to  speak."  J  Demetrius  wrote 
a  second  letter,  and  sent  it  by  the  deacons  of  the 
Church  at  Alexandria,  to  mark  the  importance  he 
attached  to  this  prohibition.§  He  thus  openly  declared 
himself  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchical  party. 

Origen  made  no  resistance  to  the  order  of  his 
bishop.  All  appeared  tranquil  till  some  years  later, 
about  the   year    228,   when    Origen,   being   again    at 

•  "Const.  Apost,"  viii.  47- 

t  'EvSa  Boi  SiaXlyiaBaL  rcic  rt 
ioAtiaias  oi  rflji  iTrioicoTroi, 
oiiimi  TtTBxtl'ora.     Eusebius,       

oy  irpDoo/iiXfiv  uiri  tSv  ayluiy  i 


J"Ojrtfv   tvpia< 


(fipOToylas 
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lias  ipiinviiiiv  ypa^&c  M 
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.     Ibid.' 
'atrAtfiiayroc,  li'  ivSpii 
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Csesarea,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elder  by  the 
bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues.* The  reason  of  this  step  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Public  preaching  had  been  forbidden  to 
Origen  as  a  layman.  The  bishops  of  Syria  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  silence  of  this  great  voice, 
which  they  had  invoked,  moreover,  to  oppose  the 
heretics  who  were  troubling  Achaia.  It  was  needful 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission  that  he  should  he 
perfectly  free,  and  that  there  should  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  exercise  of  his  mighty  eloquence,  Origen  was 
furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  own 
bishop,  which  seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  his 
consecration  could  not  be  objectionable.  But  it  proved 
nothing  of  the  sort.  So  soon  as  Demetrius  learned  that 
his  catechist  had  been  made  deacon  without  his  concur- 
rence, and  outside  of  his  own  Church,  he  testified  the 
liveliest  indignation.  When  Origen  returned  to  Alex- 
andria two  years  later  (230),  he  found  himself  the  subject 
of  the  gravest  accusations.  Not  willing  to  provoke 
dissension  in  the  Church,  he  returned  to  Syria,  where 
he  was  sure  to  find  a  welcome  and  devoted  friends. 
Demetrius  was  not  disarmed  by  this  departure.  He 
convoked  for  the  first  time  a  synod,  in  which  sat 
several  Egyptian  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  Origen  was  pronounced  unworthy  to  fill 
his  post  of  catechist,  and  was  excluded  from  the  Church, 
but  no  judgment  was  passed  upon  the  validity  of  his 
consecration.t 

■  Ensebliis,  "  H.  E."  vi.  33. 

i  SuvoJoc  dSpalliiTiii  liriatiiriav  tai  tivuv  wpcatvrlpiuv  xari  'Opiyirouc' 
^  ii  ^ijfi'ttTQi  piToarfivoi  /liv  liiro  'AXi^aptftias  riv  'Oprfittiv.  ,  .  /iijti 
(ilamtiv.     Fholius,  "  Codex,"  118, 
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Demetrius  was   not  yet   satisfied.     He  convoked   i 
fresh  synod,  but  to  this  he  admitted  none  of  the  eldersB 
of  the   Church,  probably  because  they  were  attache( 
to  Origen,  and  he  made  a  selection  even  among  th(a 
bishops.     An   assembly  thus  packed  was  at  his  com-1 
raand:   it  completed  the  work  of  the  first  synod, 
declaring  that  Origen  could  not  hold  the  office  of  elder.* 
The  decisions  of  the  two  synods  were  sent  to  all  the^ 
Churches,  and  were  ratified  except  by  those  of  Palestine, 
Phcenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia.      Demetrius   died   the  J 
following  year.     Origen  might  have  had  himself  rein- , 
stated  by  Bishop  Heraclas,  his  disciple  and  friend,  but  I 
he  preferred  not  to  reopen  controversies,  from  whichJf 
his  great  soul  recoiled.     During  the  whole  of  this  crisis,! 
of  his  life  he  displayed  remarkable  firmness  and  gentle-  F 
ness,  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  buta 
a  mind  far  above  petty  recrimination.     In  this  way  ^M 
man  honours  a  noble  cause,  and  commands  the  respectj 
even  of  his  bitter  adversaries. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  bearing  of  the  act  i 
Demetrius,  we  must  judge  of  it  not  by  the  rules  in>l 
operation  in   the  period  following,  when  the  Catholic  ■ 
Church  was  fully  constituted,  but  by  the  institutions  oi 
his  day.     It  is  false  to  attempt  to  explain  his  conduct 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the  imprudent  asceticism  of 
Origen  in  his  youth.     The  so-called  apostolical  canon, 
which  forbids  the  priesthood  to  a  eunuch,  was  not  then   , 
in  force   in   the   Church,   else   the   resistance   of   the 
Churches   of   Syria  would   have   been  quelled   by  the 
simple  appeal  to  an  accepted  rule,  and  the  elders  of 
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Alexandria  would  not  have  hesitated,  in  the  first  synod, 
to  degrade  Origen.  It  appears  that  Demetrius  had 
made  the  mutilation  of  Origen  an  objection,  but  not 
as  the  determining  reason,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
no  decisive  influence.  The  true  offence  was  his  con- 
secration out  of  his  own  Church.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity  there  was  nothing 
abnormal  or  illegal  in  this.  The  Church  was  held 
united  in  all  its  parts  by  one  common  bond  of  faith  and 
love,  while  each  separate  Church  was  free  to  move  at 
will  in  its  own  particular  sphere,  so  long  as  the  bases  of 
the  one  faith  were  maintained  and  respected.  Spiritual 
oneness,  independence  in  internal  government  of  the 
various  Churches — these  were  the  two  features  which 
characterised  the  Christianity  of  that  day.  Every 
Christian,  coming  from  whence  he  might,  felt  himself 
at  home  in  any  Church  ;  he  shared  in  its  worship,  and 
took  part  in  its  inner  life.  This  was  the  evidence  of 
unity.  Independence  was  guaranteed  by  the  absence 
of  any  official  interference  of  one  Church  in  the  govern- 
ment of  another ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  free 
interchange  of  communications,  counsels,  exhortations, 
hearing  no  official  character.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
what  could  he  more  natural  than  the  consecration  of 
Origen  by  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  of  Cssarea,  and 
the  surrounding  towns?  As  a  Christian  he  belonged 
to  these  Churches;  there  he  found  his  spiritual  father- 
land and  home.  Being  called  to  fulfil  an  important 
mission  in  their  name,  he  received  the  investiture 
which  facilitated  his  work.  He  would  have  been 
wrong  if  he  had  appealed  for  permission  to  Alex- 
andria,  since    this    was    another    ecclesiastical    orga- 
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nisation  equally  independent ;  but  he  was  right  : 
receiving  the  office  of  elder,  to  qualify  him  for  . 
work  in  the  East  and  in  Greece.  The  first  synod  con-fl 
voked  by  Demetrius,  while  it  showed  a  strong  animus  I 
against  Origen,  did  not  venture  to  dispute  his  con- 1 
secration.  It  follows  that  to  that  assembly  it  seemedl 
legitimate.  It  needed  a  packed  synod  to  secure  i 
majority  to  annul  the  act  of  the  bishops  of  Syria.j 
There  was  here,  then,  a  flagrant  innovation,  else  the  I 
decision  would  not  have  cost  so  many  efforts  and  in-| 
trigues.  Demetrius  thus  took  a  great  step  towards  I 
placing  the  constitution  of  the  Church  upon  a  hierar*  \ 
chical  basis;  he  sought  to  transform  it  into  one  great.l 
body,  subject  throughout  to  the  same  rules,  divided! 
into  fixed  dioceses,  which  could  never  encroach  upon  J 
one  another.  He  intended  that  the  Churches  of  the-l 
East  should  bring  their  ecclesiastical  life  into  exact 
accordance  with  that  of  the  other  Churches,  as  though 
all  belonged  to  the  same  organisation.  Uniformity  was 
thus  placed  above  spiritual  unity.  The  same  spirit  of  ] 
domination  made  itself  felt,  no  doubt,  in  the  internal  I 
government  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  hence,  f 
as  we  have  indicated,  it  was  during  the  episcopate  of  J 
Demetrius  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  so  tol 
speak,  was  prepared,  by  which  the  elders  lost  their  1 
right  of  consecrating  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  I 
Egypt. 

The  hierarchical  system  does  not  seem  to  have  made] 
any  further  advance  at  Alexandria  till  the  close  of  the! 
century ;  the  question  of  discipline  was  not  raised  ia  I 
that  Church.  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  continued  thej 
traditioa  of  their  great  teachers  and  predecessors, 
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tradition  which  accorded  ill  with  the  bias  of  the  clerical 
party.  The  wind  of  reaction,  which  blew  more  and 
more  over  the  Christianity  of  the  third  century,  had 
nevertheless  passed  upon  Alexandria  also.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  note  that  the  hierarchical  tendency 
had  no  more  declared  enemy  than  Origen,  the  finest 
genius  of  Christian  theology.  His  activity  in  this 
sphere  has  been  hitherto  too  little  noticed. 
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Reactionary  movements  gain  in  violence  by  the  mea-  I 
sure  of  resistance  they  encounter.     At  Alexandria  thel 
opposition  to  the  hierarchical  system  was  broad  and: 
moderate,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  noblirl 
spirit   of   Origen,  hence  the  episcopal  party  was  notj 
driven  to  any  extreme  measures.     It  was  otherwise  atl 
Rome,  in  that  narrow  and  fervid  atmosphere,  in  whichn 
ecclesiastical  prejudices  in  the   Church  were  not  held 
in  check  by  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge. 
Resistance  there  was  from  the  first,  fierce  and  deter- 
minedj  such  as  could  not  fail  to  exacerbate  the  clerical 
party,  and  urge  them  on  in  their  course.     Montanism 
also,  by  its  extreme  rigour  on  the   one  hand,  might 
incite  the  victorious  party  to  exaggerate  their  own 
principles  on  the  other. 

We  have  considered  the  sect  of  Montanus  in  its  com- 
plete development,  and  under  the  form  finally  assumed 
by  it,  which  rendered  it  irreconcilable  with  the  Church- 
Even  thus,  it  would  be  unjust  to  liken  it  to  those  here- 
sies which  assailed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 


•  See  Ritschl,  "  Enlstchung  der  i 
"  Hippolytus,"  L  91-102.  See  ray 
Second  Century,  "  Revue  Chietienn 


bolischen  Kirche  "  p.  529.  Bunsen, 
jcle  on  the  Church  of  Rome  ia  the 
'  'S56,  pp.  6-65. 
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gospel.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  before  grave 
discussions  had  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  dangers  to 
which  it  exposed  the  ecclesiastical  order,  it  came  to 
be  accepted  as  orthodox  teaching,  and  gathered  nume- 
rous adherents,  especially  in  the  West,  for  in  the  East, 
near  its  cradle,  its  visionaries  had  talked  so  loudly,  and 
raised  so  much  opposition,  that  all  were  on  their  guard 
against  them.  Rome  was  a  region  well  adapted  to 
receive  Montanism.  The  Church,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  centurj-,  there  formed  a  world  of  its  own;  its 
members  were  counted  by  thousands,  and  new  adher- 
ents were  added  every  day,  especially  when  persecution 
was  relaxed  or  for  a  while  suspended.  This  multitude  of 
neophytes  could  not  breathe  with  impunity  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  Greco-Koman  world.  It  needed  a 
rare  firmness  to  close  heart  and  eyes  against  the  satur- 
nalia of  a  brilliant  and  corrupt  civilisation,  which  had 
at  its  command  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  seemed 
impatient  to  consume  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  its 
insatiable  lusts.  The  Church  of  Rome  received  its 
members  not  only  from  the  slave  mart,  the  workshop 
of  the  artisan,  and  the  low  Jews'  quarters.  The  palace 
of  the  C^sars  had  been  open  to  it  from  the  time  of  St. 
Paul.  Biases  patricians,  high-born  ladies,  feeling  that 
mniii  of  life  of  which  Seneca  speaks,  had  attached  them- 
selves more  or  less  openly  to  the  new  religion.  They 
had  come  with  their  hands  full  of  gifts ;  their  munifi- 
cence had  ministered  to  the  poor,  and  had  enabled  the 
Church  to  adorn  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  They  had 
probably  led  on  by  their  example  a  number  of  others, 
who  had  joined  the  Church  rather  under  their  influence 
than  as  a  matter  of  personal  conviction.     Hence  some 
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relaxation  of  primitive  austerity  began  to  show  itself  in 
this  great  Church. 

A  party  of  stern  disciplinarians  was  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  broader  and  more  indulgent  school.  We 
have  watched  its  rise  with  "Pastor  Hermas" — a 
preacher  of  repentance  like  John  the  Baptist.  It  did 
not  constitute  itself  into  a  particular  sect,  or  separate 
in  any  way  from  the  Church  ;  it  formed  the  elect  body 
\vithin  the  Church,  and  did  not  always  observe  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  early  Montanists  who 
came  to  Rome  gathered  around  them  the  Christians 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  Hermas  still  breathed.  The 
Montanists  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as 
innovators:  they  observed  a  prudent  silence  upon  their 
doctrine  of  continuous  inspiration,  and  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  oracles  of  their  prophetess.  Had  they  acted 
otherwise,  they  would  have  at  once  provoked  opposi- 
tion, and  called  down  upon  themselves  the  reprobation 
of  a  Church  so  temperate  and  conservative  as  that  of 
Rome.  The  fact  that  they  lived  there  for  some  time 
in  peace  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  prudence.  They 
contented  themselves  with  insisting  on  the  moral  aspect 
of  their  doctrine,  protesting  against  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  manner  of  life  in  the 
Church.  They  denounced  unsparingly  all  second  mar- 
riages, enjoined  excessive  fastings,  and  stigmatised  in 
strong  terms  every  measure  of  prudence  adopted  with 
a  view  to  escape  martyrdom.  On  all  these  points  they 
met  with  much  ready  sympathy,  for  they  only  carried 
to  its  logical  consequences  the  rigorous  principles  which 
had  been  already  instilled  into  one  section  of  the  Roman 
Church.     The  most  important  element  of  their  teach- 
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ing,  which  gained  currency  probahly  through  individual 
propagandism,  was  the  idea  they  entertained  of  the 
Church.  They  would  have  it  absolutely  pure,  and 
claimed  for  it  perfect  holiness,  as  if  in  its  earthly  and 
visible  condition  it  were  possible  for  it  to  realise  com- 
pletely its  Divine  ideal.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
ecclesiastical  office  lost  ail  its  importance.  "That 
which  constitutes  the  Church,"  they  said,  "is  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  spiritual  man,  not  the  number  of 
bishops."*  The  predilection  of  Montanism  for  a  state 
of  ecstasy,  and  for  the  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy, 
led  to  the  same  result.  In  order  to  maintain  this  spot- 
less purity  of  the  Church,  the  disciples  of  Montanus 
opposed  the  public  restoration  of  open  offenders;  they 
did  not  allow  that  incontinence  of  life  could  ever  re- 
ceive pardon  before  men,  and  they  rejected  absolutely 
that  second  repentance,  which  had  been  universally  re- 
cognised. The  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal 
sins  being  carried  to  this  extreme,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  Church  to  erect  her  tribunal  of  penitence.  Now,  as 
it  was  from  this  tribunal  that  the  episcopal  rule  was 
to  be  mainly  exercised,  the  hierarchical  tendency  en- 
countered in  Montanism  its  most  determined  opponent. 
The  hostility  between  the  two  parties  did  not  at  once 
assume  the  form  of  open  warfare.  The  rupture  would 
have  come  much  sooner  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Christians  of  Gaul,  who  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
favourable  to  Montanism.  The  confessors  of  Lyons 
appear  to  have  felt  a  lively  sympathy  with  these  great 
apologists  of  martyrdom.  The  Church  of  Lyons  learned 
that  Montanism  was  arousing  some  opposition  in  Rome, 

•  Tertnllian,  "De  Pudicicii,"  ai. 
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and  that  Bishop  Eleutherus  was  disposed  to  condemn  -■ 
it.  Irenseus  was  sent  to  Rome,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
recommending  peace.*  Eleutherus  was  induced  by  this 
powerful  intervention  to  adhere  to  a  pacific  course. 
The  Montanists  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  mission.  The  hierarchical  party  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  easily  disarmed.  The  contest  was  quickly  < 
revived.  TertulUan  fanned  the  iJame  during  his  so- 
journ in  Rome.  He  arrived  in  that  city  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  the  episcopal  party  was  preparing  its 
gravest  usurpations  under  Bishop  2ephyrinus. 

Of  this  crisis  we  are  able  to  give  an  exact  account 
from  some  new  documents,  which  have  supplied  us,  as 
it  were,  with  the  details  of  the  battle,  of  which,  for  a 
long  while,  only  the  final  issues  were  known.  The 
discovery  of  the  "  Philosophoumena  "  of  Hippolytus 
has  thrown  much  light  on  the  fierce  struggle  for  the 
power  of  the  episcopate,  carried  on  in  the  capital  of  tha 
empire.  The  visit  of  TertuUian  to  Rome  forms  an 
important  era  in  this  struggle.  The  circumstances 
which  led  him  there,  the  contest  in  which  he  took  part, 
the  grave  consequences  of  his  intervention — all  are  of 
moment  in  this  critical  hour.  After  the  journey  of 
IreuEeus  and  his  paciiic  mission,  Montanism  had  con- 
tinued to  develop  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  without 
becoming  declared  schism,  though  it  ceased  not  to 
propagate  schismatic  views.  It  is  evident  that  a  rup- 
ture was  inevitable.  Irensus  himself,  better  instructed 
as  to  the  nature  of  teaching  which  was  in  flagrant 
opposition  to  his  own  conceptions  of  the  episcopate, 
had  disavowed  and  refuted  it  in  his  great  work  on 
•  EusebLus,  "II.  E."  v.  4. 
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heresies.  The  official  condemnation  was,  however, 
stiil  wanting.  The  question  had  been  left  undecided. 
It  was  under  Bishop  Victor,  the  successor  of  Eleu- 
therus  (1S5-197),  that  this  prolonged  hesitation  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Even  then  it  needed  the  inter- 
vention of  a  heretic  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Unitarian 
Fraxeas,  whose  heresy  was  not  at  first  discovered  by 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  who  were  little  versed  in  the 
deep  things  of  theology,  and  liable  to  grave  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  domain  of  thought.  Praxeas  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Montanism,  objecting  vehemently  to 
its  Trinitarian  teaching.*  The  disciples  of  Montanus 
insisted  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  distinction  of 
the  Divine  Persons,  in  order  to  exalt  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  Paraclete,  and  through  Him  the  continuous 
inspiration,  of  which  they  regarded  themselves  as  the 
representatives.  Praxeas  obtained  their  formal  excom- 
munication from  Bishop  Victor,  and  with  all  the  more 
ease  because  Caius,  a  teacher  venerated  throughout 
the  West,  had  sharply  attacked  the  millenarian  ideas 
of  Montanism.  He  would  not  have  succeeded  so  easily 
if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  much  disposed  to  sustain  its  most  extrava- 
gant pretensions,  had  not  found  in  this  condemnation 
the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  a  party  which 
had  strongly  opposed  him  on  ecclesiastical  questions.t 
TertuHian,  although  already  strongly  inclined  to 
ilontanist  severity,  had   not   yet   actually  joined  the 

*  See  "  Early  Yeais  ot  CTirislianity,"  vol.  ili.  "  Heresy  and  Christian 
Doclrine,"  139-141. 

i  "Idem  tunc  episeopum  Roinanum,  Rgnoscenlcm  jam  prophclias  Mon- 
lanl,  coe^it  et   tiieras  pacis  revocare  jam  emissis."     Tcctullian,    "Adv. 
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I  sect;  or,  rather,  as  Montanism  was  not  yet  organised 
as  a  schism  in  the  West,  there  had  been  no  occasion 
for  the  fiery  Carthaginian  to  break  with  the  Church. 
When  he  learned  that  a  notorious  heretic  hke  Praxeas 
had  obtained  the  condemnation  of  austere  men,  who 
seemed  to  him  as  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
Church,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  arrived 
in  Rome  overflowing  with  indignation,  and  engaged 
tlie  clergy  of  the  city  in  passionate  polemics,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  gather  around  him  those  whom  Bishop 
Victor  had  excommunicated.  The  theological  question 
became  confounded  with  the  question  of  discipline ; 
it  was  at  once  the  liberty  and  the  holiness  of  the 
Church  which  TerCuUian  defended  with  all  the  zeal 
and  vehemence  of  his  nature,  as  may  be  clearly  seen 
from  his  treatise,  "  De  Pudicitia,"  which  bears  the 
glowing  impress  of  these  hot  disputes.  It  is  true  that 
the  state  in  which  TertuUian  found  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  well  fitted  to  exasperate  him.  Here  the  testimony 
of  Hippolytus  is  of  great  value,  for  it  fills  a  gap  in 
the  history  of  this  period,  so  important  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.* 

Bishop  Victor  had  been  succeeded  in  the  year  197 
by  Zephyrinus,  an  ignorant  man,  little  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  even  accused  of  an  ijrmoderate 
love  of  money.  He  was  an  indifferent  priest,  well 
fitted  to  become  the  tool  of  an  intriguer.  He  had 
fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Caliisthus.     This 

*  The  principal  aulhority  for  iMs  crisis  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome  is  Ihe 
"  PhilosDiihauuiena. "  of  Hippolytus,  the  genuineness  of  which  we  have 
eslablishcd  hy  discussing  all  hypotheses  to  the  contrarr.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  Note  C.  p.  67a,  "  Early  Years  of  Chrisli- 
anity."  vol.  ii.  "  Martyrs  and  Apologists."  We  quote  from  the  excellent 
ediiian,  vrilh  commentary,  of  Diuiker  and  Scbncidewin,  Gottingen,  1859. 
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man,  though  hanished  to  the  country  by  Victor,  there 
to  bury  in  oblivion  a  dishonourable  past,  had  suc- 
ceeded by  his  artifices  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
new  bishop.  He  had  won  him  over  to  his  own  peculiar 
views,  and  was  actually  governing  under  his  name,* 
Callisthus  was  the  mairc  du  palais  of  this  faineant  king. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  biographer  of  Callisthus  may 
have  deepened  the  colouring  in  narrating  the  story  of 
the  youth  of  the  former  slave,  who  had  become,  io  his 
eyes,  the  corrupter  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  Hip- 
polytus  cannot  be  accused  of  calumny.  The  two  parts 
of  the  life  of  Callisthus  harmonise  perfectly.  We  know 
that  he  began  by  showing  himself  an  unfaithful  steward 
to  his  master  Carpophorus,  who  kept  a  sort  of  bank, 
and  that  in  order  to  escape  from  the  recriminations  of 
the  unhappy  people  whom  he  had  defrauded,  he  re- 
paired to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  make 
a  loud  profession  of  Christianity.  He  thus  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  exiled  to  Sardinia  as  a  confessor, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  mines  as  a  rogue.  By  dint 
of  importunity  he  contrived  to  secure  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  amnesty  which  Marcia,  the  mistress  of 
Commodus,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  new 
religion,  obtained  for  a  certain  number  of  Christian 
exiles.  Bishop  Victor  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  he 
banished  the  pretended  martyr  from  Rome.  These 
shameful  antecedents  must  have  been  somewhat  obli- 
terated before  Zephyrinus  would  have  dared  to  have 
Callisthus  about  him,  and  to  give  him  a  post  of  honour 

*  Tdv  Zl^pivov,  avSpa  tiiiliniv  Kai 
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and  trust  in  the  great  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
nominal  head.  Having  once  attained  this  important 
position,  Callisthus  had  but  one  end  in  view — to  become 
bishop  himself,  and  to  aggrandise  for  his  own  advan- 
tage the  episcopal  power.  Hence  his  flatteries  of  all 
those  who  might  aid  him  in  his  design,  and  his  advances 
to  heretics  who  were  half  Pantheists,  like  Cleomenes, 
NoStus,  or  SabelHus.*  If  we  seek  an  explanation  of 
the  favour  he  showed  them,  we  shall  soon  discover  that 
it  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  boldness  of  their 
speculations  as  in  their  declared  hostility  to  Montan- 
ism,  which  they  opposed  on  much  the  same  grounds 
as  Praxeas.  Now  Montanism  was  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  hierarchy,  the  Mordecai  covered  with  ashes,  pro- 
testing on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  episcopate;  the  solemn  preacher  oi 
repentance,  demanding  holiness  as  the  one  basis  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  God.  Vainly  it  had  been  con- 
demned ;  the  blow  aimed  at  it  was  very  recent;  the 
sympathies  of  austere  Christians  were  with  it  still. 
Callisthus  sought  everj'where  allies  against  the  Mon- 
tanist  tendency,  with  the  one  design  of  establishing 
in  opposition  to  it  the  episcopal  sovereignty.  We  find 
him,  in  fact,  at  this  period  urging  on  Zephyrinus  to 
issue  a  decree  which  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  right 
of  remitting  sins  in  virtue  of  their  office. 

Tertullian  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  decree,  when  it  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  every  hand.     St.  Jerome  states  that  he 

*  See  the  full  details  of  lliia  narnlivE,  with  the  quol-itions,  in  "  Early 
I'ears  of  Chrislianity, "  ii,  320-395;  also  Hi,  "Hereq'  and  Chri»lian  Doc- 
irine,"  142-14S. 
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entered  into  a  violent  controversy  with  the  elders  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.*  It  is  certain  that  the  wily 
Callisthus  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchical  party ; 
it  was  then  with  him  that  Tertullian  had  to  contend 
in  the  foremost  rank.  We  can  well  conceive  what 
would  be  his  line  of  argument.  It  bore  at  once  upon 
the  question  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline.  Finding  the 
ideas  of  Praxeas,  which  he  had  thought  finally  con- 
demned, current  in  high  places,  and  assuming  new  and 
more  daring  forms,  he  opposed  to  them  his  theology, 
already  deeply  tinged  with  Montanism.  We  know  that 
he  carried  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  so 
far  as  to  assert  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father.  Upon  the  question  of  discipline,  he 
directed  his  vehement  eloquence  against  the  usurpation 
meditated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  benefit  of 
the  episcopate.  His  treatise,  "  De  Pudicitia,"  written 
at  a  later  date,  recalls  the  powerful  arguments  used 
by  him  at  l^is  time  to  frustrate  so  audacious  an 
attempt. 

We  must  note  the  presence  of  two  distinct  elements 
in  Tertullian's  polemics.  He  is  right  in  opposing  the 
nesv  pretensions  of  the  episcopate  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  but  to  this  innovation  he  opposes 
another,  which  is  an  exaggeration  in  the  opposite 
direction :  he  absolutely  refuses  to  sanction  a  second 
public  repentance  after  baptism,  especially  in  cases  of 
incontinence.  He  adopts  fully  and  without  modification 
on  this  point,  the  implacable  discipline  ol  Montanism, 
and  he  thus  weakens  his  righteous  resistance  to  the 

•  "  Hie  cum  usque  ad  mcdiam  a>tatem  presbjier  ccelesi, 
inTidia  poslea  et  conlunielii?  clericomiii  RomanEp  ecclesi 
dogma  ilulapaus."    Hj'cron.  "  De  viris  illustribus, "  53. 
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encroachments  of  the  hierarchical  party,  Tertullian 
overwhelmed  his  opponents  with  a  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  which  bore  along  many  a  sophism  in  its 
turbid  waters.  He  carried  to  an  extreme  length  the 
distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins,  recognising 
no  restoration  on  this  side  the  grave  for  sinners  of  the 
latter  class.*  The  Church  until  now  had  refused  resto- 
ration to  apostates  and  murderers,  TeituUian  sought: 
to  establish  that  adultery  deserved  no  greater  indul- 
gence. He  drew  a  fearful  picture  of  it,  as  occupying 
the  middle  place  between  idolatry  and  murder.  Idolatry 
prepares  the  way  for  it,  in  its  impure  sanctuaries  and 
under  the  shade  of  groves  where  it  intoxicates  the  soul 
with  its  draughts  of  debasing  pleasures.  Murder 
marches  after  it,  for  blood  always  follows  close  upon 
lust,  sometimes  to  punish  it,  sometimes  to  obliterate 
its  traces.  What  hatred  does  not  incontinence  kindle, 
and  to  what  crimes  does  it  not  resort  to  hide  its  shame  ? 
Infanticide  and  abortion  are  its  most  frequent  conse- 
quences.t  Why  should  apostacy  be  so  much  more 
severely  visited  ?  Is  it  more  culpable  to  deny  the  faith 
at  the  stake  or  in  the  circus,  in  face  of  terrible  tortures, 
than  to  repudiate  it  in  act,  at  the  behest  of  siren  plea- 
sures ?  X  Tertullian  sets  aside  all  the  parables  of  mercy 
which  might  be  adduced  as  arguments  against  his  view, 
such  as  those  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money, 
the  Prodigal  Son.  He  wrests  Scripture,  to  extract  from 
it  the  bitterness  of  an  unsparing  severity.  The  most 
positive  texts  carry  no  weight  with  him;  §  he  disputes 
the  restoration  of  the  incestuous  at  Corinth,  notwith- 
standing the   evidence.ll      He   appeals  from   the   one 

•  Tertullian,  "  De  Vucliciiia,"  2.  t  Ibid.  J. 

!  liiM.  23.  §  Ibid.  7-10.  |[  Ibid.  13. 
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passage  to  the  general  tone  of  the  First  Epistle  to  thtf)| 
Corinthians,  "  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  gall,  andfl 
glowing    throughout   with    the    fire    of    an    avengin^^ 
wrath."*     He  well-nigh  makes  St. John  and  St.  Paull 
pitiless  sectaries,   Montanists  without  bowels  of  coin«ia 
passion.     If  bespoke  in  this  tone  at  Rome  —  and  I 
ivould  not  be  likely  to  moderate  his  language  in  the 
excitement  of  the  contest — he  must  have   singularijp 
injured  his   own  cause,    and  provoked  a  reaction  nol 
only  against  its  errors,  but  against  the  aspect  of  trutl 
he  was  defending.     And  yet  this  was  a  very  importai 
one,  and,  presented  with  more  moderation,  it  might  h 
delayed  the  triumph  of  the  hierarchical  party. 

Tertullian  vehemently  opposes  the  attempt  of  the  1 
clergy  to  seize  the  power  of  the  keys.  If  he  will  not 
recognise  a  second  repentance,  he  at  least  makes  a 
difference  between  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church 
and  the  innovation  now  proposed.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  penitent  had  been  accustomed  to  give  expression 
to  his  feelings  before  the  entire  Church,  and  in  its 
presence  to  shed  the  penitential  tear.  It  was  to  the 
Church  that  his  public  confession  was  made,  and  the 
entire  Church  at  once  witnessed  his  sorrow  and  gave 
the  sanction  for  his  restoration.  AH  this  is  changed  if 
the  absolution  is  to  be  pronounced  by  one  man,  under 
pretext  that  he  holds  an  ecclesiastical  office.  Tertul- 
lian absolutely  repudiates  this  claim.  "  God  alone,"  he 
says,  "can  pardon  sins,  and  He  may  pardon  even  the 
mortal  sins  which  have  been  committed  against  Him."t 

*  "  Animadvertamus  totam  epislolatn  ptlinaiii,  ul  ita  diici  im,  non 
atramenlo  sed  felle  conscriplam,  tumentem,  mdignantem,  iaviiliosain. " 
Tertullian,  "  De  Pudicitia,"  14. 

i  "  Quis  diniiltit  delkta,  ni  solua  Deus,  et  ulii^ue  morlalia  qiiK  in  i]- 
fuerini  jidmi^Sa  ?  "     Ibiil.  Ji. 
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Where  there  is  direct  revelation  and  supernatural  mani- 
festation of  His  will,  we  may  admit  the  possibility  of  this 
pardon  even  for  sins  for  which  there  is  no  remission  upon 
earth.  This  right  belonged  to  the  apostles,  because  the 
whole  of  their  mission  was  miraculous.  Where  are  the 
dead  whom  the  bishops  of  this  age  have  raised?  Where 
are  the  wonders  wrought  by  them?  We  may  believe 
the  same  right  of  absolving  to  have  been  possessed  by 
the  holy  prophets,  whose  lips  the  Spirit  had  touched 
■with  His  live  coal  from  the  altar.  When  the  Spirit 
speaks  directly  in  the  Holy  Church  by  a  supernatural 
inspiration,  all  ordinary  rules  give  way.*  But  how  can 
miraculous  restoration  affect  the  general  order  of  the 
Church  ?  Any  conclusion  derived  from  it  can  apply  only 
in  cases  where  there  is  clear  evidence  of  miraculous 
power  or  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 

Tertullian  treats  with  much  vigour  the  argument 
which  seems  already  to  have  been  derived  at  Rome  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Peter — "Upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  I  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  maintains  that  this  de- 
claration refers  exclusively  to  Peter  himself,  and  does 
not  confer  on  him  any  power  which  could  be  transmis- 
sible. The  great  apostle  who  had  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  three  thousand  Jews  assembled 
-on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  in  truth  opened  to  them 
the  gate  of  heaven.  When  he  pronounced  swift  judg- 
nient  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  he  used  his  awful 
power  to  bind,  as  he  used  his  power  to  loose,  when 
he  exempted  the  proselytes  of  the  Gentiles  from  sub- 
jection to  all  the  rites  of  the  synagogue.  But  these 
•  Teilullian,  "  De  Puaicitia,"  ai. 
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prerogatives  were  his  by  a  special  and  incommunicable 
gift  of  God,*  Moreover,  where,  we  ask,  do  we  find 
adulterers  restored  by  him?     In  a  word,  the  Church, 

as  ordinarily  constituted,  possesses  none  of  those  great 
prerogatives  which  are  based  alone  upon  miracles  or  in- 
spiration. "  Show  me,"  says  TertuUian,  to  the  bishop 
of  his  day,"  "  show  me  the  signs  by  which  I  may  know 
thee  as  an  apostle  or  prophet,  and  then  I  will  recognise 
in  thee  the  organ  of  the  Godhead,  and  thou  mayest 
claim  the  right  to  remit  even  mortal  sins.  But  if  to 
thee  is  committed  only  the  care  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  if  thou  art  called  not  to  rule  but  to  serve,  who 
art  thou,  to  grant  such  indulgence  ?  Being  neither  pro- 
phet nor  apostle,  thou  lackest  the  virtue  which  would 
render  thee  capable  of  granting  such  pardons."!  Ter- 
tuUian protests  against  the  facile  morality  which  would 
result  from  the  relaxation  of  discipline.  Using  a  lively 
figure,  he  compares  the  casuist  who  seeks  an  impossible 
equilibrium  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  to  a  dancer 
who  trys  to  walk  between  two  abysses  upon  a  tight  rope. 
Such  a  moralist  is,  to  use  his  bold  expression,  "  the 
rope-dancer  of  modesty  and  chastity."  J  TertuUian 
sums  up  his  arguments  in  these  words,  which  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  pretensions  against  which  he  is 
animadverting:  "To  pardon  is  the  right  of  the  Lord 
and  Master,  not  of  the  servant ;  the  right  of  God,  and 
not  of  the  priest."  § 

We  can  understand  what  a  storm  of  passion  and 
anger  would  be  aroused  by  words  like  these,  falling 

*  "Domini  jntentioaeoi  hoc  personaUtcr  Petro  conferenlem."  Tertul- 
lian,  "De  Pudicilia,"  "•  t  Ibid.  zi. 

{  "  Age,  tu  funambule  pudicilin:  et  castitalis."   Ibid.  lo. 

§  "Dcimini  enim,  nan  fomuli  est  }U3  et  arbltilum;  Dei  ipsius,  aoa 
Eaceidotis. "     Ibid,  21, 
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like  a  thunderclap  in  an  atmosphere  already  heavily 
charged  with  conflicting  elements.  The  rigid  school 
of  moralists  were  as  much  elated  on  their  side,  as 
many  Christian  souls  were  wounded  by  this  pitiless 
doctrine  and  discipline,  which  would  obliterate  some 
of  the  most  touching  pages  of  the  gospel,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Good  Shepherd  a  rod  of  iron, 
instead  of  the  crook  which  gathers  in  the  wanderers. 
Tertullian  thus  unwittingly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
his  opponents.  It  was  after  his  departure  from  Rome, 
when  he  had  shaken  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  upon  the 
great  Church,  which  he  regarded  as  fallen  from  the 
faith,  that  2ephyrinus  sanctioned  by  a  formal  decree 
the  right  of  the  bishop  to  pardon,  by  virtue  of  his 
priestly  authority,  sins  declared  mortal,  such  as  adul- 
tery and  incontinence.  Tertullian  calls  him  with  bitter 
irony  the  bishop  of  bishops,  little  dreaming  that  this 
appellation  will  shortly  be  a  reality,  and  crown  a  long 
!  series  of  usurpations."*  With  impassioned  eloquence 
he  asks  him  where  he  will  place  this  too  famous 
decree.  "  Shall  it  be  over  the  doorway  of  places  of 
infamy,  beneath  their  vile  advertisements?  A  repent- 
ance so  contemptible  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  very 
places  where  vice  renders  it  necessary.  The  assurance 
of  pardon  should  be  there,  to  be  read  by  those  who  enter 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  But  no!  it  is  to  the  door 
of  the  Church  that  a  promise  like  this  is  affixed,  and 
they  say  that  the  Church  is  a  virgin !  Far,  far  from , 
thee,  spouse  of  Christ,  be  so  shameless  a  proclamation  !"t 

•  "  Maximus  epiBcopns  episcoporum  edieit.    Ego  et  mechLa;  et  forniea- 
lionistlelictapiBniteQtialunclisdimilta"     Tertullian,  "De  Pudicitin,"  i. 
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It  does  not  seem  that  the  hierarchical  party  was 
satisfied  even  with  its  triumph  under  Zephyrinus,  foi 
under  his  successor,  who  faithfully  carried  out  his  policy, 
the  decree,  so  violently  incriminated  by  TertuUian,  was 
promulgated  a  second  time,  or  at  least  confirmed.  The 
hierarchical  party  felt  this  step  to  he  necessary  when  it 
found  itself  confronted  with  a  new  opposition,  all  the 
more  formidable  that  it  was  temperate,  and  could  not 
be  accused  schism. 

Let  us  trace  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
second  conflict.  Callisthus  had  attained  his  ends  at 
the  death  of  Zephyrinus.  By  dint  of  craft,  flattery,  and 
cunning  artifice,  he  had  gathered  a  sufRcient  number 
of  adherents  to  secure  his  election  to  the  bishopric 
(211-233).  That  one  formerly  a  slave  should  be  able 
to  attain  to  this  high  dignity,  appears  to  us  admirable, 
and  in  beautiful  accordance  with  that  perfect  equality, 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  all  men  in  Christ, 
which  St.  Paul  proclaimed  when  he  said,  "In  him 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free."  Unhappily,  this  slave 
had  brought  with  him  into  the  Church  the  Spirit  of 
intrigue  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Roman  nobility.  After 
a  dishonourable  youth,  the  memory  of  which  was  no 
doubt  effaced,  we  have  seen  him  flattering  the  heretics 
from  the  East  until  they  were  unmasked,  and  seeking 
among  these  men,  whose  peculiar  tenets  made  Mon- 
tanism  very  obnoxious  to  them,  a  rallying  point  from 
which  to  attack  those  stern  opponents  of  the  hierarchy. 
Having  gained  the  bishopric,  Callisthus  cast  off  his 
inconvenient  allies,  and  excommunicated  Sabellius,  his 
former  friend.  He  was  more  or  less  compelled  to  this 
act  in  spite   of  the   carresses   he   had   lavished    upon 
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Sabellius,  by  the  energetic  attitude  taken  by  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  was  no  other  than 
Hippolytus,  subsequently  bishop  of  Ostia,  This  was  ' 
an  adversary  not  to  be  despised.  His  reputation  was  ' 
great.  He  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  illustrious 
apologists  of  Alexandria,  and  was  versed  in  all  science 
and  philosophy.  The  conclusion  of  his  book  on  here- 
sies is  written  in  a  style  of  simple  and  grand  oratory, 
which  proves  him  to  have  had  the  gift  of  eloquent 
speech.  He  belonged  to  the  austere  party,  without 
falling  into  the  exaggerations  of  Montanism,  which  he 
had  opposed  in  common  with  Caius,  another  doctor  of 
this  same  Roman  Church,  who  had  specially  set  him- 
self to  discredit  the  visions  of  the  pretended  prophets. 
Hippolytus  undoubtedly  fell  into  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  asceticism:*  he  was  opposed  to 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  after  entering  on  their  office. 
He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  the  severity  of  the 
followers  of  Montanus  in  refusing  to  sinners  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration.  For  a  long  time  he  had  resisted 
Zephyrinus  and  Callisthus,  more  than  once  compelling 
the  latter  to  draw  back.  It  was  by  his  keen  polemics 
against  those  subtle  supporters  of  the  hierarchy  with 
whom  Callisthus  had  made  an  alliance,  that  the  new 
bishop  was  constrained  to  return,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, to  orthodoxy.  The  battle  was  to  be  renewed 
with  added  vehemence  on  the  domain  of  Church 
government.      Callisthus  was   obliged   to   spare  those 

■  Dollinger,  wlio  admila  the  cenaineness  of  Ihe  "  Philosophoumona," 
hus  attempted  to  represent  Hippolytus  as  a  Novalian  by  anticipation,  B  pure 
ftdiismatic,  who  was  banished  to  Oslia.  to  put  an  end  to  the  violent  agitations 
he  aroDsed.  But  these  ore  simply  mif^laken  attempts  to  juslify  Caliisthuj. 
See  "Hippolytus  and  Callisthus,"  by  Dbllinger,   Regensburg,  1853. 
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who  had  raised  him  to  power.      The  more  unfit  1 

was   for  his  high  position,  the  more   dependent  ■ 
he  on  those  by  whom  it  had  been  secured  for   him. 
He  was  bound  to  repay  their  service   to  him  by  com- 
pliances  of  every  kind.     He  appears  to  have   shown 
especial  consideration  for  two  classes  of  persons — the 
members  of  his  clergy  and  distinguished  ladies.     The 
latter  often  contracted  irregular  unions  with  men  of  the 
lower  class,  or  even  with  slaves.     CaUisthus  closed  his.J 
eyes  to  these  grave  irregularities,  as  to  many  others.*a 
Taking  his  stand  upon  -the  decree   of  i?ephyrinus,  he^l 
declared  that  he  had  the  necessary  authority  for  par-*r 
doning  all  manner  of  sins.t    Thus  the  usurpation  aSM 
his    predecessor  was    confirmed.     It    augmented   thej 
episcopal  authority  on  two  important  points:  first,  thff 
right  of  pardoning  sins  was  henceforth  devolved  on  thtf'l 
bishop  personally;  next,  this  right  was  under  no  limit-': 
ations,  as  heretofore,   and  extended  to  all  manner  oft 
sins.    The  new  priesthood  established  upon  these  fc 
was  a  far  more  privileged  order  than  the  old,  which  hai  J 
been  content  with  offering  expiatory  sacrifices  without 
making  any  claim  to  be  itself  the  guardian  and  dis- 
penser of  the  pardons  of  God. 

CaUisthus  further  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood  in  another  way.  Compelled  to  show  indul- 
gence towards  his  clergy,  he  waived  all  the  rules  which 


•  "phn."ix.  12,  p.  461. 

t  npuroc  ra  wp&s  rdt  ^Sos^c  Tiiis  liifljMuiroic  ouyx"/"'*'  i^ivoriai,  Xfyi 
jraffui  ijr'  aiiToS  apiiaOat  Apaprioc.  Ibid.  ix.  12,  p.  458.  Ilippolyt 
seemH  to  allribute  lo  Callislhus  the  first  utlerinE  of  itits  decree,  but  Ter- 
tulliati  speaks  of  a  similar  decree,  passed  nt  the  lime  of  liis  visit  lo  Rome, 
while  Zephjmniis  was  bishop.  It  is  possible  that  CaUisthus  may  have  given 
wider  extension  to  the  earlier  decree,  of  which,  raorGOver,  ho  w»a  vittually 
(he  author. 
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had  till  then  been  imposed  on  candidates  for  the  eccle- 
siastical office.  Second,  and  even  third  marriages  no 
longer  formed  any  obstacle  to  consecration,*  His 
decree  making  the  office  of  bishop  irrevocable  is  of  far 
graver  moment.  It  contained  the  principle  that  a 
bishop  should  not  be  deposed,  even  if  he  had  Com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin.t  CalUsthus  in  this  way  dissevered 
the  office  from  all  dependence  on  moral  qualities; 
holiness  sank  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
canonical  appointment.  While  Montanism,  on  the  one 
hand,  reduced  official  position  to  the  lowest  possible 
value,  Callisthus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  the  one 
essential.  He  was  logically  right  as  an  advocate  of 
the  hierarchical  principle  ;  for  when  it  is  once  admitted 
that  spiritual  competency  is  of  more  importance  than 
any  dignity  conferred  by  place,  the  door  is  at  once 
opened  for  the  restoration  of  the  universal  priesthood, 
on  a  basis  of  common  holiness  of  life,  since  holiness  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  class  of  Christians,  nor  is 
it  confen-ed  by  any  mode  of  official  consecration. 

Callisthus  was  not  content  with  passing  these  nox- 
ious measures;  he  vindicated  them  in  theory.  The 
true  founder  of  Churches  whose  doors  stand  open  to 
receive  unconverted  multitudes,  he  appealed  to  the 
parable  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  as  teaching  that 
all  severe  discipline  is  adjourned  to  the  day  of  final 
judgmertf.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  famous  compa- 
rison of  the  Church  to  Noah's  ark,  into  which  entered 
aUke   the  clean   and  unclean  beasts.]:     He  drew  the 


•  "Phil."ix.  12,  p.  4S9. 
f  OiVoE  ila-fllariatv  offuif  li  iiriaii 
fi4  l.iv  mrnnCaen^      ILid.  ix.  12. 


roc  aiiapTOi  ri,  (■  ui  irpig  Banarm/, 
■jcKXi^aSaf  I'^ij  yiyavlvm.    lli^A  ii.  It, 
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conclusion  that  the  most  important  question  concern- 
ing this  great  vessel  the  Chuich,  which  carried  so 
mixed  a  company  on  board,  was.  Who  was  the  pilot  ? 
Ecclesiastical  authority  gained  by  all  that  was  lost  of 
individual  holiness.  It  was  in  this  way  that  this  crafty 
intriguer,  this  magician,  as  Hippolytus  cails  him, 
effected  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  Christian 
community.  The  power  of  the  keys,  after  having  been 
grasped  by  feeble  or  withered  hands,  was  to  pass  to 
heroic  bishops  like  Stephen,  and  to  be  purified  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  possible  that  CalUsthus  himself  may 
have  had  the  signal  honour  of  perishing  as  a  confessor. 
He  certainly  did  not  desei"ve  it,  although  we  can  ima- 
gine that  the  glorious  martyr-fires  may  have  had  a 
purifying  effect  even  upon  him.  If  this  was  so,  we  can 
understand  how  the  latest  memory  of  his  hfe  may  have 
50  long  sufficed  to  cover  all  the  rest. 

The  triumph  of  the  hierarchical  party  at  this  period 
is  attested  in  the  most  impersonal  document  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  pontifical  book,  which  records, 
with  the  names  of  the  bishops,  the  various  changes  of 
ritual,  states  that  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  and 
CalUsthus,  the  Christian  people  had  no  longer  the  right 
to  lay  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  upon  the  Eucha- 
ristic  table,  but  were  bound  to  pass  them  through  the 
hands  of  the  deacons  and  elders.  The  very  worship 
thus  bore  the  impress  of  the  revolution  wrought  in 
favour  of  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  views. 

Hippolytus  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  eff'ect  of 
his  opposition  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  know 
that  that  opposition  was  not  lacking  in  vigour  or  vehe*  i 
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mence,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  even  to  use  invective. 
That  which  is  certain  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  high  intel- 
lectual superiority,  he  was  vanquished,  as  the  Montan- 
ists  had  been,  and  probably  partly  by  reason  of  the 
very  exaggeration  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
episcopate  was  established  in  Rome  in  the  year  236,. 
with  a  priestly  and  irrevocable  character.  It  assumed 
the  rule  over  a  Church  which  bowed  willingly  under  a 
lenient  hand,  and  consented  to  raise  high  the  episcopal 
chair,  on  condition  that  discipline  was  proportionately 
lowered.  Happily,  persecution  was  about  again  to  pass 
through  its  crucible  this  corrupted  Christianity,  and  to 
add  great  and  glorious  pages  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CRISIS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CYPRIAN. 
248-264,* 

The  great  advantages  gained  in  Rome  by  the  hier- 
archical party  were  confirmed  and  augmented  at 
Carthage  in  the  following  period  by  the  wide,  influence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  bishops  the  Church  ever  pos- 
sessed. In  fact,  they  may  be  said  never  to  have 
received  their  true  sanction  till  the  policy  of  intrigue 
by  which  they  had  been  won  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
^verning  power  actuated  by  higher  aims.  Between 
Callisthus  and  Cyprian  the  difference  was  vast.  The 
bishop  of  Carthage  purified  by  the  fire  of  his  zeal  a 
power  obtained  by  well-nigh  criminal  procedures;  but 
i^fhile  he  purified,  he  was  no  less  anxious  to  preserve, 
and  even  to  augment  it,  under  a  sincere  conviction  of 
right,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  end.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success  was  that  he  knew  when  to  pause, 
and  would  not  go  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age  in  the 
attempt  at  excessive  centralisation,  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  ever  eager  to  urge. 

*  Neander  lias  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  ecctesiasticol  crisis  in  ; 
Carthage.  "  AH^emeine  Geschichte  der  Christlich.  Religion,"  voL  L  3rd  ' 
edit  See  also  Kitschl's  work  already  quoted,  pp.  555-574.  The  chirf  -j 
aulhorily  is  the  collection  of  Idlers  liy  St.  Cyprian,  who  governed  hU  J 
Church  from  his  r'acc  of  retreat  during  the  persecution. 
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After  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  the  contest  between 
the  two  parties  who  had  divided  the  Church  passed 
from  Rome  to  Carthage,  presently  to  return  again  to 
Rome,  and  finally  reach  its  climax  there  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  episcopal  power  under  highly  favouring  . 
circumstances.  The  severe  and  antihierarchical  party 
showed  itself  far  less  schismatic  at  first  in  proconsular 
Africa  than  in  Italy.  Thus  it  aroused  a  more  moderate 
opposition,  and  was  able  to  hold  its  ground  for  some 
time,  even  among  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  Felicitas 
and  Perpetua,  who  were  among  the  most  glorious 
heroines  of  the  persecution,  evidently  belonged  to  this 
school,  as  is  shown  by  the  vision  approvingly  recorded 
by  the  unknown  author  of  the  acts  of  their  martyrdom. 
He  places  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  women  honoured 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Paraclete.  In  one  of  their 
holy  ecstasies.  Bishop  Opatus  and  the  priest  Aspasius 
appear  to  them,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on 
the  left,  of  the  heavenly  gates.  They  bear  on  their 
features  a  look  of  sadness,  because  they  are  divided  io 
opinion.  They  ask  the  martyrs  to  reconcile  them. 
The  subject  of  their  difference  is  made  very  clear  by 
the  words  addressed  to  the  bishop  by  the  confessors : 
they  reproach  him  with  having  a  flock  which  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  circus  and  its  profane  spectacles. 
As  no  blame  is  cast  upon  Aspasius,  we  may  infer  that 
the  dispute  between  the  bishop  and  the  elder  was  on 
the  subject  of  discipline.  The  austere  school,  no  doubt, 
regarded  the  bishop  as  too  indulgent  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  Christians  of  Carthage  mixed  in  the 
pagan  life  of  the  city.  It  is  clear  that  Felicitas  and 
Perpetua  inclined  to  the   side  of  severity.     It  follows 
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that,  as  early  as  the  year  202,  the  Montanist  party  had 
adherents  among  the  confessors  and  in  the  clergy  of 
the  Church.  TertulHan  belonged  to  that  party  long 
before  his  declared  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  his  early  writings  have  a  very  decided  tone  of 
asceticism.  We  know  with  what  sharpness  and  vigo- 
rous eloquence  he  defended  Montanism  in  his  later 
treatises.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was 
any  marked  line  of  separation  between  the  austere 
party  and  the  Church,  The  treatise,  "  De  Virgin, 
Velandis,"  contains  an  indistinct  allusion  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  rupture,  in  consequence  of  the  sort  of 
constraint  that  was  exercised  over  young  Montanist 
women,  in  compelling  them  to  appear  with  uncovered 
face  in  the  holy  assemblies,^'  This  vague  allusion  does 
not,  however,  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the  separa- 
tion was  absolute.  The  schism  must  in  any  case  have 
been  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  death  of  TertulHan 
all  parties  concurred  in  paying  profound  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  the  glory 
of  the  African  Church.  His  ideas  naturally  gained 
increased  currency  through  this  admiration  for  their 
author — a  feeling  in  which  Cyprian  entirely  concurred. 
AVe  know,  further,  that  Montanism  had  yet  other  ad- 
herents in  the  Eastern  episcopate. 

It  is  certain  that  the  anti-episcopal  party  did  not 
cease  to  be  represented  among  the  clergy  of  Carthage. 
Judging  from  its  attitude  towards  Cyprian  in  the  per- 
secution under  the  Emperor  Decius,  it  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  for  the  time  its  excessive  severity,  which  it 
had  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  during  the  long  years 
•  Tertullian,  "  Dc  Virgm.  Velandis,"  3. 
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of  peace  which  the  Church  had  enjoyed.  It  was  more 
concerned  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  than  for  its  dis- 
cipline, and  its  chief  anxiety  was  to  guard,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  ancient  rights  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  episcopate.  We  shall  find  it  subsequently  return- 
ing to  its  traditions  of  extreme  severity,  and  renewing 
the  controversies  of  the  preceding  period.  This  party 
could  not  contend  victoriously  with  such  a  bishop  as 
Cyprian.  He  was  the  ideal  personification  of  the  hier- 
archical party  in  this  phase  of  its  development,  as 
Ireneeus  had  been  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century.  We  need  not  recur  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  We  know  him  already — the  grand,  strong- 
minded,  upright  Christian  man,  with  a  heart  full  of 
love  for  his  fiock,  especially  when  it  is  scattered  and  ia 
danger,  and  with  an  iron  will.  In  him  prudence  is 
joined  to  valour,  and  he  regards  his  authority  as  a 
sacred  trust,  which  he  is  as  much  bound  to  defend 
against  the  schismatics  as  he  is  bound  and  ready  to 
defend  his  own  faith  at  the  bar  of  the  proconsular 
tribunal.  He  is  not  moved  by  any  petty  ambition  ;  he 
regards  himself  as  the  sentinel  set  to  guard  a  post  of  ^ 
honour  and  peril  that  must  be  kept  for  the  defence 
of  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  Church.  If  he 
speaks  loftily,  it  is  because  he  is  really  raised  to  a 
great  moral  height  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and 
the  duty.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
high  tone  of  this  militant  leader  does  often  verge  on 
arrogance  when  he  throws  himself  into  the  heat  of  the 
conflict.  Strange  to  say,  this  Cyprian,  the  sworn  adver- 
sary of  the  lawless  mysticism  of  the  Montanists.theman 
of  systematic  order,  has  also  his  visions  and  hours  of 
ecstasy.    He  appeals  to  these  as  revelations.    It  is  true 
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that  they  are  only  the  consecration  of  his  ov/n  favourite 
notions.  Thus  he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to 
him,  "  He  who  believes  not  on  Christ  when  He  makes  a 
bishop,  will  be  forced  to  believe  on  Him  when  He  will 
avenge  His  priest."*  When,  in  order  to  attest  his  hu- 
mility, Cyprian  invokes  the  universal  testimony  which  is 
rendered  to  him,  he  gives  an  equivocal  proof  of  the  virtue 
itself.t  He  has  provoked,  by  expressions  like  this,  the 
contrast  which  his  adversaries  have  drawn  between  his 
conduct  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  pride 
of  office  was  the  principal  motive  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued. While  we  see  in  him  that  admixture  of  human 
passions  which  the  holiest  do  not  altogether  escape,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  pure  devotedness  of  his  life. 

§  I. — First  Phase  of  the  Conflict  during  the  Persecution 
under  Dcciiis. 
From  his  entrance  on  his  office  Cyprian  encountered 
lively  opposition  from  the  clergy  of  Carthage.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  only  two  years  after  his 
baptism  (248)  that  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  by 
a  sort  of  popular  acclamation.  This  rapid  elevation 
was  contested.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  opinions 
he  was  known  to  hold  which  aroused  this  opposition. 
The  divisions  which  we  have  noted  in  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Perpetua  aud  Felicitas,  con- 
tinued to  exist  there  as  in  mast  of  the  other  Churches- 
It  was  easy  to  find   a   pretext   to  widen  the  breach. 


•  "  Qui  Christo  non  credit  sacerdolera  Faciei 
sncerdotem  vindkantu"  Cyprian,  "Ep,''66,  la 
from  the  "  Tauclmiti  eililioii,"  liepiig,  1S38. 
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Five  elders  or  priests — for  priestly  notions  had  mad».  ] 
sufficient  progress  by  this  time  for  the  latter  term  to 
be  used  by  preference — protested  against  the  election 
of  Cyprian,  and  raised  a  determined  opposition.*  At 
their  head  was  Novatus.  Cyprian  loads  Novatus  with 
the  gravest  charges.  He  accuses  him  of  having 
allowed  his  father  to  die  of  famine  in  some  obscure 
quarter,  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  his  wife  by 
violence,  and  of  scandalising  the  Church  in  various 
other  ways.t  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  there 
is  of  truth  and  how  much  of  malignity  in  this  picture 
of  a  sworn  enemy.  Evidently  these  crimes  of  blood 
were  not  proved  when  Novatus  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  Cyprian,  eise  his  mouth  would 
have  been  immediately  closed,  and  his  deposition  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Leaving  this  question 
undecided,  we  may  still  gather  from  the  invectives  of 
Cyprian,  that  Novatus  was  a  man  of  ardent,  impetuous 
temperament,  accustomed  to  oppose  the  bishops,  and 
ill  regarded  by  most  of  them— a  decided  and  vehement 
foe  to  the  episcopal  party.  "  He  was,"  says  Cyprian, 
"a  torch  kindled  to  light  the  fire  of  sedition,  a  whirl- 
wind, a  tempest,  the  enemy  of  repose  and  of  peace."  J 
Cyprian  does  not  accuse  Novatus  of  any  heresy ;  the 
quarrel  between  them  was  purely  on  ecclesiastical 
questions. 

It  appears   probable   that  the  five  opposing  priesta- 

"  "Hoc  quonind;im  presbylcrorum  malignitaa  et  petfidia  peifecit,  dum 
conjunttionis  sues  memores  et  antiqua  ilia  contra  cpiscopalum  meum,  imo 
contra  suffragium  vestnim  venena  tetinenles,  iniitaurnnt  velerem  contra,  nos 
iiapugnalionem  suam."  Cypriao,  "Ep,"  43,  I.  "Eadeni  rursus  evMsio 
per  quinque  presbylcros. "    Ibid.  3. 

t  ibid.  S3,  a.  Novaliis  is  named  in  company  with  three  of  the  opposing 
priests.  Ibid,  14,  4,  J  "Fax  et  iRiiis,  turlio  el  tempestas."  Ibiil.  32,  a. 
VOL.  IV.  II 
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sought  to  turn  to  account  the  somewhat  hasty  election'  ■ 
of  the  new  bishop,  in  order  to  claim  more  independ- 
ence in  the  parishes,  at  the  head  of  which  they  were 
placed,  under  the  title  of  elders  or  priests.  We  learn 
that  the  point  in  dispute,  in  this  first  stage  of  the 
struggle,  was  the  measure  of  liberty  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  priests  in  relation  to  their  bishop.  This  appears 
from  an  incident  which  occurred  to  renew  the  opposi- 
tion when  it  appeared  to  have  been  subdued  by  the 
forbearance  of  Cyprian,  who  had  allowed  the  recal- 
citrants to  continue  in  their  office,  and  had  taken  no 
severe  measureti  against  them.  Novatus  raised  to  the 
(liaconate  one  of  his  warmest  partisans,  Felicissimus, 
without  informing  his  bishop,  and  consequently  with- 
out his  authorisation.*  This  was  a  bold  assertion  of 
parochial  independence ;  it  was,  in  fact,  affirming  that 
each  parish,  by  its  internal  organisation,  could  govern 
itself,  and  that  the  priest  was  bishop  ir.  his  community, 
and  competent  to  decide  on  all  questions  not  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large.  This  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  view  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  Church,  when  the  equality  of  bishops  and  elders 
was  universally  accepted.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things,  the  elder  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  a  Church  had  no  occasion  to  seek  the 
authorisation  of  one  of  his  colleagues  for  the  election 
of  a  deacon  :  they  were  equals,  and  neither  under  the 
sanction  of  the  other.  Novatus,  in  choosing  a  deacon 
on  his  own  responsibility,  reverted  to  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Church,  and  thus  protested  against  the  great 
revolution  which  had  been  wrought. 
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Evidently  this  proceeding  was  in  accordance  with 
all  his  previous  conduct,  and  with  that  of  his  four 
colleagues,  who  had  opposed  Cyprian  from  the  time  of 
his  election.  The  hishop  was  indignant  at  this  daring 
independence,  which  militated  against  his  cherished 
notions,  for  he  desired  to  possess  the  respect  of  the 
hierarchy  of  all  grades.  He  did  not,  however,  nullify 
the  election  of  Felicissimus,  because  however  much  he 
might  regret  such  a  nomination,  made  without  his 
concurrence,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  treat  it  as 
ahsolutely  culpable  and  irregular.  The  latest  assump- 
tions of  episcopal  authority  had  not  yet  received  official 
sanction ;  the  Ciiurch  was  governed  much  more  by 
the  law  of  custom  than  by  written  law. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Church  were  gravely  aggra- 
vated at  the  close  of  the  terrible  persecution  raised  by 
Decius  in  247,  when  the  question  of  discipline  arose. 
The  Church,  more  or  less  enei-vated  during  a  Icng 
period  of  calm,  found  herself  suddenly  plunged  inti. 
fiery  trials.  In  the  innumerable  defections  which  fol- 
lowed, we  see  how  much  the  Church  had  lost  in  living 
piety,  by  the  increase  of  the  hierarchical  element. 
Christians  cannot  be  released  with  impunity  from  any 
part  of  their  personal  responsibility,  and  great  moral 
damage  is  done  when  submission  to  a  priest  is  made 
to  take  precedence  of  holiness  towards  God.  The  few 
Christians  who  continued  faithful  in  view  of  tortures 
and  dungeons,  in  which  a  lingering  death  awaited 
them,  received  the  greater  honour  in  proportion  to  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  many.  Their  heroism  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  dark  background  of  cowardice 
and    apostasy.     Those    who    denied    the    faith    often 
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bitterly  lamented  their  fall;  tliey  were  then  a  prey  to 
all  the  terrors  of  conscience,  and  came  with  groans 
and  tears  to  the  door  of  the  Church,  seeking  the 
readmission  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  sinners 
of  so  deep  a  dye.  In  fact,  except  in  Rome  during  the 
episcopate  of  Callisthus,  uhose  famous  decree  seems 
lo  have  promised  restoration  to  all  manner  of  offenders, 
apostasy  had  been  regarded  as  a  crime  inexpiable  on 
this  side  the  grave.  The  Christian  who  had  burned 
incense  to  an  idol  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but 
he  could  not  take  his  place  again  among  his  brethren, 
and  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Cyprian,  before 
the  persecution  under  Decius,  had  held  on  this  point 
the  same  severe  views  as  the  early  Church,  lie  had 
written,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Testimonies,"  "  The  Church 
cannot  restore  one  who  has  sinned  agains*  God  Him- 
self."* Now  what  can  be  a  more  direct  offence  against 
the  Divine  Majesty  than  the  offering  sacrifice  to  false 
gods? 

The  Bishop  of  Carthage  had  too  much  the  heart  of 
a  fatbcr  not  to  he  touched  with  a  tender  and  profound 
pity  at  the  sight  of  those  groaning  multitudes  who 
sought  pardon  with  tears.  "  I  suffer,  O  my  brethren," 
he  exclaims.  "  I  suffer  with  you,  and  it  is  not  sufficient 
consolation  forme  that  I  have  not  also  fallen,  for  what 
does  the  shepherd  feel  so  keenly  as  the  harm  that 
touches  his  Ilock  ?  In  my  own  breast  I  feel  the  son^ows 
of  eveiy  one  of  you;  I  share  in  the  anguish  of  your 
repentance ;  I  weep  with  those  who  weep  ;  I  feel 
myself    fallen    with    those   who    lie    prostrate.     My 

*  "  Noo  11055C  in  ecelesU  remitti  ei  qui  in  Deum  deliqueret."    C^piian, 
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members  are  wounded  by  the  shafts  of  the  enemy ; 
his  sword  has  entered  into  mine  own  bowels  in  pierc- 
ing tlieirs.  My  soul  cannot  believe  in  its  own  fidelity 
in  this  persecution.  Love  involves  me  in  the  fall  of 
my  brethren.* 

With  such  feelings,  Cyprian  could  not  adhere  to  his 
former  rigid  views,  but  he  retained  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent his  being  satisfied  with  an  illusory  repentance. 
He  had  decided,  with  great  wisdom,  that  the  question 
of  the  restoration  of  the  faithless  Christians  should  be 
left  until  peace  had  been  restored  to  the  Church,  in 
order  that  examination  into  the  several  cases  might  be 
made  by  the  bishop,  assisted  by  his  clergy,  and  thus 
hasty  and  injudicious  steps  might  be  avoided. t 

The  opposite  party  could  not  lose  such  an  opportunity 
of  opposing  Cyprian.  Already  it  had  attempted  to  bring 
discredit  upon  his  personal  character,  because  he  had 
evaded,  by  flight,  the  certainty  of  torture.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  call  in  question  his  courage.  His 
firmness  was  well  known.  For  him  it  was  the  greater 
sacrifice  not  to  court  martyrdom;  but  he  felt  that  dutj 
commanded  prudence  for  the  sake  of  his  Church,  that 
he  might  conduct  her  safely  through  this  critical  period 
of  her  history.  We  owe  it  to  Cyprian's  retirement  to  a 
place  of  safety,  that  we  possess  that  invaluable  corre- 
spondence which  enables  us  to  follow  closely  all  the 
phases  of  the  great  contest.  He  took  no  pains  to  offer 
any  elaborate  justification  of  himself;  he  affirmed  that 


i;K 
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he  had  obeyed  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  fleeing 
before  the  advance  of  persecution.*  The  contest  was 
resumed  with  unabated  vigour  upon  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  denied  the 
faith,  The  antiepiscopal  party,  preferring  popularity 
to  the  extreme  severity  which  was  the  tradition  of  the 
early  Cliurch,  and  to  which  it  was  soon  to  return, 
ranged  itself  against  Cyprian  on  tlie  side  of  indul- 
gence. It  achieved  a  master  stroke  of  policy  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  confessors  who  were 
in  prison,  and  in  persuading  them  to  grant  letters  of 
grace  to  the  repentant  apostates.  It  is  certain  that 
the  African  martyrs  yielded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
schismatic  influences  which  had  been  long  at  work 
in  the  great  Church  of  Carthage ;  tliey  placed  their 
exalted  position  at  the  service  of  the  opposing  party, 
who  flattered  them  in  the  most  artful  and  extravagant 
manner.  Cyprian  broadly  accuses  the  priests  who  had 
opposed  him  at  the  time  of  his  entry  on  office,  of  having 
turned  away  the  confessors  from  submission  to  their 
bishop,  and  having  led  them  to  break  the  rules  of 
discipline. 

This  intervention  of  the  antiepiscopal  party  in  an 
affair  so  delicate  shows  us  the  full  scope  of  the  contest, 
and  sets  it  in  its  true  light.  The  question  is  twofold. 
First,  it  is  simply  one  of  discipline;  it  must  be  deter- 
mined if  the  certificate  of  a  martyr  can  validly  dispense 
with  all  the  rules  of  penitence.  But  the  question  soon 
opens  to  wider  issues :  that  which  is  to  be  decided  is, 
where  resides  the  true  and  final  authority  in  the  Church. 
Is  it  always  associated  with  the  episcopate,  or  does  a 

•  Cyprian,  "  Ep."  Zo,  t  !    Iliiil.  14,  I 
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pre-eminent  degree  of  holiness  constitute  a  yet  higher 
power?  Is  the  ofiicial  priesthood  bound  to  recognise 
another,  more  excellent  thougli  less  regular,  priesthood, 
that  of  martyrdom  or  of  Christian  heroism  ?  If  the 
confessor  occupies  a  higher  position  than  the  bishop, 
then  we  set  aside  the  special,  and  return  to  the  universal 
priesthood ;  for  the  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ  in 
the  arena  or  at  the  stake  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  caste, 
an  order,  a  clerical  body.  The  blood-stained  robe  of  the 
martyr  invests  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  with  the 
same  priestly  and  royal  dignity  as  the  most  illustrious 
bishop.  The  hierarchy  will  receive  a  mortal  wound  if 
this  supremacy  of  the  martyrs  is  ever  recognised  in 
an  ecclesiastical  act.  It  was  then  the  ecclesiastical 
order  which  Cyprian  defended  no  less  than  the  rules  of 
discipline.  He  allowed  no  obscurity  to  remain  on  his 
views.  He  bitterly  reproached  his  adversaries  with 
wishing  to  dispense  with  bishops  and  priests  in  the 
restoration  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  aiming  to  destroy 
all  sacerdotal  authority.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  resistance  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  martyrs  was  very  difficult,  for  they  inspired  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  :  they  were  the  idol  of  the  Church, 
and  it  was  not  without  danger  that  they  breathed  the 
incense  of  so  much  sincere  adulation.  Cyprian  himself 
helped  to  exalt  them.  Thus,  he  uses  most  extravagant 
language  in  his  letter  to  the  confessors  of  Rome,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  win  over  to  his  cause.  He  Uuds,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  their  longsuffering  in  enduring  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  every  description  of  torture;  in  bearing 
with  equal  fortitude  the  long  winter  cold  and  the  burn- 

*  "  Nee  per  episco] 
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ing  heat  of  summer.  Have  they  not  been  like  grapes 
gathered  from  the  Lord's  vintage,  and  crushed  by  perse- 
cution as  in  a  glorious  winepress?  Of  what  avail  are  his 
prayers  on  their  behalf  in  comparison  with  those  which 
arise  from  their  dungeons  ?  "  You  restore  to  us  far 
more  than  we  can  give  you,"  he  says,  "when  you 
remember  us  before  God;  you  who  breathe  no  longer 
any  but  heavenly  air,  who  have  no  thoughts  but  those 
which  are  divine;  you  whose  prolonged  sufferings  raise 
you  continually  higher.  It  is  time,  O  brethren  beloved, 
that  you  should  give  me  a  place  in  your  prayers.  Your 
voices,  ennobled  and  purified  by  confession,  and  rendered 
pleasing  to  God  by  your  glorious  perseverance,  reach 
even  to  His  seat.  To  you  who  have  conquered  the 
world,  all  the  heights  of  heaven  are  freely  open.  It 
is  yours  to  obtain  from  the  Divine  mercy  all  that 
you  ask.  Have  you  not,  in  truth,  earned  a  right  to 
receive  all  from  that  mercy  —  you  who  have  kept  the 
Commandments,  you  who  are  the  true  witnesses  of 
the  gospel,  the  true  martyrs  of  Christ?"*  Cyprian 
knows  well  that  he  is  addressing  confessors  who  have 
not  tarnished  their  glory  by  rebelling  against  estab- 
lished order;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  in 
ascribing  to  them  merit  and  an  exceptional  power  with 
God,  he  is  sanctioning  the  boldest  pretensions  of  their 
brethren  at  Carthage.  These  same  confessors,  whom 
he  praises  in  such  extravagant  terms,  allow  themselves 
to  be  exalted  by  their  peculiar  position  in  the  Church, 
even  when  they  do  not  enter  into  conllict  with  its 
regular  authorities.     The  letter  of  the  Roman  martyrs 

■  "Q.iod  e 
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tn  Cyprian  betrays  a  dangerous  exaltation  of  mind.  , 
"  Is  there  any  glory  more  sublime,"  tliey  write,  "  than 
to  confess  the  name  of  Christ  in  face  of  the  tormentors; 
to  be  associated  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer;  and, 
at  last,  to  sit  down  among  the  angels  after  being  for- 
saken cf  men  ? "  * 

This  highly- wrought  condition  of  mind  was  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  less  pmdent  among  the  confessors: 
they  came  to  think  of  themselves  as  so  identiiied  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  they  imagined  they  held  in 
their  hands  the  key  of  pardon.  They  were  besieged 
with  petitions  which  were  really  prayers,  as  though  they 
were  the  sovereign  dispensers  of  Divine  grace.  One 
of  these  petitions  has  come  down  to  tis.  It  shows 
what  superstitious  confidence  was  placed  in  the  martyrs. 
A  Christian  of  Carthage  named  Celerinus  had  the  grief 
of  seeing  his  sister  succumb  in  the  persecution.  He 
addresses  himself  with  tears  to  Lucian,  whom  lie  regards 
as  the  head  of  the  imprisoned  confessors.  He  implores 
him  to  intercede  with  the  first  of  their  company  who 
Bhall  be  led  forth  to  death,  that  he  will  remit  to  his 
sister  and  to  two  other  women  the  sin  they  have  com- 
mitted in  yielding  to  the  threats  of  the  persecutors.t 
He  pleads  their  cause  with  generous  ardour;  he  pic- 
tures them  going  to  meet  the  confessors  who  have  been 
released  from  captivity,  ministering  to  them,  and  lodg- 
ing them  under  their  own  roof.  Lucian's  reply  shows 
to  what  a  degree  these  Christian  captives  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misied  as  to  their  dignity  and  power. 


'  "  Quid  eIo'' 
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He  writes  to  Celerinus  :  "  When  the  blessed  Paul  was 
yet  in  the  body,  he  called  me,  and  said  :  Lucian,  I  tell 
thee  before  Christ,  that  if  after  my  departure  some  one 
asks  of  thee  the  peace  of  the  Church,  thou  shall  grant 
it  to  him  in  my  name.  *  According  to  this  command 
we  have  granted  peace  to  all  those  who  have  sought  it." 
Lucian  therefore  declares  himself  ready  to  accede  to 
the  request  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  the  bishop 
shall  be  informed,  and  the  public  repentance  not  neg- 
lected. 

The  confessors,  obeying  the  instigations  of  Cyprian's 
enemies,  signify  to  him  in  a  tone  of  uncompromising 
arrogance  that  they  intend  to  persevere  in  these  errors, 
"  Know,"  they  write  to  him  from  their  prison,  "  that 
we  have  granted  peace  to  all  those  who  have  satisfied 
thee  of  their  conduct  since  their  denial,  and  we  demand 
that  thou  notify  this  decision  to  tlie  other  bishops.  We 
desire  that  thou  mayest  have  peace  with  all  the  holy 
martyrs."  +  The  concession  which  seems  to  be  made  in 
this  supercilious  letter  was  really  null.  The  confessors 
restricted  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Christians  since  their  fall,  but  they  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  pardoning  apostasy, 
and  thus  in  all  that  was  essential  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  was  vested  in  them.  It  would  ha/e  been  im- 
possible to  make  a  more  distinct  claim  to  the  power  of 
the  keys.  This  was  directly  to  attack  the  latest  con- 
quest of  the  episcopate.     Thus  the  contest  revived  the 

■  "  Tibl  dico  ut  si  quis  per  arccssilionem  meain  abs  te  pacem  petierit,  da 
IB  nomine  meo."    Cyprian,  "Ep."22,2. 

t  "  Scias  nos  universis,   de  qmlius  apud  le  ratio  corstiterit,  quid  post 
11  egerint,  dedisse  pacem,  et  hnnc  fonnam  per  le  aliis  episcopis 
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gravest  question  of  ecclesiastical  authority  raised  in  tlie 
preceding  period,  andwounded  the  hierarchy  in  its  most 
sensitive  point, 

For  some  time  abuses  went  on  multiplying.  Certifi- 
cates of  restoration  were  granted  by  thousands.  *  They 
were  given  to  entire  families,  with  this  formuK  :  "Com- 
munion to  such  an  one  and  his  house."  t  The  priests 
and  deacons  who  were  hostile  to  the  bishop  received  to 
the  Eucharist  with  open  arms  all  who  presented  these 
certificates,  %  The  bearers  indeed  imperiously  de- 
manded readmission,  and  if  they  encountered  any 
opposition,  were  prepared  to  make  good  their  rights  by 
force.  §  Cyprian  showed  great  firmness  in  this  crisis, 
rendered  so  dangerous  for  him  by  the  intervention  of  the 
martyrs.  He  commenced  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
martyrs  themselves,  using  great  caution  in  his  mode  of 
address.  He  sought  to  move  them  by  persuasion, 
while  testifying  at  the  same  time  his  admiration  an* 
esteem.  "  It  is  not  all,"  h;  said,  "  to  have  heroically 
defended  the  faith;  it  is  needful  also  to  respect  estab- 
lished order,  as  faithful  soldiers,  who  know  how  to  fight 
with  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. We  must  consider  the  salvation  of  those  whom 
it  is  thus  pretended  to  restore,  but  who  are  really  only 
driven  to  certain  perdition  by  a  new  outrage  against 
God.  Such  seeming  kindness  is  in  reality  cruel,  for  it 
turns  to  the  injury  of  the  unhappy  one  whom  it  mis- 
leads. II     Cyprian  protested  with  great  force  against  the 

•  "  Libellorum  millia."    Cyprian,  "Ep."  ao,  a. 

t  "Audio  quil>u5[iam  sic  iibellon  fieri,  ut  dicalur.  Commiinicet  flie  cnni 
EUis."    Iliitt.  15,  4.  }  Iliid.  15,  t. 

S  "  Ut  p:icem  aibi  a  marlyiibus  promissam  CKtorqiiere  violento  i:ni:^'j 
niterenlur."    Itiui.  20,  3.  [[  Ibid.  15,  I,  2. 
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assumption  of  pardoning  sins  in  the  name  of  a  man^  1 
even  if  he  were  the  most  glorious  of  martyrs.     This 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  tlie  martyrs  who 
m'alie  the   gospel,   but   the   gospel   whicli   makes   the 
martyrs,  and  that  there  is  but  one  name  given  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — the  name  of  Jesus.* 

After  addressing  the  confessors,  Cyprian  turned  to  his 
own  clergy.  He  reminded  them  at  once  of  the  rules 
of  true  penitence  and  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate. 
"What,"  he  exclaims,  "for  far  less  grave  offences, 
sinners  observe  the  delays  prescribed  for  repentance. 
They  conform  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  they  make  a 
public  confession,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  holy  com- 
munion till  they  have  received  the  laying  on  of  hands 
from  the  bishop  and  the  priest.  And  now,  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  apostates  are  received  to  the  Eucharist 
without  the  due  forms  of  penitence,  and  without  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  clergy."  t 

Cyprian  is  not  content  with  appealing  to  his  clergy,  | 
He  very  skilfully  brings  the  question  before  the  Chris- 
tian people  generally.  He  declares  he  will  do  nothing 
without  their  support  and  sanction.  J  He  avows  his  love 
for  his  flock :  it  is  because  he  is  full  of  compassion  for 
Eouls  that  he  will  not  suffer  undue  haste  in  their  re- 
storation, lest  they  provoke  the  deeper  wrath  of  God. 
Is  it  rational  to  launch  upon  the  seas  a  leaky  vessel 
before  it  is  repaired  ?  May  not  those  priests  and  dea- 
cons justly  be  accused  of  unwarrantable  conduct,  who 
forget  alike  the  interests  of  souls  and  the  honour  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  episcopal  chair,  while  they  pro- 

*  Cyiirinn,  "Ep."  27,  3.  +  Ibid.  I5,  2. 
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ceed  to  hasty  readmissions  to  the  Church,  contrary  to 
all  rules  ?  *  Thus  the  great  bishop  does  not  hesitate  to 
seek  support,  against  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  i 
confessors,  in  the  popular  assent,  almost  in  the  same  | 
way  as  royalty  in  the  middle  ages  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  people  against  the  assumptions  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. C3'prian  seeks  to  reinforce  his  authority,  as  it 
were,  at  its  source,  and  contrives  to  appear  more  jealous 
than  his  opponents  for  the  rights  of  simple  believers. 

Lastly,  not  content  with  addressing  himself  to  the 
martyrs  of  Carthage,  to  his  clergy,  and  to  his  flock,  he 
lays  the  whole  question  before  the  Cliurch  of  Rome, 
not  to  obtain  ollicial  decisions,  of  which  he  has  no 
need,  but  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  great  influence  , 
of  that  Church  throughout  the  West.  lie  is  not  de- 
terred by  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  at  tJiis  time  ] 
passing  through  an  interregnum  on  the  eve  of  an  epis- 
copal election.  The  Roman  clergy,  even  without  a 
bishop,  seem  to  him  competent  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment, and  he  receives  their  full  approbation,  t  He 
does  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  confessors  who  are  in  the 
prisons  at  Rome,  J  and  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain from  one  of  the  latter  explicit  approval  of  his 
conduct. §  He  thus  opposes  confessors  to  confessors, 
as  the  surest  means  of  triumphing  over  the  resistance 
which  is  harassing  him. 

That  nothing  might  be  neglected,  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage  further  appealed  to  tha  recreant  Chris- 
tians themselves,  who  were  the  cause  of  all  this  con- 
fusion.    He    demanded  their  prompt  submission,  and   1 
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tliarply  reproached  them  with  daring  to  place  their 
demands  under  the  name  of  the  Church,  as  if  the 
Church  could  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful united  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  as  if  it  had  any 
other  basis  than  the  episcopate,  which  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests,  *  1 

Hitherlo  Cyprian  had  shown  as  much  wisdom  as  ' 
firmness  in  this  difficult  conflict.  Nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  to  adjourn  till  peace  was  restored  in 
the  Church,  the  examination  of  the  many  cases  of  dis- 
cipline which  had  arisen  out  of  the  persecution,  and  to 
oppose  readmission  on  hasty  and  ill-considered  grounds. 
It  was  with  equal  reason  that  the  bishop  made  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  fallen  Christians,  who  had 
had  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  persecution  to  per- 
form acts  of  resistance  to  idolatry  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives. t  Cyprian  acted  inconsistently  with  the  great 
principles  so  nobly  developed  by  him  in  this  grave  crisis 
of  his  episcopate,  when  he  admitted  that  in  cases  of 
mortal  sickness  the  certificates  of  the  martyrs  might  be 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline,  t  We 
could  well  have  understood  his  conduct,  had  he  author- 
ised his  priests  to  give  the  communion  to  dying  persons 
who  showed  sincere  repentance,  but  why  recognise  this 
intervention  of  purely  human  merit  or  intercession? 
This  was  to  concede  the  principle  of  the  very  error  he 
had  been  opposing.  It  would  thus  seem  that  what  he 
was  supremely  anxious  to  guard  was  his  right  as  bishop, 

*  "  Quanila  ecctela  in  cpiscopo  et  clero  ct  in  omnibus  stantibus  sic  con- 
itiWla."    Cyprian,  "  Ep,"  33,  1,  t  Ibid.  25. 

J  "  Oecurrenduni  pilo  fratribus  nostria,  ut  ijni  libelloa  a  martyribus 
aceepeninl  et  pncmgaliva  eorum  a])ud  Deuiu  odjuvari  possnnt,  si 
mcdoalinuo  et  in  firm  i  talis  peiiculo  occupali  tueiint."     IbiiL  iS,  i. 
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and  that  any  proceeding  was  regular  to  which  his  sanc- 
tion had  been  given.  This  was  a  grievous  inconsistency, 
fraught  with  grave  perils  for  the  future,  for  we  linow 
that  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  attributed  to  the 
glorified  martyrs  this  dangerous  prerogative  of  devolv- 
ing their  merits  upon  the  unworthy,  on  condition  that 
all  was  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  hierarchy. 

§  2.— Second  Phase  0/  the  Struggle  after  the  Return  of 
Cyprian  to  Carthage. 
Cyprian  had  held  his  ground  on  the  question  of  tha 
restoration  of  apostates.  When  he  returned  to  Carth- 
age, however,  in  351,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  at  all 
rela.xed,  he  encountered  an  opposition  more  formidable 
than  any  in  the  past.  Schism  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
declared.  This  new  division  was  occasioned  by  a  very 
vpise  decision  of  Cyprian.  He  had  decreed  that  a 
visitation  should  be  made  in  the  various  parishes  of 
Carthage  by  two  bishops  and  two  elders,  to  inquire  into 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  confer  as  to  the  best 
means  of  succouring  tiiem ;  and  also  to  ascertain  in 
what  condition  matters  really  were  after  the  stormy 
period  through  which  the  Church  had  lately  passed.  It 
was  to  be,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  inspection.  * 
Nothing  could  be  more  exasperating  to  the  antiepis- 
copal  party.  It  saw  in  this  interference  of  C3'prian  a 
flagrant  usurpation,  for  it  maintained  the  independence 
of  the  various  parishes,  which  should  not,  in  its  view, 
be  united  by  anything  more  than  a  federative,  bond. 
Felicissimus,  whom  Novatus  had  raised  to  the  diaco- 
nate  without  the  consent  of  Cyprian,  and  who  appears  < 
•  "Cumciue  pro  mc  vicarios  misetim."     Cyprian,  "  Ep."  41, 1. 
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to  have  obtained  great  influence  in  his  Church,  owing 
probably  to  its  isolated  position  on  a  hill,*  openly  re- 
sisted his  bishop.  He  separated  himself  from  him,  and 
threatened  excommunication  to  any  members  of  his 
flock  who  should  not  follow  his  example.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  priests  of  the  party  of  opposition,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  remain  united  in  their  schismatic 
tendencies.  Cyprian  replied  by  putting  him  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  sustained  in  this 
decided  measure  by  the  bishops  and  priests  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  inspection.  War  was  declared 
anew  between  the  two  parties.  No  reconciliation  was 
possible.  One  of  the  refractory  priests,  named  Fortu- 
natus,  became  the  bishop  of  the  opposition,  t  This 
party  endeavoured  to  convoke  a  council,  hut  they  could 
only  assemble  a  very  insignificant  number  of  bishops.  X 
Cyprian  held  at  Carthage  a  great  council  of  the  bishops 
of  Africa,  in  order  to  ratify  the  disciplinary  measures 
determined  on  by  him  during  the  persecutions.  He 
deferred  the  final  resolution  to  a  later  examination,  only 
because  he  was  primarily  anxious  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  the  excommunication  he  had  pronounced 
upon  Felicissimus  and  his  partisans.  §  He  received 
the  entire  adherence  of  his  colleagues.  The  bishops 
of  Italy  held  a  similar  council  in  Kcme  at  the  same 
period,  and  reached  the  same  conclusions.  1|     Cyprian 

•  "Secnni  in  monte."  Cyprian,  "Ep,"4i,  a.  There  is  nogrpandfor 
■wriSiiB  iJ]  moult. 

t  "Forlunato  psemlo  cpiscopo  a  paucis  ct  invetcrab's  hrcreticis  consLi- 
Inlo."    Cyprian,  "Ep,"  59,  11,  J  Ibid.  59,  14. 

§  "AuWoricas  epLSCOporum  in  Africa  consliiulcirum  qui  jam  Ae  iilis 
iudicaveniat  et  eoium  conscientiam  judicii  sui  nuper  grovilalc  clamDarnnl." 
Ibid.  59.  sa 

II  "Cumqae  semel  plncuerit  tam  nobis  quam  conressoiibus  et  clericis 
nrbicis,  item  imiversis  episcopiii  iti  in  nostra  proviDcia  vel  trans  marc 


held  a  second,  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  anticipation 
of  another  persecution.  The  decisions  taken  with  regard 
to  the  fallen  Christians  who  should  give  proof  of  re- 
pentance in  the  article  of  death,  and  those  which  were 
designed  to  render  readmission  to  the  Church  more  easy, 
where  there  was  earnest  penitence  and  firm  resistance 
to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  were  sanctioned  without 
opposition.* 

Peace  seemed  re-established  in  the  Church  of  Car- 
thage, but  the  conflict  only  broke  forth  afresh  on  a 
wider  arena.  Novatus  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  fomenting  division  there,  and  of  finding 
allies  in  his  determined  resistance  to  his  bishop.t  This 
idea  absorbed  every  other  in  his  mind.  This  was 
soon  made  evident  by  his  sudden  change  of  opinion 
and  tactics.  After  appearing  as  the  advocate  of  ex- 
cessive tolerance,  in  order  to  gain  the  adherence  of 
the  African  martyrs,  we  find  him  seeking  allies  in 
Italy  among  men  of  the  most  opposite  views  ;  thus 
showing  that  he  attached  no  real  importance  to  the 
question  of  discipline,  and  that  his  one  object  was  to 
secure  a  triumph  over  the  episcopal  power.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this 
time  placed  were  favourable  to  the  projects  of  Novatus. 
Bishop  Fabianus  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
250:  his  place  was  not  yet  filled.  There  might  be  hope 
of  raising  to  the  episcopal  see  of  this  great  Church  a 
representative  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  hierarchy — 
a  party  which  had  never  been  completely  vanquished 
in  Rome. 

comtituiis  ut  nihil  innoveretur  circa,  lapBomm  cansam,  nisi  omnes  in  unum 
eonveneritnus."    Cjpnan,  "Ep."43,  a.  *  Ibid.  57,  i, 

t "  Novntiu  cuii  sua  teiapeslate  ad  Romam  navigans. "    Ibid.  5:,  3. 

TOL.  IV,  13 
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The  Montanist  leaven  diffused  by  St.  Hippolytus  was 
still  working.  The  terrible  persecution  which  had  just 
swept  over  the  Church  had  been  favourable  to  it. 
Novatus  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  attaching  him- 
self  to  the  rigid  disciplinarians,  because  in  Rome  their 
party  alone  offered  active  opposition  to  the  hierarchy, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  great  enemy.  This  sudden 
change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  Novatus  was  not 
unattended  with  difficulty,  for  the  Roman  Christians, 
and  especially  the  partisans  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  had  supported  Cyprian  in  his  treatment  of 
the  apostates.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  At  Rome 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  hierarchy  had  always 
been  based  upon  disciplinary  severity.  Ecclesiastical 
liberalism  had  there  been  rather  a  means  than  an  end, 
the  principal  end  being  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  liberals  of  Rome  had  been 
far  more  favourable  to  Cyprian  than  to  his  opponents, 
and  had  testified  their  approval  to  him  in  the  most 
explicit  manner.  Novatus  was  therefore  compelled  to 
veer  completely  round,  which  he  did  with  the  less 
difficulty,  since,  while  changing  tactics,  he  still  kept 
the  same  end  in  view. 

The  two  parties  which  divided  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  not  renewed  their  quarrels  since  the  death  of 
Hippolytus.  A  common  peril,  if  it  had  not  reconciled, 
had  at  least  pacified,  especially  during  the  period 
which  followed  the  death  of  Fabianus.  That  spirit  of 
union  and  concession,  so  necessary  in  the  critical 
position  of  a  Church  left  without  a  head  under  the  fire 
of  a  terrible  persecution,  is  manifested  in  a  letter 
addressed   by  the   Roman   priests  and  deacons  to  the  j 
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Church  of  Carthage,  at  the  very  time  when  Cyprian 
must  have  fled  before  the  proscription.  We  find  in 
this  document,  written  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  a 
tone  of  great  earnestness,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  clergy  without  a  bishop  at  its  head, 
and  bound  therefore  to  exercise  a  more  scrupulous  I 
watchfulness  over  itself.*  We  recognise  the  Church  1 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  pressing  exhortations  con- 
tained in  this  letter  not  to  neglect  the  bodies  of  the  ' 
martyrs, t  The  question  of  discipline  is  touched  upon 
cautiously.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  clergy 
regards  it  as  its  duty  to  show  the  most  compassionate 
care  for  the  fallen  Christians  ;  +  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  appear  to  sanction  public  and  formal  resto- 
ration to  the  Church ;  it  leaves  the  apostates  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  except  where  death  is  obviously  at 
hand.§  Such  a  letter  must  clearly  have  been  the 
result  of  mutual  concessions,  though  its  prevailing 
spirit  is  that  of  a  reasonable  leniency. 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  harmony  should  long 
continue.  The  controversies  raised  at  Carthage  speedily  ' 
found  an  echo  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  the  confessors, 
when  appealed  to  by  Cyprian,  giving  him  their  ad- 
herence, and  differing  from  their  brethren  in  Africa  by 
the  severity  of  their  views.  The  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  two  parties  were  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  election  of  the  new  bishop,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  sharp  competition.     The  candidate  of  the 

•CypriaD,  "Ep."8,  I.  t  Ibid.  8,  3.  t  Ibid.  8,  1 

S  "  Si    quo  modo  indiilgentiam  poterunt    tecipere  ab  eo  qui    poll 

pticstare."     Cyprian,  "  Ep.    8,  Z.      "  Subdidimos,  ul  si,  qu:  in  iiaiic  teni 

tioncm  inciderunt,   ca^perlnt  ippreliendi  inflrmitale  et  sgant  pfenitenliu 

(acLi  sui  ct  deaideient  communioiiem,  utique  subveniri  iis  debut."  Ibid.  S,  3. 
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Sterner  school  was  an  eminent  priest  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  named  Novatian.  Grave  charges  were  brought 
against  this  man  by  his  enemies.  His  successfal 
opponent,  Bishop  Cornelius,  circulated  the  report  that 
he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  youth  with  one  of  those 
mysterious  maladies  which  were  supposed  to  indicate 
demoniacal  possession.*  The  unknown  exorcist  to 
whom  he  owed  his  deliverance  is  said  to  have  baptized 
him  on  his  sick  bed,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
speedily  prove  the  bed  of  death ;  and  he  thus  never 
received  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  the  bishop.  It 
was  inferred  that  his  nomination  to  the  priesthood 
would  be  irregular.  Cornelius  further  reproaches  him 
with  having  fled  away  from  danger  and  from  duty 
during  the  days  of  persecution,  and  persisting  in  re- 
maining in  his  place  of  safety  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  deacons  of  the  Church.t  Cyprian  perhaps  gives 
us  the  true  version  of  this  accusation,  when  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  Christian  stoic,;  from  which  we  may  sup- 
pose that  he  was  living  an  ascetic,  perhaps  almost  a 
kermit  life,  after  the  rude  shocks  to  his  nature  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  rumour  that  he  was  possessed. 
Perhaps,  also,  he  may  have  already  had  scruples  as  to 
the  laxity  with  which  the  communion  was  given  to  the 
dying,  and  was  not  disposed,  as  a  priest,  to  encourage 
these  practices,  though  not  prepared  to  break  openly 
with  the  Church.  We  can  place  no  reliance  on  these 
portraits  of  the  great  schismatics,  drawn  by  their 
enemies.  The  portrait  of  Cornelius,  by  Novatian,  would 
probably  not  be  much  more  faithful. 

•  Iliii|em')iii'nt  vTri  Tuv  tirooairriiv,     Eusebius,  "H.  E."  vi.  43. 
1  UiipaKnXaviHvot   iiirA  Taiv   Siat6vii>r    'iv    If/XOiir   too    >'i(isro»    Ir  ^ 
KnBt'pttv  iriax*  "W  miSapxv'""  roif  liaaSyait;.     ibitl.  vi.  43. 

(Cyprian,  "Ep,"5S,  13- 
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It  is  beyond  question  that  Novatian  was  a  r 
nent  for  intelligence,  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  that 
he  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Church  of  Rome.* 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Church  to  be  its  organ  in  conveying  to  Cyprian  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  disciplinary  decisions  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  the  approval  of  the  brethren, +  Through 
this  letter  we  are  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  Novatian 
himself  at  this  period  of  his  life.  We  see  that  while 
yielding  approval  to  Cyprian,  he  is  prepared  to  go 
further  than  Cyprian  does,  and  already  inclines  to 
greater  severity.  After  enunciating  broadly  the  principle 
of  the  independence  of  the  Churches  in  relation  to  one 
another,  he  lays  down  the  basis  on  which  all  rules  of 
discipline  should  rest.  "  What,"  he  says,  "  can  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  state  of  peace  in  the  Church,  or 
more  necessary  in  time  of  the  war  of  persecution,  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  just  severity  of  the  Divine  dis- 
cipline?" J  It  is  this  discipline  which  is  the  rudder  of 
the  Church,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  safely  steered  oft 
the  rocks.  This  is  no  innovation.  Severity  forms  part 
of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  faith 
of  primitive  times.  §  It  is  the  sacred  trust  which  we 
must  guard  at  all  costs,  for  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  fall 
from  the  height  once  occupied,  than  never  to  have 
attained  to  it. 

Novatian  recalls  the  just  rigour  of  the  measures 
taken  against  those  who,  not  only  had  sacrificed  to 
idols,  but  had  also  shielded  themselves  by  obtaining  for 

•  "  lactct  se  licet  et  pliilosoiihiam  vel  eloqileiiliain  suam  sui^eiliis  vociLin* 
un»3icet."     Cyprian,  "  Ep."  i;s,  2o. 
t  "  N'ovitiiino  tunc  scribcnte. "    Ibiil.  55,  4.  {  Ibid.  3c,  3, 

S  "  Anlit^ua  hiec  apud  nos  severitas."     Ibid.  30,  x. 
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money  false  certificates.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  these  certificates  were  presented  by  themselves 
or  not.  We  should  judge  that  the  writer  of  this  letter 
had  already  some  fear  that  salutaiy  discipline  was  likely 
to  be  relaxed.  "Far,  very  far  from  the  Church  of  Rome," 
said  he,  "  be  any  attempt  to  undermine  its  strength  by 
a  profane  laxity,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  discipline 
by  overthrowing  the  majesty  of  the  faith."  *  There 
could  be  no  surer  method  to  envenom  the  wounds  which 
it  is  pretended  thus  to  heal.  Novatian  glories  in  the 
fact  that  the  confessors  of  Rome  have  been  faithful  to 
these  holy  rules,  and  have  understood  that  it  is  a  sacred 
duty,  transmitted  to  them  through  glorious  sufferings, 
not  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  gospel.  Novatian 
felicitates  Cyprian  on  the  support  he  has  given  to  the 
good  cause,  and  on  the  declaration  of  approval  he  has 
elicited  from  the  Roman  martyrs.  He  does  not  enter 
into  detail  on  the  disciplinary  measures  of  Cyprian, 
which  he  may  in  all  probability  not  have  accepted 
without  some  reserve,  but  as  chief  of  the  rigorist  party 
he  could  but  applaud  the  firmness  of  his  conduct  as  a 
whole.  Novatian  adds  that  this  entire  question  of  dis- 
cipline is  to  wait  for  a  decisive  solution  till  the  new 
bishop,  who  is  to  be  Fabianus'  successor,  shall  be  nomi- 
nated. Not  till  then  could  the  Church,  as  a  whole, 
give  to  the  decisions  arrived  at  the  authority  of  a  com- 
petent deliberation  of  all  its  representatives. 

Novatian  did  not  compromise  himself  much  by,  these 
declarations,  for  he  had,  at  this  time,  the  full  hope  of 
himself  (as  bishop)  directing  the  deliberations.    The  fact 

Hum  Lun  profiiiu  facilitate  dimiC- 
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of  his  having  been  chosen  to  be  the  organ  of  his  Church  | 
in  its  communications  with  the  greatest  bishop  of  the  1 
age,  was  the  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  his  party  and  a  \ 
presageof  his  own  election.  Beyond  this,  the  conclusion  I 
of  the  letter  clearly  shows  that  its  author  will  incline  to 
severity.     "  Consider,"  he  says  to  Cyprian,  "  the  whole 
world  desolated  by  apostasy  ;  see  everywhere  the  scat- 
tered ruins  left  by  these  innumerable  falls.   The  measures 
to  be  taken  must  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  evil ; 
the  remedy  must  not  be  slighter  than  the  wound.     We 
have  yet  to  learn  if  the  cause  of  the  fall  has  not  been 
the  false  temerity  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  j 
have  fallen."  * 

Novatian  leaves  them  one  hope.     He  will  not  drive 
them  utterly  to  despair.    He  is  constrained,  moreover, 
to  remember  that  he  is  to  represent  moderate  views,  it 
he  will  not  arouse  a  premature  conflict  in  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  at  this  time  the  mouthpiece.    He  thus   i 
sums  up  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  rtcreant  Chris-  ] 
tians.    "Let  them  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  Church, 
but  let  them  not  force  them.t    Let  their  tears  plead  for  I 
them."     Novatian  concludes  by  observing  that  God  is  - 
not  only  merciful,  but  just;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has   ' 
said,  "  I  will  deny  before  my  Father  those  who  have 
denied  me  before  men.  If  He  prepares  heaven.  He  also  | 
prepares  hell." 

In  a  word,  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  concert  with  the 
bishops  of  the  neighbouring  Churches,  had  adjourned 
the  final  decision  till  a  new  bishop  should  have  been  ap-  ! 
pointed.    Meanwhile  exception  was  to  be  made  in  favour  | 


"  Non  sil  minor  iredicina  quam  nil 


Cy]ir{.T 


y"  30.  6. 


t  '■  Tulacnl  sane  lotcs,  siil  non  ulique  coufiinE^i't."    Iliiii.  3O1  7- 
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of  fallen  Christians,  who,  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
give  evidence  of  sincere  repentance.  This  was  clearly 
a  temporary  concession  of  Novatian  to  the  party  in  the 
Church  which  was  inclined  to  lenity.  It  is  plain,  from 
this  letter,  that  if  the  two  parties  are  for  the  present 
united,  it  is  by  a  very  fragile  bond,  and  that  the  dis- 
ciplinarians are  only  waiting  the  election  of  the  bishop, 
to  urge  on  sterner  measures.  With  regard  to  Novatian 
himself,  we  conclude  from  this  document  that  he  was 
a  pious,  eloquent,  and  able  man,  one  worthy  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  his  Church. 

His  hopes  were  doomed  to  speedy  disappointment. 
In  the  year  251,  Cornelius,  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  party,  was  elected  bishop.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  rupture.  The  partisans  of  Novatian  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  frustration  of  their  hopes.  They  had 
thought  Ihcnselves  on  the  eve  of  victory,  and  about 
to  revenge  Hippolytus  by  placing  in  the  see  of  Rome 
a  bishop  who  should  be  the  true  inheritor  of  his 
spirit. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  what  would  have  been 
the  mortification  of  the  Jansenists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  if  they  had  had  the  chance  of  placing  one  of 
their  representatives  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
had  then  been  suddenly  defeated.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  what  smothered  fires  of  passion  He  at  the  heart 
of  religious  minorities,  constrained  to  champ  the  bit  in 
seeming  submission. 

Immediately  on  the  election  of  Cornelius,  intestine 
war  was  declared.  Novatian  seems,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  resisted  the  desire  of  his  followers,  who 
would  have  named  him  as  bishop  without  delay.     So 
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at  least  he  wrote  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.*  But 
there  was  a  man  in  Rome  ready  to  fan  the  spark  of 
discord,  and  to  urge  on  violent  measures.  This  was  . 
Novatus,  the  schismatic  of  Carthage,  who  liad  long  ■ 
been  an  unscrupulous  troiibler  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  He  was  the  soul  of  the  party  of  resistance, 
and  threw  all  his  ardent  zeal  into  the  cause. +  Nova- 
tian  yielded  to  his  influence,  took  the  decisive  step, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  bishop.  Three 
obscure  bishops  of  Italy  came  to  consecrate  him.  One 
of  them,  who  speedily  forsook  him,  pretended  that 
Novatian  had  inaugurated  the  consecration  by  a  scene 
of  debauch,  endeavouring  to  intoxicate  those  whom  he 
wished  to  make  his  accomplices.!  This  gross  calumny 
does  not  deserve  a  moment's  belief.  The  bishop  who 
had  allowed  himself  for  a  brief  time  to  be  led  into  schism, 
would  fain  make  his  peace  at  any  price,  and  he  knew 
that  the  best  means  to  this  end  would  be  to  bring  accu- 
sations against  the  formidable  rival  of  Cornelius,  How 
can  we  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  austere  party 
would  have  dishonoured  and  ruined  his  cause  by  an 
act  which  was  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  all  his  pre- 
tensions. Dionysius  of  Alexandria  would  not  have 
written  to  a  man  with  a  reputation  thus  blemished,  in 
the  tone  of  brotherly  regard  which  he  used  in  seeking 
to  win  him  back. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  would  evidently 
be  a  severe  one.  The  first  result  of  the  rupture  was  to 
enable  Novatian  and  his  party  to  throw  aside  the  garb 
of  caution  they  had   hitherto   worn,      They  declared 

•  Ai'  ppiwv  ^dfipdv  nvuv  wiarol'iiciiie  -0  ^ijf  nXais  iTrwtairfu:  opij^fuftii, 
Emebiua,  "  H.  E. "  vi.  43.     "  Epiatolt  Comelii  od  Fabium. " 
+  Cyprian,  "Ep."  52,  3.  J  Eusebius,  "II.  F_"  vi.  43 
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themselves  at  once  as  the  advocates  of  the  most  rigtd 
severity  in  the  question  of  discipline ;  they  returned  to 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  in  the  form  in 
which  Hippolytus  had  embodied  it.  The  possibility 
of  restoration  to  the  Church  was  denied  to  all  who  in 
any  manner,  whether  by  word  or  act  of  their  own,  or 
through  the  medium  of  others,  had  denied  the  faith  in 
times  of  persecution.  They  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
God  ;  their  repentance  might  be  accepted  by  the  Judge 
who  alone  tries  the  hearts,  but  the  Church  could  no 
more  open  her  doors  to  them.  * 

Not  content  with  this  exclusion,  they  extended  it, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Montanists,  to  all  grave 
offences,  which  they  called  also  mortal  sins,  sustain- 
ing themselves  by  TertuUian's  powerful  polemics. 
They  went  yet  further,  for  this  implacable  discipline 
was  a  consequence  of  their  idea  of  the  Church.  They 
would  not  allow  that  the  Church  should  be  a  mixed 
society:  it  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  contact  with 
evil,  and  to  maintain  a  blameless  reputation. t  Hence 
they  called  themselves  Ihe  pure.  In  order  to  show 
how  completely  they  repudiated  the  old  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  they  subjected  their  adherents  to  a  second 
baptism. 

Thus  we  find   in  Novatianism,  in  a  new  form,  the 


"  Eusebius,  "  It,E."  vi.  43.  Taif  TTim-axoB  [MXijoinic  'j-p/if »  /r^  Sixradai 
Tirfic  iiriTiSuiorot  lis  ri  fiuifrijpin,  oKM  n         ' 
rliv  n    avyxi!ipi}aiv    inrpiiTHV    Blip 
iniyxupiiv  apapTiipaTa.     Socrates,  "  H.  E." 

t  Paeianus  of  Barcelona,  who  Hired  at  (he  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
liss  thus  epitomised  Ihc  views  of  the  Novatmns  on  Ihe  subject  of  the 
Church.  "  Qiiod  mortale  peccatum  eeclesia  date  non  possit,  immo  quod 
ipsa,  pcrent  recipieodo  peccantes."  "  Contra  Novt"  Epist.  iiL  Akesius, 
m  Novnlian  bishop,  refased  resloration  at  the  council  of  Nicea,  not  only  to 
the  lafsi,  but  to  all  who  had  teen  guiltr  of  vay  mortal  eid.  Socrates, 
•'11.  E."i.  10. 
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same  principles  which,  thirty  years  before,  had  raised 
such  violent  controversies  in  Rome,  and  had  been  so 
signalJy  condemned.     They  had  never  had  so  good  an  ■ 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  ascendency.     The  adherents  | 
of  the  schism  were  numerous;  its  leaders  were  energetic  ] 
and  able;  they  engaged  at  once  in  active  propagandisra, 
sending  emissaries  into  all  the  Churches,*  and  aiming  J 
to  secure  the  election  of  hishops  holding  their  doctrines 
wherever  they  had  a  nucleus  of  followers.     In  Rome 
itself  the  schismatics  had  on  their  side  the  confessorsj 
who  were  inclined  to  severity.     These  appear  at  the 
commencement  of  the  movement  to  have  heartily  en- J 
tered  into  it. 

For  a  brief  space  there  seemed  hope  that  Novatian  ' 
might    obtain    some    favour   with    Cyprian.      It   was 
remembered    that    he   had   written,   in    the   name   of 
the   Church   of   Rome,   a   letter   approving   Cyprian's 
policy.     The  martyrs  who  were  on  his  side  had  lent 
most  useful  support  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  his 
contest   with   the   confessors    of   Africa,   when   these   , 
showed  themselves   inclined   to  excessive  indulgence,  1 
Cornelius  was  as   yet  a  stranger  to    Cyprian  ;  grave  I 
calumnies  were  current  with  regard  to  him.     He  was  • 
accused  of  being  a  libdlatkus,  that  is,  of  having  secured 
his  safety  in  time  of  persecution  by  a  false  certificate 
of  apostasy.     Cyprian  was  troubled  at  first  by  tJiese   1 
false  reports  which  had  reached  his  ear.     A  delegatioiTB 
of  bishops  was  sent  from  Africa  to  Rome,  to  collect  a 
accurate  information  on  the  election  of  Comelius.t 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  Antonianus,  had  given  his  warm  J 
■  "  Per  plnriraas  civil 
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adherence  to  Novatian.*  Novatian  had  further  found 
a  hearing  with  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Cssaiea,  who  had 
called  a  synod,  clearly  with  the  intention  of  supporting 
him.t  The  danger  was  great  for  Cornelius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  valiant  heart  but  a  feeble  mind; 
for  we  find  him,  in  the  height  of  the  crisis,  allowing 
himself  to  be  influenced  for  a  moment  against  Cyprian 
by  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  when  his  one  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  securing  the  support  of  the  great  bishop 
of  Carthage. 

These  misunderstandings  between  the  heads  of  the 
two  great  centres  of  Western  Christendom  were  quickly 
dispelled.  The  deputation  of  African  bishops  which 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  assured  Cyprian  that  the 
election  of  Cornelius  had  been  perfectly  regular.|:  The 
part  played  by  Novatus,  the  Carthaginian,  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  schism,  had  helped  to  enlighten 
them.  Moreover,  Novatianism  had  sought  to  stir  up  the 
elements  of  discord  in  Carthage  itself.  Felicissimus, 
as  we  have  already  said,  had  gone  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  abetting  schism,g  while  the  priest  Maximus 
had  gone,  in  the  name  of  Novatian,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  African  Church,  and  canvass  there  for  the 
episcopal  office.  He  got  it  conferred  upon  himself  by 
an  insignificant  minority,  altogether  ignoring  Fortu- 
natus,  whom  Felicissimus  had  recently  made  bishop. || 
Henceforward  the  cause  of  Cornelius  became  the 
cause  of  Cyprian.     The   bishop  of  Carthage  entered 

•Cyprian,  "Ep."  55,  t. 

f  4abiy  'inaicaraicXii'ujiivfi  ri^  ox'tium.  Eusebius.  "H.E."  vi.  14.  See 
Socrates,  "  H.  E."iv.  z8.  I  Cyprian,  "Ep."5i,  7.  S  ^^'^-  59.  '■ 

II  "  Nam  et  pais  Novatiaai  Maximam  presbyterum  nuper  ad  nns  a 
Kovatiano  l^alum  nils^i.m  alque  a  iiostia  communicatione  rcjcdum  nunc 
istic  sibi  fecisse  pseudo  epjscopum  dicitur."    Cyprian,  "  Ep.'  $g,  II. 
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into  the  contest  with  full  vigour.  His  first  blows  were 
aimed  at  the  African  recalcitrants.  In  the  eloquent 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Bishop  Anfonianus, 
who  had  been  for  a  moment  misled,  he  gave  noble 
expression  to  the  rules  of  moderate  discipline  which 
governed  the  Church.  "  The  fallen  Christians,"  said 
Cyprian,  "  have  been  kept  waiting  while  the  persecution 
lasted.  The  question  of  their  restoration  has  been 
decided  in  Africa,  in  the  synod  held  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  to  the  Church.  Cornelius  has  been 
recognised  as  lawfully  invested  with  the  episcopate, 
and  all  the  calumnies  against  him  have  been  refuted. 
With  regard  to  the  discipline  which  he  adopts,  it  is 
the  same  as  was  sanctioned  by  the  second  synod  held 
at  Carthage.  It  is  at  once  severe  and  prudent  for  fallen 
Christians  not  in  the  article  of  death,  and  it  provides 
milder  measures  for  those  approaching  their  end:  in 
the  case  of  these  only  it  dispenses  with  the  usual 
interval  before  restoration.  In  brief,  according  to 
Cyprian,  an  attentive  inquiry  is  made  into  each  parti- 
cular case,  and  the  strict  rules  of  penitence  are  only 
waived  in  the  immediate  presence  of  death.  "  0 
mockery  of  a  false  brotherhood!"*  he  exclaims,  in 
allusion  to  the  extreme  severities  of  the  schismatic 
party.  "  0  miserable  deception  of  those  who  weep  and 
groan  !  0  vain  and  fruitless  tradition  of  heresy  1 
Sinners  are  exhorted  to  repentance,  and  yet  their 
repentance  can  avail  nothing.  You  say  to  your  breth- 
ren :  '  Weep,  pour  floods  of  tears,  groan  day  and 
night;  but  for  all  this,  you  shall  die  outside  the  Church. 
You  shall  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  obtain  peace,  but 

*  "0  fniatranda;  friternilatis  irrisio  1'"     Cyprian,  "Eii."  55,  23. 
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there  shall  be  no  peace  for  you.'  Let  us  not  thus  repel 
any  penitent.  Let  those  who  seek  the  mercy  of  the 
God  of  fatherly  compassions,  know  that  His  priests  can 
restore  to  them  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Let  us 
accept  the  groans  of  the  suppliants,  and  not  crush  the 
fruit  of  penitence.  The  philosophy  of  Christ  is  not 
the  pitiless  wisdom  of  the  Stoics." 

By  such  exhortations  did  Cyprian  endeavour  to  win 
back  the  wavering.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  strike  a 
blow  at  his  obstinate  opponents,  having  in  this  step 
the  support  of  hia  brethren  in  the  episcopate.  Hesita- 
tion was  no  longer  possible,  for  Novatian  had  himself 
crossed  the  sea,  and  come  to  plant  the  standard  of 
schism  on  African  soil.  His  cause  had  been  speedily 
lost  in  Rome,  in  spite  of  his  zealous  endeavours  to  bind 
his  followers  together.  He  had  constrained  them  to  take 
an  oath  before  God,  over  the  wine  and  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  that  they  would  never  forsake  him.*  But 
iiis  efforts  failed.  The  confessors  who  for  a  time  had 
stood  by  him  had  yielded  to  the  eloquent  arguments 
of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  had  returned  to  Corne- 
lius. A  humiliating  scene  had  sealed  this  reconciliation. 
They  had  been  seen  presenting  themselves  before  their 
bishop,  who  was  supported  by  five  other  bishops,  and 
declaring  before  all  the  Christian  people  that  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  he  misled  through  ignorance, 
but  that  they  desired  henceforth  religiously  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  "  We  acknowledge,"  they 
said,  "  that  Cornelius  has  been  chosen  of  God  Almighty, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  bishop  of  the  very  holy  Church 
Catholic.  We  confess  our  error.  We  have  been  the 
*  Euscbius,  "  H.  E."  vi.  43. 
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victims  of  an  imposture,  and  we  have  allowed  ourselves  -J 
to  be  ensnared  by  artful  words ;    for   even  while  we  I 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  a  schismatic, 
our  soul  was  always  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church. 
We   do   not  forget   that  there   is    but    one    God,  one  'j 
Christ,  one  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  but  ] 
one  bishop   of  the  Church   Catholic."     These  words,   f 
which  show  to  what  a  degree  schism  tended,  by  the  -] 
reaction  it  produced,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the   1 
hierarchy,   were     received     with    acclamation    by   all  ! 
present.     They   embraced   the   confessors   with  many 
tears,  and  with  every  demonstration  of   approval   on 
the  part   of  the  Christian  people   their  reintegration 
was  celebrated.*     Cornelius  had,  at    the    same   time, 
assembled  a  large  synod  in  Rome,  in  which  sat  sixty   I 
bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  priests  and  deacons. 
The   formal   excommunication    of    Novatian   and   his 
followers  was  voted  unanimously.t    Cornelius  had  not 
waited  for  this  opportunity  to  condemn  Felicissimus. 
When  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  252,  he  might  consider  himself  victorious   over  ] 
schism.     His    adversaries   might  not   lay  down  their  J 
arms  even  in  presence  of  his  glorious  captivity,  which  ] 
was  speedily  terminated  by  martyrdom ;  but  it  was  a  ] 
vain  resistance,  and  he  left  to  his  successor  his  power  | 
intact,  and  even  augmented. 

In  the  East  the  cause  of  Novatian  met  with  rapid  \ 
reverses.  The  greatest  bishop  of  the  Christian  East  ' 
had  declared  against  him.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ' 
had  written  him  a  very  noble   letter,   urging  hiir 

"  Una  TO 
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abandon  his  schismatic  views.  He  had  represented  to 
him  that  it  was  as  noble  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  as  to  endure  martyrdom  for  the 
faith  from  the  hands  of  the  pagans.  *  The  synod  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Cassarea,  and  which  might  possibly 
have  shown  itself  favourable  to  the  Novatians,  was  sus- 
pended almost  as  soon  as  assembled,  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Fabianus.  t  Gaul  had  held  out  strong  hopes  to 
the  schismatics.  Several  bishops  had  attached  them- 
selves to  them,  but  these  appear  not  to  have  continued 
long  in  the  same  mind,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
after  Cyprian's  letter  to  Stephen.! 

Novatianism  was  thus  conquered  at  all  points,  and 
could  no  more  hope  to  maintain  itself  within  the  Church. 
From  without,  its  adherents  still  continued  to  oppose 
the  victorious  hierarchy.  These  schismatics  were  never 
classed,  however,  with  heretics,  properly  so  called,  for 
at  Nicffia  they  were  treated  with  great  tolerance.  Their 
bishops,  if  they  would  abjure  schism,  might  be  recognised 
as  priests  of  the  Church,  and  Constantine  left  them 
their  places  of  worship.  In  the  East  they  became  con- 
founded with  the  relics  of  the  Montanist  sect,  and 
with  the  Quatordecimanians.  §  Their  defeat  must  not 
make  us  forgetful  of  the  importance  of  the  movement 
they  initiated.  They  had  succeeded  for  a  moment  in 
creating  a  profound  division  in  the  Church,  and  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  being  recognised  by  an  important 
synod  of  the  Christian  East.  The  explanation  of  their 
influence  is  that  the  schism  of  Novatiau  cast  its  roots 
into  a  heroic  past ;  that  it  was  the  last  and  most  power- 
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ful  manifestation  of  that  party  of  vigorous  discipline 
.  and  of  Christian  liberty  which,  from  the  time  of  "  Pastor 
Hermas,"  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the  hierarchy. 

We  must  admit,  moreover,  that  both  parties,  widely 
as  they  differed,  had  one  error  in  common :  neither 
knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  Church.  The  severer  school  sought  to  realise 
on  earth  the  purity  of  heaven,  and  to  enforce  it  by  an 
iron  discipline,  as  if  the  spirit  of  evil  could  not  find 
stealthy  access  in  spite  of  their  closest  barriers;  as  if 
absolute  perfection  here  on  earth  were  not  a  chimera; 
as  if  it  were  not  the  path  of  wisdom  and  right  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Church  to  fallen  Christians  on  their 
giving  appreciable  tokens  of  sincere  repentance,  even 
though  these  could  never  be  absolutely  certain.  The 
mistake  which  this  party  made  with  regard  to  holiness, 
their  adversaries  made  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  They  sought  an  external,  visible  realisation 
of  it,  and  hence  they  visited  with  excommunication 
mere  differences  of  discipline  and  organisation,  forgetting 
that  there  is  a  higher,  truer  unity — the  unity  of  the  faith, 
a  unity  in  essentials  which  is  quite  compatible  with 
diversities,  and  regards  them  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  our  imperfect  conceptions,  hence  not  to  be  treated 
as  insurmountable  barriers  between  Christians.  When 
Cyprian,  in  the  height  of  the  Novatian  controversy, 
sent  to  Rome  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
the  doctrinal  scope  of  which  we  have  already  described, 
he  little  dreamed  that  he,  the  apostle  of  Catholicity, 
was  laying  the  basis  of  the  greatest  of  all  schisms,  by 
identifying  one  of  the  visible  forms  of  Christianity  with 
that  Christianity  itself,  and  by  rejecting  from  the  Church 
vol-  IV,  13 
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other  forms,  all  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  having  an 
equal  right  to  their  place  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  in  virtue  of  that  saying  of  the  Divine  Master, 
"  He  that  is  not  against  me  is  with  nie." 

§  3. — Controversy  of  Cyprian  with  Ike  See  of  Rome  on  the 
Question  of  the  Baptism  of  Heretics. 
Novatianism  being  vanquished,  it  would  seem  that 
Cyprian  might  now  rqst  from  ecclesiastical  disputes,  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  building  up  of  his  Church 
— a  task  the  more  needful  as  a  new  persecution  was 
already  impending.  But  the  case  was  far  otherwise. 
Another  controversy  commenced  for  him  at  once,  not 
now  with  the  schismatics,  but  with  the  party  of 
authority  to  which  he  had  done  such  signal  service. 
The  episcopate,  according  to  his  ideal  of  it,  was  to  know 
no  resistance  from  beneath  or  domination  from  above. 
Thus,  when  the  bishop  of  Rome  sought  to  impose  his 
judgment  upon  a  disputed  point,  on  the  other  bishops, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  had  endeavoured  to  do  in  the 
century  preceding,  he  encountered  in  Cyprian  the  same 
opposition  which  Victor  had  aroused  in  Irenseus.  These 
great  bishops  were  as  Jealous  of  their  independence  as 
of  their  authority.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the 
special  subject  of  difference  between  Cyprian  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  because  this  would  involve  an  ex- 
position of  theological  controversies  to  which  we  need 
not  recur.  The  principal  point  on  which  the  Church  of 
Africa  differed  from  that  of  Rome  was  the  baptism  of 
heretics.  At  Carthage  such  baptism  was  declared  to  be 
of  no  value,  because  it  had  been  administered  outside 
of  the  true  Church.     At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
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I  thought  needless  to  repeat  the  rite,  because  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  it  had  been  administered, 
rendered  it  vahd.  The  laying  on  of  hands  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  admission  into  the  Church  of  the  heretic 
who  repudiated  his  past  errors.  The  question  was  a 
complicated  one.  On  the  one  hand  the  bishop  of  Rome 
showed  more  breadth  than  Cyprian,  in  admitting  that 
there  was  a  basis  of  Christian  truth  among  schiamatics, 
like  the  Novatians.  On  the  other  hand,  Cyprian 
attached  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  greater  importance  than  his  adversary,  who 
seemed  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  sacramental  virtue. 
Beyond  this,  the  opinion  of  Stephen  must  not  be  forced. 
The  only  baptism  admitted  by  him  was  that  which  had 
been  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  even 
exacted  that  the  ancient  formula,  which  united  the 
names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  should  have  been 
used  in  full.  We  should  gather  from  him  that  all  the 
heretics  were  agreed  on  this  point.*  This  was  not 
true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  shows  what  was  the 
doctrinal  standpoint  taken  by  him. 

The  two  adversaries,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  each  I 
gave  trenchant  expression  to  his  ideas,  Cyprian  laid 
it  down,  as  an  absolute  principle,  that  baptism  out- 
side of  the  Church  is  not  valid,  since  there  is  but  one  - 
baptism  appointed  for  the  Church.t  Bishop  Stephen 
"See,  on  this  point,  Hiefele'a  learned  disseclation :  "Concilien  Ge- 
schichle,"  vol.  i.  Stephen  said  that  the  heretics  did  not  vebaptise  their 
adherents  who  came  from  the  Church  to  them.  "  Cum  ipsi  hreretici  propria 
alterutmm  ad  se  venienles  non  baptiient."  Cyprian,  "  Ep."  74,  i.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephen,  then,  tliey  recognised  as  their  own  formula,  of  baptism, 
that  used  by  the  Church,  and  hence  the  bishop  of  Rome  concludes  the,  ^ 
identity  of  the  two  formula;  among  all  the  heretics.      This 
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expressed,  in  the  following  words,  a  principle  directly 
contrary  :  "  If  one  come  to  you  from  any  heretic  body 
whatever,  follow  the  ancient  tradition:  give  him  the 
laying  on  of  hands  in  token  of  his  penitence."*  It  is 
clear  that  these  views  were  diametricaSly  opposed.  No 
conflict  need  have  ensued  if  the  wise  practice  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  had  been  obser\'ed,  which  tolerated 
diversity  in  unity;  or  if  the  wise  counsels  of  IrenEcus 
had  been  obeyed,  who  had  admitted  the  lawfulness  of 
a  difference  of  practice  in  the  East  and  West  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  not 
so  minded.  He  would  not  only  persuade,  but  compel; 
he  intended  to  force  upon  the  whole  Church  the  yoke  of 
a  uniformity  forged  at  Rome. 

Cyprian  entered  into  this  contest  with  a  vigour  and 
asperity  at  least  equal  to  that  which  he  had  displayed 
in  treating  the  Novatians.  His  reasoning,  in  the  letters 
he  wrote  on  the  subject,  reverts  incessantly  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  work.t  It  follows  that  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  is  altogether  insufficient.!  Martyrdom 
itself  loses  all  its  fruits  when  it  is  suffered  by  a  heretic, 
and  the  glorious  baptism  of  blood  is  a  barren  thing  apart 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Beyond  that  pale  is  no 
salvation.^  When  Stephen  appeals  to  tradition,  Cyprian 
stoutly  maintains  the  higher  claims  of  truth,  against 
which  custom  can  avail  nothing.  "It  is  not,"  he  says, 
"the  province  of  custom  to  command;  right  must  rule. 
*  "  Si  quis  ergo  a  quacunque  hceresi  venerit  ad  vos,  nihil  innovelur  nisi 
oood  tradituni  est,  ut  minus  illi  imponatui  in  pcenitentiani."  Cyprian, 
"  E-  "  -  -    -  .  ..  ■ .     ^ 


'^Ep."74, 

J  Ibid.  69,  II  !  Ibiil.  73,  19;  Ibid.  74,  5. 

S  "  IliKrelico  nee  baplismo  sanguinis  profi< 
talus  extra  eccleslam  non  est."    Ibid.  73,  21. 


flbid.  69-74. 
re  ad  salutem  potest,  quia 
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To  bow  to  a  better  opinion  is  not  to  be  vanquished,  it  is 
to  be  instructed.*  Truth  is  greater  than  custom. t 
Because  an  error  is  ancient,  it  does  not  follow  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated  :  it  becomes  the  truly  wise  who  fear  God, 
to  embrace  the  truth  joyfuily,  rather  than  to  take  the 
part  of  heretics  against  right  and  reason.  Custom 
without  truth  is  only  antiquated  error."!  Cyprian 
proclaims  the  higher  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  to 
whose  testimony  he  appeals  continually,  and  which  he 
lays  down  as  the  decisive  rule.  §  "  We  are  told,"  he 
says  to  Stephen,  "  that  we  must  change  no  tradition," 
Whence  comes  this  tradition  ?  Does  it  come  from  Divine 
authority,  from  the  Gospels,  or  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  ?  Then  we  are  bound  to  obey  it  according  to 
the  command  of  Joshua  ;  '  Let  the  book  of  the  law  not 
remove  from  thy  lips!'  If,  then,  you  appeal  to  that 
which  is  commanded  in  the  Gospels,  or  contained  in  the 
Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  you  will  find  in 
these  the  holy  and  Divine  tradition  which  we  are  bound 
to  observe."  ||  Cyprian  does  not  recognise  any  ecclesi- 
astical authority  as  sovereign  and  infallible,  whether 
it  be  that  of  Rome  or  any  other.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  idol, 
had  its  ideal  representation  in  the  apostolic  body  in 
the  person  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  this  is  perpetuated 
in   the  episcopal   chair  of  Rome ;  M   but  he  expressly 

"  "Non  enim  vincimur,  qunndo  nobis  afTenmlur  meliora,   sed  insfnal- 
mur."    Cyprian,  "Ep."  71,  3. 

t  "Quasi  consaetiiJo  major  sit  veritale."     Ibid.  73,  13. 

t  "  Non  Umeo  quia  aliquaiido  fnstum  est,  idea  semper  errandum  est." 
Itad.  73,  23.     "ConsiietQdo  ane  veritate  velustas  errorla  esL"    Ibid.  74,  9. 

S  "Nee  hoc  sine  scriptURE  divinx  auctoritiite  pro[)onimus."     Ibid.  73,  8. 

II  "  Si  eigq  ant  in  evangelio  prtccipilur  nut  in  aposloIoriTra  epistoiis  nnl 
»clibus  conlinelur,  obsenetur  divina  hice  et  sancta  Iradilio."     llild.  ;4,  3 

^l  "Una  ecclesia  a  Cbrislo  domino  super  Pclrum  originc  unilstts  et  ratin 
fundata."     Ibid,  70,  3. 
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denies  that  Peter  had  any  supremacy  over  Paul  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  apostolate,  as  he  expressly  denies  to 
the  then  bishop  of  Rome  any  superiority  over  his 
colleagues  in  the  episcopate.  "  Peter,"  he  says,  "whom 
the  Lord  first  chose,  and  upon  whom  He  built  His 
Church,  made  no  arrogant  claim  to  superiority  when 
discussing  with  Paul  the  question  of  circumcision  :  he 
had  not  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  primacy  was  his, 
and  that  those  who  should  come  after  must  submit 
themselves  to  him.* 

Cyprian  gave  practical  proof  of  his  principles  in  his 
proud  resistance  to  Stephen,  when  the  latter  had  con- 
demned him  and  treated  him  as  a  false  bishop,  t 
Stephen  went  yet  further :  he  issued  a  decree  of  actual 
excommunication  against  his  colleague,  refused  to  hear 
any  of  his  party,  and  even  forbade  the  faithful  to  receive 
them  under  their  roof.  J 

Cyprian,  indignant  at  this  conduct,  passed  bitter 
criticisms  upon  Stephen's  proceedings.  Not  content 
with  resisting  his  claims,  he  reproached  him  with 
writing  letters  full  of  pride  and  contradiction,  and 
altogether  irrelevant.  He  even  accused  him  of  inca- 
pacity and  want  of  intelligence.  ^  "  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves," he  says,  "  how  a  priest  can  sustain  the  judg- 
inent   of  God  if  he  accepts   the   baptism  of  heretics, 

*  "Nam  nee  PetniB  quem  primum  Dominus  elegit  et  super  quem  a^ifi- 
cavit  ecclesiam  suam,  cum  secum  Paulus  de  circuaicisiune  postmodum 
disceplnret,  vindicRvit  sibi  aliquid  insolenler  a.ut  am^antec  lusumsit,  uC 
diceret  se  primalum  tenere  et  obtempeiari  a.  noTelHs  et  posteris  sibi  potius 
oportere."    Cyprian,  "Ep."?!,  3. 

^  "  Non  pudet  Stcphflnum  Cyprianuni  pseudochiisluin  et  pseudoaposto- 


Inm  dicete.      Ibid.  75,  26. 

J  "  Vt  i^nientibus  non  solum  pax  et 
tium  negarelui."    Ibid.  75,  15. 

S  "  Imperite  alque  iniprovidc  scripsit. 


sedet  ti 

Ibid.  74,  I. 
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when  the  Lord  has  said,  in  words  of  solemn  threatening, , . 
'O  priests,  if  ye  hearken  not,  and  write  not  my  laws  ift 
your  hearts,  so  that  ye  give  honour  to  my  name,  I  will 
send  my  curse  upon  you,  and  will  even  curse  your  i 
blessings,'"  Does  he  honour  God  who  accepts  the - 
baptism  of  Marcion  ?  Does  he  honour  God  who  affirms  J 
that  children  are  born  to  Him  of  the  strange  and  adul- 
terous woman?  Does  he  honour  God  who,  despising  ' 
the  unity  and  truth  which  proceed  from  the  Divine  law, 
makes  himself  the  avenger  of  heresy  against  the  Ctiurch  ? 
Does  he  honour  God  who,  declaring  himself  the  friend 
of  heretics  and  the  foe  of  Christians,  pronounces  excom- 
munication upon  the  priests  of  God,  who  keep  the  truth 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?  If  God  is  indeed  hon- 
oured thus,  let  us  throw  down  our  arms,  let  us  go  into 
captivity,  let  us  deliver  over  to  the  devil  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel,  the  majesty  of  God,  the  sacraments  of 
the  Divine  host,  the  standard  of  the  heavenly  army ! 
The  Church  has  then  only  to  give  way  to  heresy,  light 
to  yield  to  darkness,  truth  to  falsehood,  Christ  to  Anti- 
Christ.  Truth  and  the  faith  are  betrayed,  and  we  see  the 
.  Church  lending  her  sanction  to  that  which  is  dictated 
by  those  without.*  St.  Paul  has  said  that  a  bishop 
should  be  "  apt  to  teach."  Now  he  is  "  apt  to  teach  '* 
who  is  himself  willing  to  be  taught.  For  it  is  needful 
not  only  that  a  bishop  teach,  but  also  that  he  learn. 
He  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  daily  making  progress  in 
the  truth,  t  It  was  not  possible  to  utter  a  more  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  arrogant  claim  of  the  Roman 
bishop  to  be  a  sovereign  authority  on  matters  of  doctrine. 


t  "  Oportet  episcopui 


•  Cyprian,  "Ep."74,  8. 


'    Ibid.  74,  la 
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Cyprian  held  two  great  provincial  councils  on  the 
occasion  of  this  grave  controversy,  and  he  communicated 
their  decisions  to  Stephen.  *  When  the  contest  had 
become  very  bitter,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  pro- 
nounced excommunication  upon  Cj'prian,  he  sought  the 
support  of  the  great  Churches  of  the  East,  to  which  the 
decree  of  excommunication  had  been  sent.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  repelled  the  assumptions  of  Stephen  and 
acted  with  Cyprian,  t  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
followed  his  example,  and  protested  with  great  vehe- 
mence, not  only  against  Stephen's  opinion,  which  he 
refuted  on  groimds  analogous  to  those  advanced  by 
Cyprian,  but  also  against  his  pretensions  to  authority 
altogether.  He  reminds  him  that  in  spite  of  Victor's 
attempt  to  compel  all  the  Churches  to  observe  Easter 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Christian  East  had  adhered  to 
its  own  practice  without  any  violation  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  If  it  is  true  that  Jesus  Christ  founded  His 
Church  upon  the  Apostle  Peter,  it  was  certainly  not 
upon  him  personally,  but  upon  his  faithful  testimony. 
Stephen  vainly  boasts  of  being  Peter's  successor,  while 
he  brings  into  the  edifice  other  than  the  true,  living 
stones.  "Let  us  join,"  he  says,  "truth  to  tradition, 
and  against  the  tradition  of  the  Romans  let  us  set  the 
true  tradition  —  that  of  Christ  and  His  apostles."  J 
Firmilianus  rises  into  a  very  transport  of  rage  when  he 
says  to  Stephen,  "  The  false  witness  shaJl  not  go  un- 

*  Cyprian,  "  Ep."  70  nnd  72. 

t  "Dionysius  iit  Cypriani  et  AJricanse  synodi  dogma  consenliens  de 
hierelicis  rcbaptiiandis.  Hyeron.  "  De  viris  illustrili."  c  69;  Dionys. 
;'Ep.  ad  Xyst.;"  Eusebius,  vii,  5. 

t  "  Consuelndiiii  Komanornm  consuetudineoi  sed  verilatis  opponimus, 
ab  initio  hoc  lenentes  quod  u.  Christo  et  ab  apoMolis  tcodilum  est."  Cyprian, 
■'Ep."75,  19;  Ibid.  6,  16,  17. 
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punished.  Thou  art  worse  than  all  the  heretics.  Art 
thou  indignant  at  this  ?  See  then  thy  folly,  thou  who 
fearest  not  to  blame  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
truth  against  a  lie.  It  is  plain  that  he  who  is  lacking 
in  prudence  is  swift  to  wrath,  for  nothing  more  inclines 
to  passion  than  the  absence  of  wisdom  and  of  reason."* 

So  thought  the  great  bishops  of  the  third  century  on 
the  question  of  infallibility.  "  Let  us  admire,"  ironi- 
cally says  Firmilianus,  "  the  scrupulous  manner  in 
which  Stephen  fulfils  the  duty  of  humility  and  gentle- 
ness !  What  could  be  a  clearer  mark  of  these 
graces,  than  his  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  so 
many  bishops  all  over  the  world,  and  breaking  the 
peace  with  them  all  on  various  pretexts  ? "  The  bishop 
of  Cjesarea  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  colleague 
at  Rome  as  the  true  disturber  of  unity,  "  How  can 
such  a  man,"  he  says,  "recognise  the  unity  of  the 
spiritual  body,  who  has  no  unity  in  his  own  soul,  but 
is  so  flighty,  fickle,  and  uncertain  ?  "t 

The  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  further 
disallowed  on  another  point,  of  not  less  importance. 
Two  Spanish  bishops  had  been  deposed  as  Novatians : 
their  places  had  been  regularly  filled.  In  their  eager 
desire  to  regain  their  sees,  they  appealed  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  at  once  espoused  their  cause. 
Cyprian  uttered  an  urgent  protest  against  this  right 
of  appeal  and  this  hasty  restoration.  He  insisted 
upon  the  moral  qualifications  which   alone  make   the 

'"Nam   quod  imperitos   el'ura   animosos   manifestuni  est,   Juni   |ler 


VEp."78,  24. 

t  "Apud  tal<f 
[brla!ibc  ip^  ani. 
7»,  "S. 


c  lubrica  et  mobilii 
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true  bishop.  Canonical  appointment,  in  his  view,  gives 
ofScial  recognition  to  such  qualities,  but  cannot  be 
a  substitute  for  them  when  they  are  lacking.  His 
protest  was  supported  by  a  large  synod  held  at  Car- 
thage. The  bishop  of  Carthage  asked,  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues,  by  what  right  discipline  and  the 
rules  of  episcopal  election  were  violated,  to  benefit 
men  unworthy  of  this  high  office,  and  whose  unwor- 
thiness  brought  reproach  on  the  Church.  What  value 
can  there  be  in  an  appeal  addressed  to  a  bishop  like 
Stephen, — ill-informed,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
country  where  the  facts  have  transpired  on  which 
judgment  is  pronounced?*  Thus  the  independence  of 
the  Cliurches  was  triumphantly  vindicated  against  the 
assumptions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

§  4-  Progress  made  by  the  Hierarchical  Parly  on  the  Death 
of  Cyprian.     The  last  Councils  of  the  Third  Century. 

Through  all  the  long  and  complicated  struggles 
which  we  have  been  describing,  we  trace  the  distinct 
progress  of  the  hierarchical  idea.  Let  us  note  well 
its  constant  advances ;  let  us  observe  it  as  it  rises  from 
the  dust  of  this  long  combat,  under  the  precise  form 
which  it  assumed  at  the  death  of  Cyprian,  and  which 
it  will  retain  till  the  era  of  the  great  Councils  and  the 
aUiance  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire.  It  will  then 
receive  its  final  transformation  by  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  ecclesiastical  centralisation,  doubly  conse- 
crated by  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
the   sovereign   authority  of  the  cecumenical   councils. 
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Upon  these  two  points  alone  it  is  as  yet  imperfect,  for 
the  episcopate  is  already  raised  to  its  highest  elevation. 
It  will  even  be  constrained  to  restrict  its  power  in  the 
following  period,  that  it  may  take  the  place  assigned 
to  it  in  the  centralised  Catholic  Church.  Everything 
has  favoured  the  growth  of  the  hierarchical  idea. 
The  decline  of  the  pure  evangelical  doctrine  of  grace, 
— the  principle  and  pledge  of  the  equality  of  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  universal  priesthood  —  reintroduced 
the  reign  of  law  and  the  sacerdotal  class.  Sacra- 
mentarian  superstition  availing  itself  of  the  un- 
guarded raptures  of  mysticism,  and  changing  the 
cucharistic  meal  into  a  sacrifice,  tended  to  put  the 
Christian  priest  in  the  position  of  a  priest  of  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant.*  The  passion  for  unity, 
made  more  intense  by  the  reaction  against  schism, 
changes  the  idea  of  the  Church,  This  gradually 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  society,  requiring 
agreement  only  in  things  essential,  while  allowing 
perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  practice  on  secondary 
points.  It  becomes  an  institution,  a  mother  Church, 
identified  with  an  organisation  which  has  a  growing 
tendency  to  assume  fixed  and  rigid  forms.t  Cyprian's 
treatise  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  our  summary  of  his  theological  views, 
gives  us  the  most  exact  expression  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical theory,  which  substitutes  uniformity  for  unity, 
and  excludes  from  a  petrified  Catholicism  many  of  the 
diversities  which  the  Church  of  the  second  century 
tolerated   without    hesitation.      The   episcopal    power 

s  spoken  of  by  Cyprian  as   "  i 


*  The  Lord's  Supper  is 

lin  "    ("  Kp."   63,  9I,    or  as   an   oiitring,       11UIJ.111 

I,  2.     See  Rilschl,  "  Allcnlliol.  Kirche,"  p.  561. 


>."'""2;TbiJ:    ' 
t  Ibid.  p.  566. 
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came  forth  with  new  strength  from  every  conflict, 
though  it  had  often  a  strong  body  of  opposition  to 
overcome,  and  had  to  do  battle  with  most  illustrious 
teachers  and  eminent  saints.  At  Alexandria  it  se- 
cured, under  Demetrius,  diocesan  supremacy.  At 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  stormy  controversies 
provoked  at  first  by  the  Montanists,  and  subsequently 
resumed,  with  more  moderation,  by  St.  Hippolytus, 
it  had  gained  possession  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
— the  tremendous  right  of  pardoning  all  sins  by  virtue 
of  the  priestly  character.  The  development  of  the 
question  of  discipline  under  Cyprian,  his  twofold 
controversy,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  confessors 
who  carried  the  principle  of  indulgenco  to  an  e.\treme, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  Novatians,  who  erred  no 
less  on  the  side  of  severity ;  all  these  vicissitudes 
of  this  great  episcopate  confirm  the  victory  won  at 
Rome  some  years  earlier  by  the  hierarchical  party, 
freeing  it  from  that  association  with  petty  passions 
and  unworthy  ambitions  by  which  it  was  at  first 
dishonoured.  By  his  suceessful  opposition  to  the 
imprudent  confessors,  who  would  have  exalted  their 
testimony  above  episcopal  authority,  Cyprian  con- 
firmed that  authority,  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  and 
established  the  principle  that  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office  belongs  the  last  appeal,  and  that  not  even  pre- 
eminent holiness  may  prevail  against  it.  Let  us 
acknowledge,  however,  that  he  avoids  the  excess  into 
which  Caliisthus  was  betrayed  in  his  famous  decree 
which  declared  the  bishop's  office  to  be  irrevocable, 
even  when  mortal  sins  had  been  committed  by  those 
holding    it.      We    have    seen    that    Cyprian,   in    his 
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polemics  against  the  apostate  bishops  of  Spain, 
maintained  that  moral  qualities  were  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  bishop,  which  pos- 
sesses no  inherent  value  apart  from  such  qualities. 
He  thus  sacrificed  the  logic  of  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem to  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

In  opposition  to  these  schismatics,  and  to  the  Nova^  ' 
tians,  Cyprian  establishes  what  may  be  called  the 
episcopal  sovereignty,  so  vehemently  contested  by  hia 
first  adversaries,  Novatus  and  Felicissimus.  He 
regards  the  bishop  as  the  successor  and  inheritor  of 
the  apostles.*  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  the 
apostolate  found  its  centre  of  unity  in  Peter,  without 
bis  exercising  any  personal  supremacy,  so  the  epis- 
copate has  its  centre  in  the  chair  of  the  successors 
of  Peter,  without  being  bound  to  recognise  in  it  any 
supreme  authority.  "The  episcopate  is  one,  the  bishops 
are  equal."  t  They  are  all  lords  of  their  own  domain. 
As  priests,  presiding  at  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  they 
are  the  supreme  judges  of  the  Church,  and  hold  in 
their  hands  the  keys  of  the  Divine  pardon.  Neverthe- 
less, they  should  do  nothing  without  their  clergy,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Christian  people  by  whom 
Ihey  are  chosen. 1  In  this  aspect  the  universal  priest- 
hood is  still,  in  some  measure,  recognised.  The  ec- 
clesiastical order  is,  however,  very  firmly  established, 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  laity  and  the 

:oi)Ds,  id  est  apostolos."     C)Tirian,  "  Ep."  3,  3. 
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clergy  is  drawn  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
hierarchy  already  consists  of  several  grades.  The 
Roman  clergy  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  is 
a  considerable  body,  in  which  the  offices  are  multi- 
phed.  It  comprehends,  beside  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  to  the  number  of  seven,  subdeacons, 
acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  keepers  of  the  doors." 
We  see  from  the  fragments  of  the  "  Apostolical 
Constitutions,"  which  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  how  widely  this  notion  of  the  episcopate 
had  spread  in  the  Church.  The  bishop,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  is  no  longer 
the  same  as  presented  to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  "  Coptic  Constitution,"  where  he  appears  without 
any  sacerdotal  character,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
later  representation,  he  is  at  once  the  judge  who 
awards  the  Divine  favours,  and  who  possesses  directly 
the  power  of  the  keys;t  the  prophet,  who  is  the  voice 
of  God;  t  and  the  priest,  who  presents  to  God  holy 
sacrifices. §  The  bishop  should  always  be  versed  in 
religious  knowledge.  He  must  possess  sufficient  to 
supply  his  needs  without  having  recourse  to  secular 
occupations.il  He  is  a  divine  being,  a  mediator  between 
God  and  men.K  He  cannot  be  judged  by  any.*'-^  His 
clergy  form,  with  himself,  the  senate  of  the  Church. tt 
Book  II,  of  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions  "  seems  to 


"  Euschius,  "  H.  E."  vi.  43. 
f  Oirui;   Iv  trtXipij  radi^uu  tov  \iyov  sroi 
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represent  him  as  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  continuous 
inspiration  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  Cyprian 
admits  nothing  of  the  kind,  since  he  speaks  repeatedly 
of  supernatural  communications  received  by  him  in 
visions,  and  not  in  virtue  of  his  office.  The  inter- 
polated passages  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  which 
belong  to  the  same  period,  represent  the  episcopate 
as  the  true  vicariat  of  Christ,  apart  from  which  there 
is  no  salvation. 

The  "Apostolical  Constitutions"  of  this  date  admit, 
with  Cyprian,  the  equality  of  the  bishops,  and  ignore 
tiie  primacy  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  not  needful  to  multiply 
quotations  to  establish  this  independence  of  the  great 
Churches  one  of  another.  "Without  recurring  to  the 
dispute  between  Cyprian  and  Stephen,  it  is  enough  to 
read  his  letters,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  ecclesiastical 
government,  in  order  to  discover  the  absence  of  any 
central  governing  power  in  the  Church  of  the  third 
century.  Each  bishop  is  a  pope  in  his  own  diocese; 
he  bears  the  name  and  exercises  the  prerogatives  of  a 
pope  in  so  far  as  his  spiritual  family  will  recognise  the 
fatherly  relation.  We  read  of  the  pope  of  Alexandria, 
the  pope  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  pope  of  Rome,* 
Cyprian  wrote  to  Rome  as  he  wrote  to  the  Churches 
of  Cappadocia,  or  to  his  colleagues  in  Africa.  "These 
letters,"  he  says,  "  I  have  sent  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  they  have  agreed  to  them,  and  have 
replied  to  me  that  they  would  continue  to  hold  our 
view  according  to  the  Catholic  faith.t 
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The  relations  between  the  Churches  have  not  as 
yet  any  ofScial  character.  This  mutual  independence 
is  explicitly  recognised  in  the  letter  written  to  Cyprian 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  subject 
of  his  difference  with  the  African  confessors.  It  is 
true  that  the  letter  is  from  Novatian,  but  it  is  written 
before  his  schism,  and  while  he  still  speaks  as  priest 
and  representative  of  the  Church  of  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  "  0  brother  Cyprian,"  he  writes,  "thou  hast 
indeed  our  approval  rather  than  our  formal  judgment  on 
this  case,  since  in  praising  the  acts  we  would  fain  share 
in  the  honour  they  merit ;  for  we  seem  ourselves  to  have 
done  that  which  has  had  so  fully  our  consent  as  regards 
both  censure  and  ecclesiastical  discipline."'"  Subse- 
quently Cyprian  declares  that  he  had  recourse  to  the 
advice  of  Cornelius,  only  because  he  could  not  collect 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  among  the  bishops  of 
Africa.t  He  treats  Stephen  as  his  colleague.!  He 
does  not  recognise  in  him  any  higher  power  than  his 
own,  and  it  is  by  the  same  title  that  he  holds  the  helm 
of  the  Church,  Cyprian  concerns  himself  about  matters 
in  Rome,  as  Stephen  about  those  in  Carthage.  The 
former  does  not  hesitate  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
election  of  the  latter.  We  have  seen  with  what  energy 
he  repudiates  any  pretension  to  the  primacy  on  the  part 
of  his  colleague  of  Rome.  These  results  are  beyond 
question;  no  fictitious  documents  can  overthrow  them. 

The  authority  of  the  councils  is  as  yet  very  simple. 
In  the  synods  of  the  third  century  sit  bishops,  priests, 
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deacons,  confessors.  The  presence  of  the  laity  is 
in  almost  every  instance  distinctly  stated.*  The 
councils  are  always  I'ree  assemblies,  convoked  when- 
ever any  necessity  arises,  without  fixed  date,  and  with- 
out subordination  of  one  to  another.  They  meet  when 
the  see  of  Rome  is  vacant,  no  less  than  when  it  is  occu- 
pied, for  they  do  not  acknowledge  in  any  way  its  supre- 
macy. They  claim  neither  exceptional  inspiration  nor 
infallible  authority.t 

The  letter  which  communicates  to  Stephen  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  on  the 
occasion  of  the  irregular  restoration  of  the  bishops  of 
Spain,  opens  thus: — "We  have  thought  it  needful  to 
call  together  in  council  a  goodly  number  of  priests,  in 
order  to  take  certain  steps  and  to  deliberate  upon  them 
together.  We  have  discussed  and  determined  many 
questions,  but  we  have  resolved  to  write  to  thee  chiefly 
as  to  what  concerns  the  priestly  authority,  in  order  to 
confer  with  thy  high  wisdom. "J  The  conclusion  of 
this  conciliatory  letter  is  not  less  remarkable  : — "  In 
this  matter  we  desire  to  do  no  violence  to  any,  and  to 
issue  no  commands,  for  every  bishop  has  the  right 
to  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  for  which  he  must  answer  to  God."§ 

*  "Collatiane  consiliorum  cum  episcopis,  presbyteris,  dinconibos,  con- 
fesEoribus,  poriter  m:  stantibus  latcis.      Cyprian,  "  Ep."  55,  4, 

t  "  Soncto  spiiitu  suggerente  et  Domino  per  visiones  multas  et  msni- 
festas  admonente. "    Ibid.  57,  6. 

J  "  Ad  qmedam  disponenda  et  consilii  communis  examitiatione  limanda 
necesse  habuimus,  frater  corissime,  convenientibus  in  unum  plurilius  sacerdo- 
tibus  cogere  et  celebrare  concilium.  In  quo  multi  quidem  prolate  atque 
transacta  sunt,  sed  de  eo  vel  maxiine  libi  scribendmn  et  cum  toa  gravilate  ac 
lapientuL  conferendum  fuit,  quod  magis  pertiueat  et  ad  eacerdotalem  auiMori- 
talem  el  ad  ecelesiK  catholicie  unitatempariter  acdignitatem."  Ibid.  ;2,  I. 
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Could  anything  bear  less  resemblance  than  such  a 
declaration  to  the  authoritative  decisions  of  a  council 
which  deems  itself  infallib'e  ? 

This  liberalism  is  still  more  marked  in  the  acts  of 
the  Seventh  Council  of  Carthage.  Cyprian  there  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  terms  : — "  It  remains  for  us  each 
one  to  express  our  opinion  on  this  question  (the  baptism 
of  heretics)  without  using  any  constraint,  or  threatening 
excommunication  to  those  who  may  differ  from  us. 
None  of  us  regards  himself  as  the  bishop  of  bishops, 
nor  would  any  force  his  colleagues  to  obedience  by 
tyrannical  terrors.  Every  bishop,  in  truth,  will,  in 
the  latitude  of  bis  liberty  and  power,  use  his  own 
free  judgment;  he  has  no  more  right  to  judge  his 
brother  than  to  be  judged  by  him.  Let  us  all  await 
the  judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  has 
the  power  to  commit  to  us  the  government  of  His 
Church  and  to  be  our  Judge."* 

The  sovereign  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  third 
century  is  holy  Scripture  alone.  This  is  constantly 
appealed  to,  and  its  power  is  expressly  recognised. 
"  According  to  our  purpose,"  says  Cyprian,  "  when  the 
persecution  had  subsided,  and  it  was  possible  to  gather 
together  a  considerable  number  of  bishops  who  had 
been  kept  by  their  faith  and  by  the  protection  of  God 
from  any  defection,  we  assembled  ourselves  with  them 
in  council.  The  holy  Scriptures  were  placed  in  our 
midst,  to  decide  between  the  two  opinions,  and  we 
inquired  together  what  was  the  character  of  the  indul- 
gence permitted  by  the  Word  of  God."t    The  authority 
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of  apostolic  tradition  was  also  invoked,  but  far  less 
importance  was  attached  to  this  than  to  the  written 
tradition,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  the 
deliberations  which  have  come  down  to  us.* 

For  a  long  time  the  council  issued  no  summary 
condemnations.  Those  who  were  accused  of  heresy 
might  defend  themselves,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
lead  them  back  to  the  truth  by  free  conferences.  In  this 
way  Origen  succeeded,  at  a  synod  held  in  Arabia,  in  ■ 
turning  away  Beryllus  of  Bostra  from  his  errors. t 
He  was  equally  successful  on  a  second  mission  to  the-j 
heretics  of  the  same  country.! 

Many  years  later,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  thel 
like  success  in  a  synod  held  in  an  obscure  suburb  of  the  \ 
great  metropolis  of  Egypt,  to  decide  the  case  of  a  small 
millenarian  sect.     This  synod  rather  resembled  a  free 
conference  than  a  council.     We  may  judge,  from  what  I 
Dionysius  himself  relates  to  us,  how  little  resemblance  I 
it  bore  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  assizes  of  subsequent  1 
ages,  which  summoned  the  dissidents  to  their  bar  to 
receive  their  condemnation.     "  I   much  admired,"   he 
writes,  "  the  firmness,  love   of  truth,  and   clear  intel- 
ligence of  our  brethren.     All  was  moderation  and  order 
in  the  questions  and  replies,  and  in  the  assent  given. 
We  were  very  careful  not  to  appear  obstinate  in  oui 
preconceived  opinions,  even  when  they  seemed  to  us 
clearly  right;  nor  would  we  elude  any  objection.     We  J 
endeavoured   to   go   back   as   far   as   possible    to    the 
principles  involved  in  the   discussion,  and  thoroughly 

"Item  alius  Felin  a  Bamacurra  dixit :  Et  ego  ipse  seciitus  divinnriun 
Ecripturaram  autlotitatem. "  "Concil,  Carthag."  vii,;  Routh,  "HeliiJ. 
SacTic,"  iii.  123.  •  Ibid.  iii.  p.  104, 

t  Eusebius,  '■  II.  E."  vi.  33.  ]  Ibid.  vi.  J 
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establish  them.  We  were  not  ashamed  to  retract 
what  we  had  said,  and  to  accept  the  opinions  of  our 
adversaries,  whenever  their  arguments  seemed  to  ua 
really  forcible.*  On  the  contrary,  our  hearts  were 
open  before  God,  and  we  accepted  with  frankness 
and  candour  all  that  our  opponents  could  adduce  on 
good  evidence  and  on  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture." 
Three  very  important  synods  were  held  at  Antioch 
to  discuss  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata.t  The 
first  two,  which  met  between  264  and  269,  led  to  no 
result,  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  brilliant  bishop,  who 
unfolded  his  doctrine  with  infinite  art.  A  pressing 
letter  was  written  to  force  him  to  explain  himself.  It 
stated  succicntly  what  his  colleagues  in  the  episco- 
pate understood  by  the  Christian  faith.  This  rendered 
subterfuges  more  difficult. I  At  the  third  council,  held  in 
269,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  forced  to  disclose  his  real 
meaning,  under  the  able  interrogation  of  the  presbyter 
Malchion,  which  made  further  evasion  impossible, §  He 
was  finally  condemned,  but  only  as  an  extreme  measure, 
and  after  he  had  been  fully  heard.  The  letter  from 
the  council  which  pronounces  his  condemnation  is 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  council  asks  no  ratification 
of  its  sovereign  decision.  The  most  important  feature 
of  this  document  is  its  ecumenical  character,  for  it  is 
addressed  to  the  entire  Catholic  Church,  || 

"  MflTf  11'  Adyn(  alpli  (itraTTfiOloPni  Kai  avi/o/iaXayiiv  aHui/tiviii.  Ease- 
bhia,  "H.  E."  vii.  34. 

+  See  concerning  this  heresy,   "Early  Yeats  of  Christianity,' 

"HerES7  and  Chrislian  Dpclrine,''  pp.  131-136. 

I  "Concil.  Edit.  Lubbwii,"  i.  845;  Routh,  "RcDq.  Sacric,"  p.  389, 

I  Eusebins,  "  il.  E."  vii.  29. 

I]  nufTji  Tj/  iVrl  Tuv  obpnpbv  taS6\ity  imX^o-ij.      Ibid.  vii.  30. 
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The  bishops  assembled  at  Coesarea,  moreover,  took  J 
upon    themselves    the    responsibility    of    choosing 
successor  to  Paul  of  Samosata.     They  thus  infringed  1 
the  liberty  of  the  local  Church  by  assuming  the  position  I 
of  representatives  of  a  great  Catholic  unity.     The  i 
novation  was  undoubtedly  a  grave  one.     It  is  yet  more  1 
grievoustosee  these  men  who  were  persecuted  but  yester- 
day, and  might  be  proscribed  again  to-morrow,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  against  the  refractory 
bishop  whom  they  were  seeking  to  depose.     It  is  thus 
that  the  hierarchical   party  falls  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  career  into  one  of  the  most  perilous  ' 
temptations  to  which  a  Church  can  be  exposed,   the  f 
temptation  to  forget  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an  alien  power.*     There 
is  still  however  a  vast  distance  between  the  pretensions 
thus  advanced  and  those  of  the  infallible  ecumenical 
and  papal  councils  of  later  ages.     The  system  of  the   ' 
Romish   hierarchy   would   be   a  glaring    anachronism   ] 
in  the  third  century.     To  pretend  that  this  system  has 
been  in  operation,  without  essential  modifications,  from  , 
the  commencement  of  the  Church's  history,  is  to  falsify 
all  its  true  archives.     Instead  of  fixed  and  unalterable 
institutions,  we  have  at  this  period  a  free  and  living 
Church  in  which  various  schools  at  first  subsist  side  by  I 
side,  then  come  into  conflict,   and  are  finally  crushed 
under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  authority.     The  hierarchy  | 
cannot  trace  its  titles  back  to  this  noble  past,  although  f 
we  find  at  every  step  the  traces  of  its  early  usurpations  I 
and  progress.     The  time  is  at  hand  when,  allied  to  the  j 
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empire  and  sustained  by  a  foreign  force,  it  may  advance 
without  fear.* 

*  If  we  attempt  to  enumerate  the  principal  synods  of  the  third  century, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results,  which  are  at  least  approximately  correct 

1.  The  synod  convened  by  Agrippinus,  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
baptism  of  heretics  (Cyprian,  **Ep.  71,  4 ;  Augustine,  **De  Baptismo," 
c.  DonaL  lib.  ii.  71).  This  synod  must  have  been  held  after  the  year  205, 
since  at  that  time  Tertullian,  in  his  book  **De  jejuniis,"  speaks  only  of  Greek 
synods.  The  date  220  appears  probable,  since,  according  to  the  "  Philoso- 
phoumena,  **  the  question  of  the  baptism  of  heretics  only  arose  with  Callisthus, 
the  first  bishop  who  refused  to  rebaptise  them  (218-232). 

2.  Two  synods  held  at  Alexandria,  with  relation  to  Origen,  about  the  year 
231.     (Phot.  "Codex,"  118.) 

3.  Synod  of  Iconia  on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Firmilianus, 
who  writes  to  Cyprian  about  255,  speaks  of  having  taken  part  in  it  some 
long  time  previously  (Jam  pridem  in  Iconio  collecti  in  unum.  Cyprian,  **  Ep." 
75,  7),  probably  at  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate.  This  gives  us  the 
date  230. 

4.  Synod  on  the  same  subject  atSynnada,  in  Phrygia,  according  toDionysius 
of  Alexandria.     (Eusebius,  "H.E."vii.  7.) 

5.  Sjmod  of  Lambesitana,  a  colony  in  Numidia,  in  which  twenty-four 
bishops  sat,  and  which  dealt  with  a  certain  Bishop  Privatus,  accused  of 
hesesy. 

6.  Two  synods  in  Arabia,  in  which  Origen  wins  back  the  heretics.  (Euse- 
bius "H.E."  vi.  33-37.) 

7.  African  synod,  which  condemned  the  priest,  Geminius  Faustinus. 

8.  Synod  of  Carthage  (251),  on  the  occasion  of  the  schism.     (Cyprian, 

"Ep.,"^'S7.) 

9.  Cornelius  holds  a  synod  in  Rome  on  the  same  subject  (Eusebius, 
"H.E."vi.  43.) 

10.  In  May,  252,  another  sjrnod  at  Carthage.  (Cyprian,  "Ep."  64.) 
Subject :  Restoration  of  a  priest     Baptism  of  children. 

1 1.  Another  sjmod  at  Carthage  on  the  question  of  some  Spanish  priests, 
who  had  been  wrongfully  reinstated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     (Ibid.  67.) 

12.  First  synod  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  in  255.     (Ibid.  7a) 

13.  Another  synod  in  256  on  the  same  subject.     (**  Ep."  72.) 

14.  The  synods  of  Ephesus  relating  to  Paul  of  Samosata. 
See  Hgefele,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLIEST  CHANGES   IN   THE   FORM   OF   PRIMITIVE 
WORSHIP.* 

It  is  an  instinct  of  religious  feeling  to  seek  for  itself 
solemn  and  public  expression,  not  only  in  word  or 
formula,  by  which  it  emerges  from  the  region  of  the 
purely  internal  and  mystical,  but  also  in  symbol,  by 
which  it  becomes  invested  with  a  tangible  form.  Man 
is  a  complex  creature,  and  can  never  rest  in  that  which 

•  Our  authorities  on  all  that  relates  to  worsliip  ill  the  second  and  Ihiid 


I  rich  in  docniaents  ; 


1st.  The  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  fiom  whose  authen- 
tic documents  we  draw  exact  quotations  for  all  that  we  advance. 

and.  The  *' Apostolical  Constitutions,"  consulted  with  judgment  and 
Mcording  to  the  rules  already  indicaied  in  a  previous  note. 

3rd.  The  liturgical  documents,  the  critical  value  of  which  we  shall  pre- 

4th.  The  great  Church  histories  already  quoted. 

5lh.  Special  works,  and  primarily  Bingham's  book,  n 
"Oiigines  sive  antiquitates  ecclesiasticsE.  '  Oxford,  i363 

Auguiline,  "  Archa;olM;ia,"  3  vols.     Leipzig,  1839. 

Bnnsen,  "  Hippolytus,'  2  vols.     "  AnteniciEua,"  3  »( 

Dr.  Heinrich  Alt,  "Der  Christliche  Gotlesdienst."    ] 

Dr.  Hamack,  "Dcr  Christliche  Gemcindegottesdien! 
und  altcatbotischen  Zeitalter."  Erlangen,  1S54. 


is  purely  ideal.     Just  as  the  soul  finds  in  its  bodilM 
organisation  that  which  reveals  it  to  itself,  so  thoughu 
becomes    incarnate    in    expression ;    it    borrows   fronj 
nature  figurative  language,  which  is  a  perpetual  me- 
taphor.     Its   familiar   use    makes    us    unconscious   > 
this  fact,  but  our  attention  only  needs  to  be  directet 
to  it,  and  we  discover  in   our  current  speech  all  1 
elements  of  plastic  poetry.     Art  discovers  this  hidden 
poetry,  and  embodies  in  exquisite  forms  those  thougl 
and  sentiments  which,  by  their  peculiar  character  or  b 
their  intensity,  raise  us  above  the  level  of  common  li 
What  art  gives  us  is  not  simply  an  ideal,  it  is  an  idi 
drawn  from  life,  only  embodied  in  a  purified  form.    0 
of  its  distinctive  characters  is  to  reveal  the  ideal  1 
men,  or,  rather,  to  reanimate  the  ideal  in  their  ow 
souls,  where  it  lay  in  a  slumber  akin  to  death,  till  rouse^ 
to  behold  its  own  fair  image  in  some  immortal  work  o 
art.     High  art,  born  of  true  genius,  derives  its  i 
from  this  fact,  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  universa 
instincts,  that  it  lifts  these  out  of  their  misty  depthsB 
and  reveals  them  to  themselves,  thus  creating  a  comsT 
munity  of  souls,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  manifestaJ 
tions  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race. 

That  which  is  true  of  art  is  no  less  true  of  worship, 
This  also  expresses  by  symbols  the  inmost  depths  of  tl 
soul,  and,  by  this  very  manifestation,  calls  forth  a  c 
munity  of  feeling.  It  is  distinguishable  from  art,  pre 
perly  so-called,  by  the  limitation  of  its  sphere  and  1 
its  essentially  spiritual  character :  it  makes  use  of  i 
however,  as  the  fit  instrument  for  its  special  purpoM 
In  the  first  place,  worship  deals  exclusively  with  i 
ligion,  with  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  its  symJ 
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bolism  does  not  embrace  anything  which  has  not  this 
distinct  feature.  In  the  second  place,  worship  is  a 
recognition  in  act,  at  once  of  the  homage  due  to  God 
and  of  actual  union  with  Him :  it  is  adoration  and 
offering.  Undoubtedly  rehgious  life  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  family  possesses  this  twofold  character;  but 
worship  is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  symbol- 
ism, which  gives  to  adoration  and  sacrifice  the  solemnity 
of  rites  observed  in  common,  bringing  as  it  were  to  a 
focus  all  the  scattered  rays.  Public  worship  is  like  the 
golden  cup  in  the  Revelation,  into  which  the  angels 
poured  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  It  brings  together 
that  which  elsewhere  is  dispersed,  and  by  this  very  fact 
produces  an  intenser  life. 

As  is  the  God,  so  is  the  worship.  In  the  religions  of 
nature  worship  simply  reproduces  by  symbolic  repre- 
sentations, gross  or  poetical,  the  life  of  the  god,  that 
is  to  say,  the  life  of  nature,  for  the  two  existences 
become  confounded.  There  is  the  perpetual  re- 
currence, of  joyous  fertility  in  the  fine  season,  and 
following  it  the  cold  period  of  destruction  and  of 
death.  The  young  hero,  whether  Adonis  or  Osiris 
by  name,  who  only  appears  upon  the  enchanted 
scene  of  the  spring,  to  be  struck  down  by  the  fierce 
darts  of  the  burning  sun,  is  but  an  embodiment  of 
the  annals  of  the  year,  of  the  story  of  nature,  with  her 
regular  revolutions.  In  religions  of  this  order  the 
worship  is  ever  repeating  the  same  thing  in  its  sym- 
bolism, exhibiting  but  one  idea,  however  capricious 
and  varied  its  embellishments. 

We  know  well  that  the  human  soul  can  never  be 
perfectly    satisfied   with   this   puerile   mythology,    and 


that  conscience  casts  its  great  shadow  over  it 
The  heart  of  man  is  tormented  with  an  irrepressible 
alarm,  which  it  seeks  in  vain  on  every  hand  to  allay. 
Recognising  as  yet  no  higher  power  than  nature,  it 
appeals,  by  sorcery  or  magic  arts,  to  all  her  hidden 
forces  for  help,  or  else  has  recourse  to  abominable 
and  cruel  rites,  in  order  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the 
unknown  and  arbitrary  power  which  seems  to  rule 
its  destiny.  Greek  paganism,  which,  in  its  humani- 
tarian period,  absolutely  confounds  religion  with  ai"l, 
finally  falls  back  into  this  naturalism  of  the  ancient 
East,  because  there  seems  more  hope  of  succour  in 
its  deeper  mystery,  and  because  it  gives  the  promise 
of  a  supernatural  deliverance,  of  which  the  graceful 
poetry  of  Olympus  held  out  no  hope.  Rome,  which 
was  her  own  divinity,  made  worship  only  a  dry  and 
soulless  ritualism,  which  sought  no  higher  good  than 
that  of  the  earthly  fatherland,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  fill  the  void  in  the  sou!;  hence  the  Latin  race 
became  the  sure  prey  of  the  lowest  superstitions  as 
soon  as  it  escaped  from  the  fierce  distractions  of  the 
conquest  of  the  world, 

Upon  the  soil  of  Judsea  worship  assumes  a  very 
different  character.  The  worshipper  of  Jehovah  comes 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  who  can  never,  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew,  be 
confounded  with  the  work  of  His  hands.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  Judaism  is  holiness,  an  awful  holiness, 
which  makes  man  bow  in  trembling  self-abasement  be- 
fore it  lifts  him  up.  The  Jewish  worship  is  designed  to 
impress  deeply  upon  the  soul,  both  the  bitterness  of  a 
guilty  past  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.      The 
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rsense  of  past  sin,  which  is  to  issue  in  a  great  cry  for 
I  expiation,   is  fostered  by  an   elaborate   ritual  of  puri- 
,  fj'ing  ceremonies  all   pointing  to  the  deep  defilement 
that  has  been    contracted,   and  by  bleeding   sacrifices 
constantly  repeated,   because   ever   insufficient.      Th? 
hope  is    fed   and  fanned   as  a   sacred  flame    by  pro 
phecy,  and  is  developed    in    worship  by  all  the  great 
\  types   pointing   to  Messiah,      The  Jewish   priesthood 
I  represents   this   double   character   of  the   Old    Testa- 
ment worship.     By  its  exclusive  functions  it  implies 
I  the  general  corruption  of  a  race  which  cannot  approach 
I  God  directly,  while  its  redemption  is  as  yet  unaccom- 
1  plished,  and  which  has  need  of  mediators  apart  from 
I  itself  to  present  its  offerings.      For  the   same   reason 
I  both  the  day  and  the  place  of   worship  are  distinctly 
r  set  apart,  that  they  may  be  separate  from  the  general 
r  corruption. 

The  priesthood  is,  moreover,  a  living  prophecy  of  the 
ultimate  reconciliation  by  the  perfect  sacrifice.  Thus 
the  Jewish  worship  is  at  once  separative  and  figurative 
or  typical.  It  is  separative,  by  tracing  in  the  most 
marked  and  absolute  manner  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  ;  it  is  figurative,  by 
constantly  pointing  men's  eyes  onward,  through  all  its 
types,  to  the  great  realisations  of  the  future. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  widely  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  differs  in  its  essence  alike  from  that  of  Pagan 
or  Jew.  The  God  of  this  spiritual  worship  is  above  the 
world.  His  history,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
history  of  the  sovereign  manifestations  of  His  working, 
is  pre-eminently  spiritual ;  it  is  not  possible  to  repro- 
duce it  by  a  sort  of  scenic  symbolism,  as  the  facta  of 
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nature  were  reproduced  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  or  4 
Ceres.  Moreover,  Christianity,  recognising  the  libert 
and  powerofGod,whoisaSpirit,  repudiates  all  confidence 
in  the  secret  forces  of  nature,  and  is  altogether  opposed 
to  magic  and  its  deceptive  arts.  The  complicated 
ritual  of  the  purely  national  paganism  of  Rome,  which 
makes  religion  a  thing  of  minute  observances,  is  no  less 
contrary  to  Christianity,  which  seeks  only  the  living 
and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  God. 

More  nearly  related  to  Judaism,  which  was  the  direct 
preparation  for  it,  the  Christian  worship  nevertheless 
differs  from  it  in  most  essential  features.  It  could  not 
maintain  the  separative  character  of  Judaism  without 
belying  itself.  As  the  religion  which  proclaims  a  re- 
demption no  longer  promised  and  typified,  but  accom- 
plished, it  cannot  perpetuate  institutions  the  object  of 
which  was  to  awaken  and  sustain  in  man  the  sense  of 
his  condemnation  and  separation  from  God,  The  sys- 
tem which  brought  into  prominence  the  pollution  of 
man's  existence,  by  setting  apart  a  holy  place  for 
worship,  holy  days,  and  a  holy  caste,  must  needs  dis- 
appear when  the  Cross  had  wrought  a  full  redemption 
for  the  race,  and  the  great  reconciliation  was  no  longer 
a  promise  but  a  fact.  Comprehensiveness  is,  then,  an 
esential  element  of  Christian  worship.  In  its  second 
function,  as  a  figurative  and  typical  system,  "  the  sha- 
dow of  good  things  to  come,"  the  Jewish  worship  of 
necessity  becomes  obsolete  at  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

Redemption  no  longer  needs  to  be  prefigured  in  a 
symbolic  ritual ;  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  a  present 
reality,  to  be  apprehended  and  grasped  first  by  means 
of  teaching,  which  occupies  a  large  and  important  part 
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in  this  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  by  the  very 
act  of  worship.  The  material  sacrifice,  ever  incomplete, 
has  no  longer  any  piace  in  Christian  worship.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  was  prophetic  of  a 
nobler  sacrifice,  no  longer  flows  to  revive  the  longing 
for  purification,  and  to  render  it  more  intense  by  failing 
to  satisfy  it,  since  now  the  great  Offering  has  been 
made  once  for  all.  The  believing  soul  has  hencefor- 
ward nothing  to  do  but  to  appropriate  that  sacrifice, 
or  rather  to  identify  itself  by  a  true  and  spiritual  union 
with  that  sacred  Victim,  presenting  itself  a  living  sac- 
rifice. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  further  that 
Christian  worship  cannot  be  either  the  celebration  of  a  ' 
mystery,  or  a  magical  process  as  in  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, nor  a  formal  ritualism  as  at  Rome.  Nor  can  it 
consist,  like  the  Jewish  worship,  in  isolated  acts  of  the 
life,  distinct  and  exceptional,  nor  in  a  sacrifice  at  once 
material  and  typical.  As  the  expression  of  faith  in  a 
finished  redemption,  it  manifests  this  faith  by  word, 
and  by  very  simple  rites  which  bring  home  to  the  heart 
the  spiritual  reality.  Its  basis  is  teaching,  its  topstone 
is  prayer,  which  is  a  spiritual  sacrifice  no  less  than  an 
act  of  worship,  and  which  is  offered  sometimes  in  sing- 
ing, sometimes  in  supplication.  Prayer  is  the  soul  of 
the  sacrament,  which  gives  visible  form  and  consecra-  . 
tion  to  the  spiritual  fact,  and  makes  it  to  the  worshipper 
intensely  real. 

Worship  thus  conceived  is  only  the  concentration  of 
the  habitual  religious  life ;  it  is  its  blossom,  its  con- 
densed expression  ;  but  the  one  draws  its  life  from  the 
other,  and  could  not  be  parted  from  it  without  falling 
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back  into  the  old  Jewish  system  of  separating  the  sacrei 
and   the   profane.     It   has   no  fixed   forms:   while  i 
essential  principles   are   maintained,    it  matters  littl 
what  may  be  the  diversities  of  Christian  symbolism 
varying  with  the  age,   nationality,  and  degree  of  ( 
ture.     It  may  he  celebrated  within  the  humble  limiU 
of  one  upper  room,  or  may  enrol  in  its  service  all  I 
appliances  of  high  art  in  a  brilliant  and  advanced  statfl 
of  civilisation;  provided  only  that  it  never  becomes  i 
divina  commedia,  a  sort  of  scenic  travesty  of  the  gospi 
provided  that  it  never  degrades  itself  to  a  materialistw 
ritualism,   that   it   never   draws  again  the  old  line   i 
division   between   sacred  and  profane — as  if  the  p 
of  one  day  could  stand  in  the  stead  of  every-day  i: 
ness;  never   re-establishes  a   priesthood  and   materi 
sacrifice  —  vain   shadows   for   those   who   possess 
Divine  reality;  provided,  in  a  word,  that  the  worship 
be  not  pagan  nor  Jewish,  hut  Christian. 

We  have  seen  that  Christian  worship  preserved  i 
character  of  high  spirituality  throughout  the  whole  c 
the  apostolic  age.     That  which  no  doubt  contributed  t 
its  maintenance  was  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Churches 
gathered  out  of  Judaism  never  separated  themselves  fi 
the  worship  of  the  temple  till  the  time  of  its  overthroi 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  observe  8 
the  customs  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  with  its  solem 
forms.     The  craving  for  an  artistic  symbolism,  v 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  worship,  especially  ( 
Oriental  races,  thus  found  adequate  satisfaction,  and 
the  creation  of  new  forms  distinctively  Christian  was 
delayed.     The  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  were  in  open 
reaction   against    the    idolatrous    rites    of  -  paganism,. 
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and  were  more  disposed  to  dispense  with  ceremonies 
than  to  multiply  them.  It  would  be  unreasonable  then 
to  seek,  in  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century,  a  perfect 
type  of  worship  which  should  be  binding  on  the  Church 
of  the  future.  We  are  bound  to  recognise  the  excep- 
tional conditions  which  hindered  any  development  of 
ritual.  The  Church  of  later  days  was  free  to  modify 
and  to  multiply  the  observances  of  the  primitive  Church, 
provided  only  she  adliered  to  the  true  spirit  of  its 
worship. 

That  which  strikes  us  in  this  primitive  worship  is  the 
marvellous  boldness  of  its  spirituality.  It  is  not  limited 
by  any  outward  conditions  of  time,  place,  or  form.  It 
is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  religious  Hfe  in  its 
continuity.  Luke  gives  us  some  idea  of  this  when  he 
says  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  that  they  "con- 
tinued in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers."  *  The  teaching  of 
the  apostles  might  be  heard  at  any  hour,  in  the  public 
squares,  in  the  temple,  or  in  the  upper  chamber — that 
humble  sanctuary  of  the  new-born  Church.  Prayers,  fer- 
vent and  free,  rose  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  assembly, 
in  times  of  danger,  dread,  or  deliverance. 

The  reality  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  was  mani- 
fested by  the  community  of  goods  and  by  the  free-will 
offerings  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  in  order  that 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  might  cover  the  needs  of  the- 
poor.  Every  Christian  house  was  a  place  of  worship,, 
every  meal  rose  to  the  elevation  of  a  Christian  sacra- 
ment. Whenever  bread  was  broken,  there  was  remem- 
brance of  the  broken  body  of  the  great  Sacrifice,    and 
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the  song  of  thanksgiving.  The  Christian  worship  thus 
blended  with  the  entire  life,  transforming  and  purifying 
the  whole.  The  ordinary  was  lifted  to  the  level  of  the 
sublime,  while  the  Church  thus  pitched  her  tent  upon 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

The  Christian  Churches  composed  of  Gentile  converts 
exhibited  the  same  great  features  as  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  as  they  were  completely  set  free  from  Jewish 
ritual,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  find  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  their  needs  in  their  own  worship,  this  naturally 
assumed  with  them  a  more  complete  organisation.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Christians  of 
Corinth  and  Thessalonica,  who  were  tempted  to  indulge 
in  a  life  of  religious  ecstasy.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Christian  life  is  liberty.  "  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  *  But  this  liberty  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  license.  All  things  must  be 
done  "  decently  and  in  order."  t  The  apostle  would 
not  have  this  sacred  liberty  made  by  any  the  pretext  for 
the  indulgence  of  spiritual  vagaries  under  the  name  of 
inspiration.  Yet  he  would  have  absolute  freedom  in 
the  service  of  God.  No  day,  no  place,  no  act  of  ordi- 
nary life  should  be  excluded  from  it.  No  one  may  be 
condemned  for  observing  a  feast  day  or  a  Sabbath.  J 
The  simplest  acts  may  receive  a  sacred  character. 
Whether  men  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  it  may 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  and  with  thanksgiving, 
thus  making  a  Eucharist  of  every  meal.  Worship  is 
celebrated  sometimes  at  the  river-side,  as  at  Phiiippi; 
sometimes  on  the  sea-shore,  as  at  Miletus  ;  sometimes 
in  a  Christian  house  or  in  a  school  of  rhetoric,  as  at 
Corinth.  The  name  Church  is  never  given  to  a  build-  ■ 
•  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  40.  *  Col,  ii. 
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jng  ;  it  always  designates  a  society  of  Christian  souls, 
who  build  up  the  spiritual  temple  of  which  they  are  the 
living  stones.  Every  believer  is  himself  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Spirit.  This  is  the  true  house  of  God,  unrivalled 
in  beauty  by  the  grandest  cathedral.*  There  is  perfect 
liberty  of  teaching,  for  each  one  has  the  right  to  lift  up 
his  voice'  for  the  glory  of  God,  only  being  careful  not  to 
violate  good  order,  and  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  the  distribution  of  various  gifts  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church,!  There  is  equal  freedom  in  the 
service  of  song  and  of  prayer.  If  any  one  has  a  prayer 
or  a  psalm,  let  him  speak,  I  The  president  of  the  as- 
sembly must  be  very  careful  not  to  quench  the  Spirit. § 
The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  underwent  a 
gradual  change.  It  ceased  to  he  the  accompaniment  of 
every  meal,  and  became  especially  associated  with  the 
Agape,  which  was  the  evening  meal  supplied  by  the  vo- 
luntary gifts  of  the  Church,  at  which  all  the  Christians, 
poor  and  rich,  assembled.  The  Lord's  Supper  concluded 
this  repast  of  the  brotherhood,  bringing  to  mind  the  great 
sacrifice  of  love.  ||  The  Church  presents  herself  to  God  in 
prayer  as  a  living  sacrifice.  Everything  is  spiritual  and 
real  in  this  crowning  act  of  the  Christian  life,  which 
has  no  analogy  with  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  It  is  no  repetition  of  that  which  was  con- 
summated on  the  cross.  A  perfect  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  once  for  all,  according  to  the  powerful  utterances 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  there  breathes  the 
purest  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity. If     The  Christian 

ph.  ii.  20-22;  I  Cor.  iii.  16;  i  Peter  ii.  J.  t  I  Cor.  wv.  31, 

Ibid  jtlv,  2&  S  I  Thess.  v,  19.  1]  t  Cot,  xi.  20,  23. 

II  Heb.  X.  II,  15. 
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soul  is  at  once  the  temple,  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  :* 
it  presents  itself  to  God  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
and  the  free  and  spiritual  worship  we  have  described  is 
but  the  concentrated  and  solemn  expression  of  the  piety 
of  every  day. 

We  have  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  history 
that  an  important  change  was  introduced  into  Christian 
worship  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century. 
This  change  was  due  mainly  to  the  decree  by  which 
Pliny  the  Younger,  during  his  proconsulate  of  Bithynia, 
prohibited  the  Christians  from  anything  at  all  resembling 
those  secret  associations  which  the  Roman  authority 
everywhere  sternly  proscribed  as  a  public  danger.t 
The  Church,  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  ceased 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  meal,  and  thus  its  connection  was  broken  with 
the  Agape,  of  which  it  had  till  then  been  the  comple- 
ment. The  Eucharist  was  transferred  to  the  morning 
service,  of  which  it  became  an  integral  part,  the  centre 
and  the  crown.  It  lost  something  of  its  primitive 
simplicity,  for  it  ceased  to  recal  so  directly  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  and  became  the  true  Christian  mystery  in 
the  lofty  and  profound  sense  of  that  word.  We  gather 
also  from  Pliny's  letter  that  public  worship  had  now 
assumed  a  more  distinct  and  solemn  character  than  at 
first,  when  it  scarcely  differed  from  the  devotions  in  the 
home.  It  was  now  regulated  with  more  care  in  the 
order  of  service,  which  consisted  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures   and  teaching,  alternated  with  hymns,  and 

*  Rom.  XV.  ifi;  I  Peter  ii.  5.  See  Itie  fuller  descriplLon  of  Christian 
irorship,  in  Vol.  i.  of  tliis  Hisloiy,     "  The  Apostolic  Aee,"  pp.   329-33+ 

t  "Secundum  mandata  [ua  Hetierias  esse  vetueramT'  Piby,  "Ep," 
Ub.  X.  c  97. 
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(concluding  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Although  there 
were  devotions  every  day  in  the  early  morning,  the 
Sunday  worship  seems  to  have  heen  marked  by  peculiar 
solemnity.  It  still,  however,  long  preserved  the  essen- 
tial features  to  which  it  owed  its  high  spirituality. 
These  were  not  materially  altered  till  the  close  of  the 
following  century. 
In  the  first  place,  it  remained  faithful  through  the 
whole  of  this  period  to  that  great  principle  of  univer- 
salisni  which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Jewish 

I  separatism,  and  which,  regarding  the  whole  Church  as 
a  people  of  priests  and  kings,  made  the  whole  life  one 
unbroken  act  of  service  to  God.  As  we  have  seen  that 
in  the  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the  bishop  or  priest 
was  content  to  represent  the  community  without  claim- 
ing for  himself  any  peculiar  character  which  should 
separate  him  from  his  brethren,  so  public  worship  is 
as  yet  but  the  simple  concentration  of  daily  and  homely 
piety.  Sunday,  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  inaugu- 
rates and  represents  all  the  rest,  without  claiming  any 
peculiar  inherent  sanctity.  The  house  of  prayer  is  only 
the  sanctuaiy  of  the  home  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  the 
whole  Christian  assembly.  The  symbolical  element 
receives  a  fuller  development,  and  rises  to  true  poetical 
beauty  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  but  the  thing 
signified  is  never  lost  in  the  sign,  the  true  idea  radiates 
through  the  transparent  medium.  Especial  care  is 
taken  not  to  transform  the  simple  ceremonial  of  Christian 
worship  into  a  sort  of  magic,  which  is  nothing  better 
than  a  pietistic  materialism.  The  supernatural  order, 
which  has  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
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natural;  grace  and  nature  seem  here  to  meet  and  melt 
into  each  other.  The  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist 
are  at  once  the  first-fruits  of  creation,  the  pledges  of 
the  creative  love  which  bestows  on  man  the  good  things 
of  the  earth,  and  the  sacred  types  of  redeeming  love,  the 
emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ. 
Thus,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  elements  of  creation 
appear  to  us  sanctified  and  purified,  as  in  normal  piety 
the  natural  life  is  raised  from  its  defilement  and  con- 
demnation. The  dualism  which  characterises  all  false 
religions,  because  of  their  powerlessness  to  overcome  the 
evil  in  nature  and  to  infuse  into  it  a  Divine  life,  thus 
finds  no  place  in  the  Eucharist  any  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Church.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  a  trenchant  opposition  between  the  sacred  and 
the  profane,  between  nature  and  grace,  not  even  in  the 
solemn  hours  of  worship.  Hence  the  eucharistic  prayer 
never  fails,  as  we  shall  show,  to  unite  in  one  act  of 
thanksgiving  both  the  natural  and  supernatural  gifts 
of  God — the  bountiful  providence  which  makes  the 
harvest  ripen,  and  the  gracious  forgiveness  with  which 
the  prodigal  is  welcomed  home. 

The  more  closely  purified  nature  and  the  order  of 
grace  are  associated,  the  more  marked  will  be  the 
contrast  between  unregenerate  nature  and  the  Church. 
While  the  Church  remained  faithful  to  her  true  prin- 
ciples, she  excluded  from  her  midst  by  a  firm  discipline 
the  unbelievers  who  accepted  neither  her  doctrine  nor 
her  morality.  The  convenient  system  which  opens  the 
doors  of  the  Church  unconditionally  to  a  worldly  and 
impenitent  crowd,  is  as  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  as   is   the   separatism    which    makes   the 
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religious  life  an  exception,  a.  class  privilege.  The 
Church  not  only  protected  herself  against  the  intrusioo 
of  a  mixed  multitude  by  the  severity  of  the  discipline 
which  was  exercised  towards  new  converts  and  those 
who  had  proved  themselves  deceivers  or  self-deceived, 
but  also  by  the  care  with  which  she  guarded  her  worship 
from  all  profanation.  Even  at  the  time  when  the 
Eucharist  was  still  celebrated  in  public,  the  Church 
strictly  excluded  from  participation,  all  who  had  not 
given  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  their  faith.  She  did 
not  long  remain  content  with  these  precautions,  and 
from  the  close  of  the  second  century  we  find  that  after 
the  first  part  of  the  service,  not  only  the  unworthy  and 
the  impenitent,  but  also  the  catechumens  who  were 
preparing  ior  Church  membership,  were  required  to 
leave  the  sanctuary.  Holy  things  for  the  holy :  such  is 
the  inflexible  rule  of  Christian  worship  in  this  age  of 
fervent  spirituality.  So  far  from  there  being  any  con- 
tradiction between  the  breadth  of  spirit  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  and  these  severe  restrictions,  this  apparent 
narrowness  is  the  very  condition  of  the  stalwart  spirit- 
uality which  requires  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
life,  not  merely  the  performance  of  exceptional  and 
isolated  acts.  Christianity  can  only  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  when  it  has 
already  consecrated  the  entire  life.  Worship  can  only 
be  the  epitome  of  a  life  which  is  itself  holy.  As  soon 
as  unconverted  multitudes  are  admitted  into  the  Church, 
worship  becomes  of  necessity  more  and  more  separate 
from  ordinary  life,  and  assumes  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. The  restoration  of  sacred  days,  holy  places, 
and  an  august  ceremonial,  is  but  another  step  in  the 
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same  direction.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
Church  can  preserve  its  spirituality  than  by  being 
severely  exclusive  towards  all  that  is  opposed  to  its 
true  life. 

We  must  call  attention  to  one  more  trait  character- 
istic of  this  great  era ;  we  refer  to  the  absence  of  an 
elaborate  and  inflexible  ritual — the  freedom  of  the  order 
of  service.  This  is  not  left  indeed  to  mere  caprice,  its 
outline  is  firmly  drawn,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  imposition 
of  exact  formularies  and  invariable  liturgies.  Prayer 
preserves  its  spontaneity,  free  expression  is  allowed  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Christian  soul.  It  is  only  later 
that  this  free  utterance  becomes  fettered.  It  is  a 
patent  fact  that  the  progress  of  liturgical  worship  has 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hierarchy. 


CHAPTER  11. 


WORSHIP    IN    THE    HOME. 

IN  the  true  conception  of  Christian  worship  as  we  have  ' 
endeavoured  to  represent  it,  domestic  piety  holds  a  place 
of  primary  Importance,  for  it  is  the  condition,  the  hasis 
of  public  worship,  which  is  intended  not  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  but  only  to  give  it  fuller  expression.  Like 
the  stream  which  receives  into  its  broad  bosom  all  the 
rivulets  from  the  hills,  so  public  worship  blends  in  one 
common  adoration  all  the  highest  aspirations  of  separate 
souls.  Every  Christian  solemnity  which  does  not  carry 
out  this  idea  is  a  delusion,  and  its  certain  result  will  be 
to  lend  a  fictitious  character  to  the  religious  life  itself. 
If  then  we  would  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  worship 
of  the  Church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we 
must  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  home  life  of  the 
Christians  of  that  day,  and  ascertain  how  their  religion 
entered  into  their  domestic  habits. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  private  worship 
was  no  more  a  thing  apart  from  everyday  liie,  than 
public  worship  was  divorced  from  domestic  piety.  The 
whole  life  of  the  Christian  was  consecrated  by  private 
devotion,  as  this  in  its  turn  found  its  strength  renewed 
and  concentrated  by  united  worship.  The  service  of 
God   comprehended  all  the  hours  and  sanctified  all  the 
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occupations  of  a  various  and  busy  life,  and  the  momenta 
devoted  specially  to  prayer  were  intended  merely  tw 
sustain  tlie  inspiration  of  the  whole. 

The  essential  act  of  worship,  whether  public  or  pri 
vate,    is   prayer.     It   is  this  which  breaks   down   thd 
barrier  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  by  bearing  oaFj 
requests  and  longings,  our  worship  and  thanksgivi 
God,  and  bringing  down  from  Him  all  the  gifts  neces-1 
sary  to  our  religious  life,  and  first  of  all  the  great  ^ 
of  Himself,  makes  the  union  between  the  soul  and  GodJ 
a  living  and  personal  reality.     The  Church  of  this  a 
had  a  true  estimate  of  the  privilege  of  prayer,  and  i 
the  holy  warfare  implied  in  it.     The  most  illustriouS'J 
Christian  teachers — Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian- 
wrote   special  treatises  on  prayer.     They   give   us  i 
exalted  idea  of  it  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  as  the  ciyl 
of  the  Christian  soul  for  Divine  aid  for  itself  and  othersj 
These  treatises  refer  for  the  most  part  to  private  an^ 
domestic   devotion.     The   prayers   of    the   Church    iitl 
which  we  find  the  first  traces  of  a  liturgy  which  as  ye^ 
was    compatible  with    much  liberty  of   utterance, 
treated  separately.  We  have  this  valuable  documentarj 
authority   as   to   what   were  considered   the   essential 
conditions  of  private  worship  in  Christian  homes. 

We  find,  first,  that  prayer  demands  the  concentration^ 
of  thought  upon   its  object.     "  How  should  God  heai 
thee,  if  thou  hearest  not  thyself?  "  says  Cyprian.     Th&^ 
priest  in  the  house,  like  the  priest  in  the  church,  must^ 
say  to  himself,  Siirswn  corda.*     Prayer  has  shared  in 
that  great  change  which  characterises  all  worship  under 
the   New  Covenant,  t      It  is   borne  upwards   into  the 

•  Cyprian,  "  Dj  orat,  domin,"  c.  31.  t  TerWUian,  V  De  orat."  c.  I. 
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presence  of  God  Himself  by  the  heavenly  words  taught] 
us  by  the  Master's  own  lips,  and  which  comprise  in  their-1 
sublime  simplicity  the  loftiest  conceptions,  Prayerrises  t 
from  the  hidden  sanctuary  of  the  humble  cottage  made  j 
glorious  bythe  Divine  presence.''  Prayer  is  nota  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  to  be  climbed  only  at  certain  hours, 
while  for  the  rest  of  their  time  men  are  content  to  grovel 
in  the  dust  of  worldliness.  It  has  no  value  except  when 
it  is  the  condensed  expression  of  the  whole  life.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  moral  attitude  of  the  soul  that 
comes  to  God  in  prayer.  Obedience  alone  can  make 
prayer  acceptable.  +  Now  the  first  commandment  of 
God  is  love.  Hence  Tertullian  says,  "  Do  we  suppose 
that  we  can  approach  the  God  of  peace  without  being 
ourselves  men  of  peace  ?  Can  we  ask  for  forgiveness 
of  sin  with  our  own  hearts  full  of  hatred  ?  How  can 
the  Father,  who  condemns  anger,  receive  us  if  He  sees 
us  full  of  spleen  against  our  brother  ?  It  is  not  only 
anger  that  the  Christian  man  should  abjure,  but  every- 
thing that  may  hinder  his  prayers.  He  should  breathe 
a  spirit  in  harmony  with  Him  into  whose  presence  He 
comes.  The  God  whose  Spirit  is  holiness  and  joy  and 
liberty,  cannot  receive  a  soul  defiled,  angry,  or  enslaved. 
Opposites  cannot  meet ;  without  sympathy  no  relation 
is  possible."  I  Cain  will  always  see  his  offering  rejected 
while  Abel's  is  accepted.  God  does  not  look  so  much 
at  the  offering  as  at  the  heart  that  brings  it.  §     It  is  in 

•  "  Dei  omnipotenlis  et  conspectum  audilura  sub  lectis  et  in  abditis." 
Tertullian,  "  De  orat."  c.  i. 
t  "  Mcmoria  pra;ceptonuit   thai  orationibus  stemit  od  c<£luiu."   Ibid. 

I  "  Nemo  nisi  comparem  suuru  admiltat,"    Ibid."  lo. 

i  "  Neqne  munero,  sed  corda  Deus  intuebatnr."     Cjrpriim,  "  De  oat. 
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truth  only  the  heart  He  asks.  Prayer  is  the  true  s 
fice  of  the  New  Covenant,  acceptable  whenever  it  rises' 
from  a  loving  and  renewed  soul.  "  Here,"  says  Tertui^ 
lian,  "is  the  spiritual  offering  which  does  away  witl 
the  ancient  sacrifices/'  The  hour  is  come  when  God  ii 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  He  is  a  Spirit, 
and  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  We  who  worship 
Him  in  spirit,  and  offer  Him  the  prayer  which  He  Him- 
self has  chosen  and  appointed,  we  are  His  true 
worshippers,  His  true  priests.  The  prayer  which  rises 
from  a  fervent  heart,  a  prayer  which  is  sustained  by 
faith  and  purified  by  the  truth,  ascends  innocent  and 
pure;  love  crowns  it,  good  works  form  its  triumphant 
escort  to  the  altar  of  God,  where  it  is  sure  to  find  full 
acceptance."!  It  is  impossible  to  measure  its  power. 
It  was  prayer  like  this  which  quenched  the  fire  into 
which  the  three  Hebrews  had  been  thrown,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  brought  food  from  heaven  for  the 
famished,  made  the  plenteous  rain  descend  from  skies 
of  brass,  put  to  flight  armies  of  aliens  ;  and  above  all 
made  the  Christian  strong  to  bear  trials  of  cruel  mock- 
ings,  imprisonment,  and  death,  for  the  name  of  his  God. 
Rising  to  a  yet  subHmer  sphere,  prayer  disarms  the 
righteous  wrath  of  God,  and  covers  as  with  a  shield 
even  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  for  prayer  alone  can 
conquer  God.  I  Christ  has  given  to  prayer  no  power  for 
evil,  but  He  has  made  it  almighty  for  good  ;  hence  its 
blessed  function  is  to  dispense  consolation  and  salvation, 
to  repel  temptation,  to  sustain  the  weak,  to  feed  the 

*  "  Htcc  est  enim  hostia  sijitUalis,  qiise  pristiia  sacriGcLi  delevit."    Ter- 
lullian,  "Deorat."23.  1  Ibid. 

}  "  Sola  est  oralio  quK  D(?um  yiiicll."     Ibid.  24. 
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poor,  to  abase  the  rich,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  give 
firmness  to  the  wavering,  and  to  strengthen  such  as  do 
stand.  Prayer  is  the  wall  of  faith  and  the  armour  of 
the  Christian  against  his  deadly  foe.  Let  us  never  lay 
aside'this  panoply,  and  let  us  guard  the  standard  of  our 
captain  under  arms  of  prayer,  awaiting  the  trumpet  of 
the  angel."* 

We  see,  then,  how  the  efficacy  of  prayer  stands  in 
exact  relation  to  the  moral  life  of  the  Christian.  If  it  be 
not  the  solemn  expression  of  that  life,  it  is  of  no  more 
value  than  a  tinkling  cymbal.  According  to  Origen,  he 
prays  without  ceasing  who  closely  unites  both  working 
and  praying.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
understand  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Pray  without  ceas- 
ing," is  to  regard  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  one  great 
act  of  continuous  prayer,  t  Prayer,  according  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  in  truth  life  with  God.  When 
we  only  move  our  lips,  or  even  when  without  the  lips 
our  soul  speaks  silently  to  God,  the  inarticulate  cry 
reaches  His  ear,  for  He  knows  afar  off  the  thought  of 
the  heart  that  is  yearning  after  Him.t  Prayer  thus 
understood  is  not  limited  to  time  or  place,  still  less  to 
any  set  form  of  expression.  Wherever  the  Christian 
may  be,  walking  by  the  way  or  sitting  in  the  house,  in 
solitude  or  conversing  with  brethren,  reading,  working, 
or  resting,  he  ceases  not  to  pray.  It  is  enough  that  in 
the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  soul  his  thoughts  are  God- 
ward,  and  his   desires  reach  after   Him;  the   Father 

■Tertullian,  "Deorat"a4,         _  t  Origen,  "  De  oral, 

Clement  of   Alexandria,    '■Strom."   vii.   7,   43.      *ETri»  oiw  u{ 
nAiajponpov  o/iiXJa  irpAf  tAv  Qiuv  ^  lix'l-     tbid.  39. 
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who  seeth  in  secret  is  near,  and  anticipates  his  i 
quest.* 

If  prayer  thus  conceived  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand 
harmony  of  the  Christian  soul,  the  key-note  of  the  reli- 
gious life,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  it  find  utterance 
in  distinct  petitions.  The  Lord's  Prayer  remains  for 
ever  the  one  perfect  model,  the  summary  of  the  whole 
gospel. t  Hence  the  great  theologians  who  havewritten 
on  prayer  have  delighted  to  dwell  upon  this  theme. 

They  regard  it  rather  as  an  outline  and  model  of 
what  daily  prayer  should  be,  than  as  a  sacred  formu- 
lary to  be  repeated  as  if  the  words  had  in  them  some 
magic  charm.  Undoubtedly  the  prayer  which  ad- 
dresses the  Father  in  the  very  words  of  his  own 
Son  must  be  peculiarly  dear  to  Him.  The  Master, 
who  foresaw  all  our  human  needs,  gave  us  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  an  example  of  the  manner  and  the  spirit  in 
which  we  might  make  known  to  God  all  the  petitions 
arising  out  of  the  varied  necessities  of  our  lives,  t 

But  there  is  something  far  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  the  mere  repetition  of  any  number  of  "  Pater- 
nosters," namely,  the  translation  of  this  prayer  of  our 
Lord  into  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian.  "  Let  us 
beware,"  said  the  great  Alexandrine,  "  of  thinking  that 
the  Master  intended  to  teach  us  to  repeat  certain  formu- 
laries of  prayer.  Let  us  rather  use  this  prayer,  '  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,'  in  the  spirit  of  the  precept 
which  enjoins  us  to  pray  always.  This  we  shall  do  by 
leading  a  life  not  grovelling  on  the  earth,  but  reaching 
ever  heavenward,  and  by  becoming  ourselves  dweUing- 

t  "  Breviai 
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places  of  God,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up  in  all 
those  who  bear  the  image  of  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
and  who  thus  partake  His  nature."  "  The  Church  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian  seems  to  have  attached  more  value  to 
the  exact  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "  Let  the 
Father,"  says  Cyprian,  "  recognise  the  words  of  His 
Son  when  we  pray."t  He  was  nevertheless  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  his  glorious  predecessors  in  declaring  that 
the  Christian  can  pray  at  any  moment  and  in  any 
place.  "  God  has  specially  enjoined  on  us,"  he  says, 
"  to  pray  in  secret,  in  retired  places,  in  the  most  secluded 
corners  of  our  homes,  in  order  that  we  may  realise  the 
fact  of  His  universal  presence,  that  He  sees  and  hears 
each  one  of  us,  and  that  He  fills  with  the  fulness  of 
His  glory  the  darkest  place."!  The  reference  here  is 
clearly  to  private  worship  in  the  abode  of  the  Christian. 
Although  this  spiritual  worship  really  comprises  the 
entire  life,  it  is  very  needful  that  there  should  be  certain 
times  set  apart  for  prayer.  Jesus  Christ,  whose  holy 
life  was  ever  in  God,  yet  sought  solitude  every  day,  in 
order  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  prayer.  How  much  more 
necessary  must  such  retirement  be  for  the  disciple,  ac- 
cessible to  so  many  temptations.  §  Prayer  must  open 
and  close  each  day.||  Besides  this  morning  and  evening 
devotion,  three  hours  appear  to  have  been  specially  con- 
secrated to  prayer  in  the  course  of  the  day — the  third, 

'  Mi;  AfEEie  Toimv  vDjiiaupo'  hSaTKiaOai  yjyiiv  'i/iSc  iv  rtyi  njronrny- 
fiivifi  n  tCxEofni  Koipif.  Hoe  i((iull'  u  (Uioc  dcia^iiirroig  npoacvxofdviii^ 
\i-jim  TO  sattp  I'liiwv  oiv  j-oic  avoavoic.     Origen,  "  De  aral.     22. 

f  "Agnoscal  pater  et  filii  sui  verbi."     Cyprian, 

'  "  In  cubiculis  ipis,  ut  sciamus  Beam  ubiquc  es 
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sixth,  and  ninth  hours.*  These  were  already  pointed 
out  by  Old  Testament  tradition,  and  the  early  Christians 
connected  with  them  other  sacred  memories  of  gospel 
story,  It  was  at  the  third  hour  that  the  Pentecostal 
fire  had  fallen  upon  the  heads  of  the  worshippers  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  at  the  sixth  hour  that  Peter  had 
been  honoured  at  Joppa  with  the  vision  which  had 
enlarged  his  ideas  of  the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into 
the  Church.  It  was  at  the  ninth  hourthat  he  and  John 
had  wrought  their  first  miracle  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of 
the  Temple. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Church 
sought  to  associate  the  special  hours  of  prayer  with  the 
memories  of  the  Passion  of  the  Saviour;  at  least  so 
we  gather  from  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions."  First 
of  all,  the  faitliful  are  exhorted  to  lift  up  their  souls  to 
God  on  waking,  to  prepare  themselves  thus  for  the  toil 
of  the  day.t  At  the  third  hour  let  them  pray,  for  then 
their  Master  was  stretched  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
sixth  hour  recals  the  darkness  which  was  over  all  the 
earth  during  His  fearful  agony.  At  the  ninth  hour  His 
side  was  pierced  with  the  soldier's  spear.  +  Prayer  must 
be  offered  again  before  seeking  rest  at  night. §  The 
night  itself  is  not  to  be  passed  without  prayer.  "  Rise 
at  midnight  and  pray,  for  at  this  hour  all  creation  in 
silence  blesses  God."||  There  is  a  sublime  prayer  for 
the  Christian  in  the  majestic  silence  of  the  starry 
night.    He  seems  to  hear  a  solemn  hymn  that  does  not 

'  Tertullian,  "  De  oral."  2a 

+  Dioroi  iruvTCS  iyrpBivns  irpi  roB  ipyov  iirirtWiJoi  irpaffn;;(Ja3iu»ou. 
"Const.  EEypl."il  57.  }  "Const.  EE)'pl."ii.  6z.  S  Ibid. 

11  "On  !xnvf  Tg  Spf  iraira  1)  urtait  m'y^  luXoyovaa  Oiuv.  I' 
uni  Tijf  nsTiic  aviffpTiov  rljc  taints  Kcd  riv  Btin  li/Koy^i 
of  Alexaiiiltia,  "  Paslng."  ii.  9,  79. 
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reach  the  outward  ear,  in  which  stars,  woods,  hills, 
angels,  and  redeemed  souls  all  unite  in  praising  God 
Almighty.  It  is  but  right  that  the  prayer  of  the  believ- 
ing heart  should  take  up  the  wondrous  chant.  Is  it  not 
at  midnight  that  the  Bridegroom's  voice  is  to  be  heard, 
calling  the  wise  virgins  to  the  marriage  of  the  great 
King  ?  Let  the  cock-crow  find  the  Christian  awake,  to 
bless  Him  who  rises  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  upon 
our  night,  and  to  pray  for  grace  that  he  may  not  imitate" 
the  faithless  disciple  whose  treachery  is  for  ever  asso-' 
ciated  with  that  morning  call- 
Thus  does  the  Christian,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  precept  of  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"make 
his  whole  life  a  memorial  of  Christ.'" 

A  certain  degree  of  importance  was  attached  to  the 
attitude  suitable  in  prayer.  It  was  not  permissible  to 
remain  seated.  The  most  frequent  practice  was  to 
kneel,  except  on  Sunday,  when  an  erect  position  was  pre- 
ferred, in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.t 
The  hands  and  eyes  were  to  be  lifted  heavenward.l.  The 
numerous  Orantes  of  the  catacombs  give  us  a  vivid  re- 
presentation of  prayer  in  its  most  solemn  form.  The 
attitude,  however,  derives  its  value  entirely  from  the. 
sentiment  it  is  intended  to  express.  "  Before  raising- 
the  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,"  says  Origen,  "the  soul 
must  be  directed  heavenward.  It  is  certain  that  of 
all  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body  the  most  becoming 
in  prayer  is  that  in  which  the  hands  and  eyes  are  lifted 

•  Mwiav  roiouwii'  row  Xticror'  irrivroTe.     "  Const.  Apost."  li.  63. 

t  "Die  dominico  iejiiniiini  nefas  dacimas,  vel  de  genitulis  adorare.'' 
Tertullian,  "Decor,  milil."  3. 

t  "  Nos  Ycro  noil  atlollimus  laiilmn,  sed  eliam  expandimua  maniu,'' 
Tertullian,  "  De  otal."  II. 
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in  token  of  the  inward  uplifting  of  the  heart.  It  is- 
well  to  conform  to  this  custom,  except  when  lawfully 
prevented,  as  by  sickness,  when  prayer  may  be  offered 
sitting  or  reclining.  There  are  also  other  circumstances 
which  may  arise,  in  travelling  for  example,  in  which  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  adopt  the  usual  posture,  and 
prayer  may  then  be  offered  without  any  outward  sign 
indicative  of  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  kneel- 
ing posture  enjoined  for  the  confession  of  sins  has  no 
other  value  than  as  a  symbol  of  a  humble  and  contrite 
heart.*  The  true  model  of  Christian  prayer  for  all  ages 
is  the  publican  of  the  parable  smiting  on  his  breast  and 
crying  for  pardon  to  the  God  whom  he  has  offended.t  It 
is  well  not  to  raise  the  voice  in  prayer,  but  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  secret  language  of  a  penitent  heart,  like 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel.  Has  not  St.  Paul 
said  that  the  groanings  of  the  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  cannot  be  uttered?  God  hears  not  the  voice 
but  the  desire."! 

Reading  and  meditation  on  the  Scriptures  form  an 
important  part  of  private  worship.  Prayer  is  regarded 
as  the  key  which  unlocks  the  Divine  treasure.  "  Nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  prayer  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Divine  things,"  says  Origen  to  one  of  his  beloved 
disciples.  § 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  especially  indi- 
vidual prayer.  This  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  enlarge  the 
Christian  soul  and  to  raise  it  above  selfish  prejudices. 
In  prayer  the  soul  approaches  God  as  a  priest,  bearing 

•  Oricen,  "  De  oral.''  31. 
1"D,., 
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to  Him  not  only  its  own  burdens,  but  the  sorrows  and 
needs  also  of  humanity  and  of  the  Church. 

"The  Prince  of  peace,"  says  Cyprian,  "the  one 
Lord  of  all,  would  not  that  prayer  should  be  marked  by 
any  isolation  of  ourselves  from  our  fellows,  so  that  we 
should  pray  for  ourselves  alone.  He  did  not  teach  us 
to  say,  '  My  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  give  nm  my 
daily  bread,  forgive  my  trespasses.'  Prayer  must  have 
a  wider  scope  ;  it  includes  the  whole  community,  and 
when  we  pray  it  is  not  for  one  Christian  only,  but  for  the 
whole  people  of  God,  because  we  are  one  with  that 
people.  The  God  of  peace  and  of  love,  who  has  taught 
us  that  we  are  all  one,  would  have  each  pray  for  all,  since 
the  one  is  as  it  were  bearing  all  in  his  own  person."* 
Thus  prayer  expands  like  the  stream  from  the  hidden 
spring,  spreading  its  waters  of  blessing  far  and  near ; 
it  is  in  itself  a  spiritual  communion,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  sublime  plural  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  natural, 
then,  that  before  finding  its  full  manifestation  in  the 
great  Christian  assemblies,  this  community  of  prayer 
should  be  realised  in  the  smaller  community  of  th^ 
family. 

Does  not  every  Christian  dwelling  become  a  sanc- 
tuary from  the  moment  it  opens  its  gates  to  the  invisible 
Guest  ?  We  have  already  quoted  the  beautiful  words 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  which  he  represents 
father,  mother,  and  child  as  finding  in  their  united 
prayer  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  "  Where 
two    or    three    are    gathered   together   in    my    name, 


•  "  Publica  e5[  nob 

11110,    5ell   pro   loto  popillo 
t_"j*piian,  "  De  oral,  dom'    ' 
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there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."*  Marriage, 
far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  piety,  is  sanctified  by  1 
"  If  thou  hast  a  wife,"  says  the  "  Coptic  Constitution,^ 
"  pray  with  her,"  I  Let  the  conjugal  union  be  no  obj 
stacle  to  prayer,  for  it  in  no  way  sullies  our  purity,  sinc^ 
those  who  have  been  washed  in  the  redeeming  blood 
have  no  need  to  be  washed  again.  They  are  sanctified 
and  purified,;  Husbands  and  wives  ought  to  study  the 
Scriptures  as  well  as  to  pray  together,  especially  when 
they  are  prevented  from  attending  public  worship. j  All 
the  commonest  acts  of  life  are  elevated  and  consecrated 
by  prayer.  Heavenly  things  should  take  the  precedence 
of  the  earthly,  and  it  is  more  important  to  take  care  of 
the  soul  than  of  the  body.  The  Christian  was  bound 
to  pray  before  repairing  to  the  public  baths.]]  The 
blessing  before  meals  was  strictly  enjoined.  In  the 
Jewish  religion  the  head  of  the  family  performed  a  truly 
sacerdotal  act  when  he  blessed  God  on  Easter  Day  at 
the  moment  of  eating  the  Paschal  lamb.  This  sacred 
memory  was  to  be  recalled  to  his  mind  whenever  he 
offered  his  simple  thanksgiving  to  heaven  at  the  family 
table,  around  which  his  wile  and  children  gathered  for 
their  ordinary  meals.  The  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us  to 
make  direct  request  to  God  for  our  daily  bread,  as  though 
He  Himself  broke  it  to  us  with  His  own  hands.  Hence 
it  becomes  us  to  bless  Him  every  day  for  this  gift  of 

•Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  Slroni."  iii,  10,68. 

+  El  II  ■fiitviiia  fx"t'i  "/"*  TpoprijfiffSf,     "Con!L  Effypt."  x.  6*. 

t  Si  2i  D  ydfifi  Stlt/iivat,  /i^  tuAiov  ■KpaotvxfBai,  su  yap  aKaBaproi  iirr>. 
ibid,  ii,  Ga;  comp.  John  xilL  10. 

•  I  EiijpiS  «ai  ivirfVUMrvac  aaipSt.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  Pa:dag."  li. 
10,  g6.  'Ev  Si  I'liiipf  y  KaT^xi'"S  »*  yivtrai  oijcm  laurtos  Byirm  Sifklar 
Xatav  avayivmitiTo  Uaviuc  ril  mii^ipav  lotovyra.    "Const.  Egypt    ii.  61. 

1)  "  Sed  et  citium  noo  piius  sumcre  el  lavacrum  aon  pr^us  adire,  quun 
nlerpo^ta  orattoDs,  Sdcks  deccL"    Teitullian,  "  De  or^t."  20. 
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His  providence  which  makes  us  daily  guests  at  His 
table.  The  gospel  shows  us  Jesus  Christ  raising 
His  eyes  to  heavens  to  return  thanks  to  His  Father, 
before  satisfying  the  multitudes  assembled  around 
Him.  All  the  food  we  eat  is,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
created  of  God  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving ; 
and  thus  forms  apart  of  the  great  Eucharist  of  the 
Christian  life.*  Thus  regarded,  every  meal  assumes  in 
a  manner  a  sacramental  character,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  the  Lord's  Supper  should  have  been  in 
primitive  times  connected  with  it.  Thus  the  Fathers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  rightly  lay  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  consecrating  every  common 
meal  by  prayer.  Clement  of  Alexandria  even  suggests 
that  a  hymn  be  sung  when  the  wine  is  taken,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  meal  of  a  Christian  household  a 
Eucharist. t 

The  song  of  praise  to  God  was  heard  round  the  , 
domestic  hearth  no  less  than  in  the  church.  After 
reading  the  Scriptures,  the  family  joined  in  common 
prayer  and  sang  their  morning  hymn  of  praise,  after 
which  the  father,  mother,  and  children  exchanged  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  all  betook  themselves  to  the  duties 
of  the  day.(  In  the  evening  the  same  simple  rites  were 
observed,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  fresh  hallelu- 
jahs rose  from  fervent  hearts  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 
Two  of  the  ancient  hymns  sung  by  Christian  families  in 

'  Bfiwfiaruv  a  o  9iBS  liTintv  ti'e  iKTaXiiiiijiiv  iiiri  tlixapifrlaz  Tuic  TriirroTe. 

1  'Os  iI«H  r^c  iataiav  Tpofi)v  ti^puniav.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
"Ptedag,"  \u  I,  lO. 

t  "  DiliEenliotes  in  orando  Eubjungere 
Tertullian,  "  De  oral."  2a.  "  Quic  or; 
inlcgra? "    Ibid.  14. 
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the  first  days  of  the  Church  have  come  down  to  us, 
Their  form  denotes  that  they  were  intended  rather  for 
private  than  for  public  worship. 

Morning  Hvmm. 
Day  by  day  will  I  bless  Thee, 
And  will  praise  Thy  name  for  ever, 
And  from  age  to  age. 
Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  be  kept  this  day  also 

without  sin. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  our  lathers,  and 
Thy  name  is  to  be  praised  and  glorified  for  e 

Evening  Hymn. 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  :  teach  n 
O  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  a  refuge  to 

to  generation, 
Thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thou  hast  healed  my  soul  [in]  that  I  have  sinned 

against  Thee. 
O  Lord,  to  Thee  I  flee  for  refuge. 
Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will. 
Because  Thou  art  my  God  ; 
Because  Thou  art  the  fountain  of  life. 
In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 
Extend  Thy  mercy  to  them  that  know  Thee,* 

A  third,  which   might  be  called  the  Twilight  Hyi 
seems  also  adapted  for  use  in  the  family  no  less  than 
in  the  Church.     We  offer  a  literal  rendering  of  it, 
n  light  of  the  celestial  glory, 
s.  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
ne  to  Thee  now  as  ihe  sun  goes  down. 
And  before  the  evening  light 


e  Thy  judgments. 
IS  from  generation 


OJe> 


•  These  two  hymns  have  co 
to  be  used  by  individuals  o 
Antenicicna."  vol.  iii.  pp.  Si 
illustrating  our  present  subject 
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down  to  us  in  a  double  form,  as  adapted 
1  the  church.  See  Buosen,  "  Analecta 
Jg.     Wc  hare  given  the  former  only  aa 
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"We  seek  Thee,  Father,  Son, 

And  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Thou  art  worthy  to  be  for  ever  praised  by 

O  Son  of  God,  Thou  givest  life  (a  us, 
And  therefore  does  the  world  glorify  Thee. 

The  same  principle  which  regulated  the  daily  acts  of 
devotion  governed  the  whole  week.  Each  day  waa 
associated  with  the  commemoration  of  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord,  except  Saturday,  which  was  celebrated 
in  a  special  manner  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, but  with  less  solemnity  than  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  custom  of  fasting  on  Wednesday,  in  remembrance 
of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  on  Friday,  as  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion,  was  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  its  com- 
mencement. We  do  know,  however,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  first  instance  regarded  as  obligatory,*  The  great 
festivals  of  the  Christian  year  were  celebrated  by 
public  worship  as  well  as  in  the  family.  The  Lord's 
Day  was  specially  commemorative  of  the  joy  of  the 
resurrection;  thus  the  Christians  prayed  that  day  in 
a  standing  position,  both  at  their  domestic  altar  and 
in  the  house  of  prayer. 

All  images  were  strictly  prohibited  in  the  sacred 
edifices,  but  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  engrave 
upon  their  cups  and  seals  symbols  of  their  faith,  such 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  anchor,  the  palm,  the 
mystic  fish,  the  vessel,  and  other  emblems. t 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  customs  of  this  age  was 

•  Termilian,  "He  orst."  14. 

^  Ai    li    a^pnjif't    n^Iw  timin'  nt\iia(    3    ^Tfiii    i  vaSf.      Clement  of    1 
Alexandiia,  "  Ficdai;."  iii.  If,  59. 
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to  consecrate  by  prayer  the  hospitality  freely  offera 
in  Christian  homes.  Tertullian  says:  "Do  not  2  ~ 
a  brother  to  cross  thy  threshold  without  praying  with 
him.*  Has  he  not  a  right  to  say  to  his  host:  *Thou 
hast  in  me  a  brother:  nay,  more,  I  represent  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lives  in  His  people  '  ?  Who  knows  if  the 
stranger  thou  receivest  may  not  be  a  hidden  angel  of 
God?  He  will  esteem  the  heavenly  benediction  more 
than  all  that  a  generous  hospitality  can  offer  to  renew 
his  strength.  Without  that  he  would  suppose  himself 
under  the  roof  of  a  heathen  living  without  God  and  with- 
out hope.  How  could  he  say,  as  the  Lord  commands, 
'  Peace  be  to  this  house,'  if  the  same  blessing  had  not 
been  invoked  on  his  own  head  by  prayer  ?  "  t 

What  consolation  must  have  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  exile  or  traveller  in  these  simple  homes,  which 
were  so  generously  opened  to  him,  alike  in  the  great 
centres  of  paganism,  where  he  must  have  felt  terribly 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  profane  orgies  of  the  city,  or 
in  the  heart  of  some  benighted  village.  Family  wor- 
ship was  celebrated  in  these  Christian  households  under 
the  simplest  forms,  but  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
in  the  great  assemblies.  What  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  morning  and  evening  worship,  when 
mother,  children,  and  servants  were  all  gathered 
around  the  father,  the  true  priest  of  the  house  ? 
The  Word  of  life  was  read  as  devoutly  in  the  family 
circle  as  in  the  public  sanctuary.  Prayer  did  not  rise 
with  more  fervour  from  the  lips  of  a  bishop  than  from 
those  of  a  lowly  artisan.     Not  satisfied  with  express- 

•  "  Fratrein  domum  Ciuim  inlrogresaum  ne  sine  omlione  tiimi«'rU-" 
Tertullian.    "  De  oral."  21.  t  Ibi.L 
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ing  with  childlike  simplicity  their  own  family  needs 
and  requests,  he  would  bear  up  also  before  God  His 
tried  and  suffering  people,  and  intercede  with  Him  , 
for  a  lost  and  impenitent  world.  The  song  in  which 
the  voices  of  the  little  children  joined,  reached  the  ear 
of  God  no  less  acceptably  than  the  sublime  hymns  of 
the  Church.  When  the  father  had  blessed  the  coarse 
food,  served  on  the  rustic  table,  around  which  strangers 
so  often  sat  as  welcome  guests,  it  seemed  like  a  renewal 
of  the  supper  of  the  Lord  when,  as  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  broke  bread 
from  house  to  house. 

Sometimes  the  silence  of  night  would  be  broken  by  the 
solemn  voice  of  one  crying  at  the  hour  when  the  Bride- 
groom had  promised  to  come  to  call  the  faithful  virgins, 
or  as  if  in  response  to  that  great  hymn  of  the  night  of 
which  the  Psalmist  has  given  us  the  echo,  and  which 
Pythagoras,  in  his  glorious  dreams,  heard  vibrating 
through  the  spheres- 
All  these  prayers  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  were  but 
the  articulate  expression  of  the  mute  unceasing  prayers 
which  ascended  as  perfume  from  the  entire  life— the 
incense  of  that  holiness  which  is,  as  Origen  says,  the 
very  breath  of  a  purified  existence. 

Such  was  domestic  piety  in  the  grand  age  of  the  early 
Church.  Public  worship  was  but  the  prolongation  and 
expansion  of  this  private  devotion,  from  which  alone  it 
derived  that  character  of  reality  and  spirituality  which 
js  its  {Jistinctive  mark. 
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TIMES   AND   PLACES   OF   PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

§  r, — The  Lord's  Day  and  the  Christian  Festivals.  ' 

The  Church,  as  she  went  on  rapidly  growing  through 
the  extraordinary  success  of  her  missions,  could  not 
long  content  herself  with  mere  private  houses  in  which 
to  celebrate  her  worship  ;  she  was  constrained  also  to 
fix  certain  hours  and  days  for  public  service,  in  order  to 
gather  together  her  members,  scattered  as  they  were 
over  all  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  variously  occupied 
in  earning  their  bread.  It  was  indeed  expressly  for- 
bidden to  any  Christian  so  to  indulge  in  mystical 
contemplation  as  to  hinder  his  daily  work.  The  Apostle 
Paul  had  already  combated  this  dangerous  tendency  in 
the  young  Church  of  Thessalonica,  which,  under  pretext 
of  looking  for  the  return  of  Christ,  had  abandoned 
itself  to  an  indolent  devoteeism,  highly  dangerous  in 
every  respect,"^  The  Christians  were  therefore  mixed  up 
in  the  noisy  activity  of  the  great  centres  of  ancient  civili- 
sation :  public  worship  was  only  rendered  possible  under 
such  conditions  by  the  setting  apart  of  certain  places  and 
of  certain  hours  for  the  assembling  of  believers  for  prayer. 
It  was  also  very  important  that  Christians  should  have 
•  a  Thess,  iv.  lo-ia. 
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the  opportunity  ol'  retiring  sometimes  from  the  deafening  I 
hum  of  worldliness  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived,. 
that  they  might  commune  in  silence  with  their  God. 
We  know  that  all  places  were  holy  to  Him  who  said  to  \ 
the  woman  of  Sychar,  "  The  time  shall  come  when  ye  J 
shall  neither  on  this  mountain  nor  yet  at   Jerusalem  } 
worship  the  Father ;  "  and  yet  the  Lord  Himself  sought 
the  quiet  mountain  top  for  solitary  communion  with 
God.      It   needs  no  deep  knowledge  of  psychology  to 
explain  the  value  of  these  intervals  for  prayer,  in  which 
the  pilgrim  heavenward  shakes  off  for  a  few  moments 
the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  refreshes  himself  in  the  con-  ■ 
templation  of  Divine  things.     Nor  need  there  be  any  ] 
recurrence  to  the  old  Jewish  ideas  which  attributed  a 
"haracter  of   exclusive  sacredness   to  such   days   and 
places  of  devout  repose.     We  are  constrained  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  descent  is  an  easy  one,  and  the  decline 
of  spirituality  in  the  Church  quickly  led  her  back  to 
the   obsolete   idea   of    another   Sabbath   and   another 
temple,  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish,  just  as  she  fell 
again  under  the  influences  of  a  sacerdotalism  which  the  | 
gospel  had  really  abrogated.     She  long  preserved,  how. 
ever,  the  true  conception  of  spiritual  worship,  unfettered  J 
by  any  outward  condition. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  special  days  of  worship,  befor^J 
directing  our  attention  to  the  buildings  first  set  apart  Y 
for  this  purpose. 

We  have  shown,  in  our  exposition  of  the  theology  otl 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  that  the  early  Church  | 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  ■ 
who  rejects  the  distinction  of  days,  even  so  far  as  the  I 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a  relic  of  the  religion  | 
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of  types  and  shadows.  To  the  Christian  there  wal| 
neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  day.*  We  have  no^ 
to  inquire  if  in  practice  the  Church  was  true  to  thishd 
theory. 

We  have  observed,  in  speaking  of  private  worship^ 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  every  day  a  memoi 
rial  of  Christ,  and  that  the  principal  hours  of  prayei 
were  associated  with  the  great  memories  of  His  Passion.' 
The  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  in  the  "Constitution 
of  the  Egyptian  Church."    "  Be  mindful  ever  of  Jesus 
Christ."      He  presides  over  the  Christian  week  and  the 
Christian  year.     Thus  the  Christian  is  to  walk  with  the* 
Redeemer  along   the  painful  road   to  Calvary,   before  j 
sharing    in    the  glorious   triumph    of    the   third   day„. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  were  devoted  to  prayer  and  fast-^ 
ing,  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  dny.     Public  worship^^ 
on  these  days  was  to  have  special  reference  to  the  scene*  1 
of  the  Passion.     They  were  called  the  watch-days  or  ' 
sentry-days  of  the  week,  the  figure  being  borrowed  from,  i 
military  service.     It  signified  a  holy  vigil  of  the  Chris-.* 
tian  soul  with  the  Saviour  in  His  agony  and  Passion. J;  j 
It  is  as  though  the  Church  would  fulfil  the  task  in  which'  1 
the  feeble  disciples  failed,  when  they  were  overcome  by  J 
slumber  while  their  Master  passed  through  His  terrible  1 
confiict   in  Gethsemane ;  as  though   the   Chur=h  was  f 
jealous  that   she  might   not  deserve    the    tender  yet  1 
poignant  reproach  which  He  addressed  to  the  disciplea' 
at  the  close  of  His  night  of  agony:  "  What,  could  ye 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  " 


+  "Consl.  Egypt.' 
e  have  ttanslnted  match-day  occun 
.     "  Cur  Btalionibus  qnnrCam  et  scxtnm  ai 
*ci  111.''  14.     "Stalia  <Je  mililari  exemplo 


'Paslor  Hennas," 
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Sunday  was  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  I 
century  the  great  day  of  public  worship.  The  testimony 
of  Pliny  the  Younger  is  as  decisive  on  this  point  as 
that  of  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Fathers  of  the  same 
age,*  Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  public 
worship  on  that  day,  it  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  is  its  observance 
connected  with  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue. There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  idea  in  the  writers 
of  this  age.  Thus  we  iind  the  seventh  day  kept  as  a 
feast,  not  only  by  the  converts  from  Judaism  but  also 
by  most  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  At  Rome  the  Friday 
fast  was  protracted  through  the  hours  of  the  Lord's 
entombment,  and  this  extension  was  called  the  supple- 
mentary fast. t  The  Orientals,  on  the  contrary,  treated 
the  Sabbath  as  a  Christian  festival,  and  observed  the 
usual  solemnities  of  worship.  The  Christians  seem  to 
have  been  led  to  attach  some  special  observance  to  the 
Sabbath  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  Marcionites,  whoj 
in  their  vehement  dualism,  despised  everything  which 
had  reference  to  the  work  of  the  six  days  and  to  the 
God  of  creation. 1  The  coexistence  of  this  Sabbath 
celebration  and  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  save  the  early  Church  from  that  Jewish  Sabbata- 
rianism to  which  ignorance  of  history,  and  yet  more, 
unfaithfulness  to  the  great  principles  of  Christianity, 
have  too  often  given  the  ascendency  in  our  day.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  prove  the  absence  of  any  such  notion 

•  Pliny,  "Ep."](.  95;  Tustio,  "Apol."ii.  67;  Tcrtullian,  "De  coron%" 
3;  "Defugiinpersecul.'' 14:  "Apot."  16. 

t  Tertullinn,  ''Dejejun."  14.  Thk  Sabbath  fast  observed  at  Rome  WM 
colled  "  Superposilio  jejunii,"  Neander,  "All.  Geach.  der  Christlick 
iircb."  i.  340.  I  Augustine,  "Arch.col."  i,  515 
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in  Christian  antiquity,  than  the  unquestionable  Tact  ( 
the  daily  celebration  of  public  worship  with  all  sol 
nity  in  great  metropolitan  centres  like  Alexandria, 
read  in  the  "  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Egyp 
"  Let  all  the  faithful  hasten  in  the  morning,  before  they 
repair  to  their  work,  to  the  Church,  where  they  will  find 
the  spirit  of  deliverance.  Let  each  one  partake  of  the 
eucharistic  feast  before  receiving  any  other  food."* 
Every  day  is  thus  alike  sanctified.  The  holy  mysteries 
are  not  restricted  to  Sunday.  Sunday  was  to  the  other 
days  what  the  bishop  of  this  age  was  to  his  brethren, 
— simply  primus  intcrpares. 

There  is  no  apostolic  decree  or  episcopal  ordinance 
appointing  the  celebration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
any  more  than  the  watch-days  or  the  hours  of  private 
devotion.  Sunday  is  the  offspring  of  Christian  liberty, 
not  the  inheritance  of  Jewish  bondage.  Deriving  their 
strength  and  joy  from  the  resurrection  of  their  Master, 
the  Christians  delighted  in  celebrating  this  weekly  day 
of  remembrance.  By  a  transition  easy  to  understand, 
they  associated  the  coming  forth  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Prince  of  light,  with  the  story  of  the  great  day  when  at 
His  word  the  first  sun  rose  out  of  chaos  as  out  of 
nature's  tomb.  They  loved  to  associate  in  their  grati- 
tude the  gifts  of  creation  and  the  grace  of  redemption. 
The  Lord's  day  commemorated  this  twofold  working 
of  the  Creator  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  Justin,  after 
boldly  declaring  that  the  Christians  were  no  Sabbata- 
rians like  the  Jews,  adds  :  "  Our  great  assembly  is  held 
on  the  Lord's  day,  because  that  is  the  first  day  in  which 

•  n«e  iciBToc  ffiroufnjiriii  tixap'imiaQ  (itrnXoEtii-  jrpu  roD  Tiiiif  uXXoo 
■plioaoBat.  "Const.  E^ypf-"  ii.  5S. 
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God  brought  forth  the  world  out  of  darkness  a 
and  also  because  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  on 
came  forth  from  the  grave,  having  been  crucified  on  thei 
Friday;  and  on  the  morrow  after  the  Saturday  He  I 
appeared  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  and  taught  them 
that  which  we  present  to  your  meditation.'"^  The  free 
and  generous  spirit  of  Justin  felt  no  scruple  in  calling 
the  Lord's  Day  the  day  of  the  Sun,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  world,  for,  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his"  Apology,"  he  gave  to  the  appellation  a  new 
and  suggestive  sense.  He  recognised  as  a  seed  of  the 
Word  the  partial  truth  which  he  discovered  in  paganism, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  an  evangelical  develop- 
ment. The  more  timid  Christians  avoided  a  designation 
which  might  give  the  pagans  a  pretext  for  calling  them 
Kun-worshippers.t  They  preferred  to  call  Sunday  the 
Lord's  day,  an  expression  already  employed  in  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.!  Subsequently,  however, 
the  old  name,  Sunday,  reappeared,  and  became  current 
in  most  modern  languages. 

Everything  was  to  make    manifest  the  joy  of  the 
Christian  on  the  day  commemorative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.    He  was  not  allowed  to  fast;  he  remained  erect 
both  in  public   and  private  prayer,  indicating  by  this 
posture  his  fellowship  in  the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  I 
life.     The  Sunday  worship,  in  which  all  the  faithful  j 
united,  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity.     "  Onj 
the  Lord's  day,"  run  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"   1 
in  a  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  genuir 
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*'  assemble  yourselves  to  bless  God  and  to  celebrate 
the  mercy  He  has  shown  j'ou  in  Jesus  Christ,  in^ 
delivering  you  from  slavery  and  error.  Let  your  offer- 
ing be  pure  and  acceptable  to  God,  who  has  said  to  His 
universal  Church :  '  In  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering,  for  my  name 
is  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.' "  ' 

There  is  no  indication  throughout  the  second  cen- 
tury that  the  cessation  of  work  was  obligatory.  The 
"  Apostolical  Constitutions "  which  enjoin  it  are  of 
later  date ;  they  make  it  equally  binding  for  the 
Sabbath,  without  referring  in  any  way  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  ar'd  basing  the  injunction  simply  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  worship. t  Tertullian,  who  demands  formally, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  Sunday  work,  does  not  allude  to  the  rest  into 
which  the  Creator  entered  on  the  seventh  day;  his  only 
idea  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  conditions  favourable  for 
meditation.  The  expressions  which  he  uses  indicate  that 
what  he  urges  is  an  innovation,  likely  to  meet  with  very 
general  objection.  He  says:  "We  should  abstain  on 
the  day  of  the  resurrection  from  all  that  might  trouble 
or  distract  us,  setting  aside  all  business,  so  as  to  give 
no  access  to  temptation."*  Sunday  was  generally 
chosen  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between 
Christians,  before  the  elders  of  the  Church.  § 

*  "  CoE5t.  Apost."  yii,  30, 

t  Aui  Tijy  liiaatiAiav  rqc  E^Cifsf.     "  Conit.  ApoaL"  viii.  33, 

J  "Nos  vero,  sicul  accepimiis,  solo  die  dominico  resiinectionis  omni 
■niietatis  habitn  et  ofEda  cavcre  debemus,  diSerenles  etiani  ii^[otui,  DC 
(;iKin  dUbcilo  locum  demus,"    TertullUn,  "De  oraL"  iS. 

S  "Consl.  Apoi[,"ii.  47. 
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During  a  long  period,  the  limit  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix,  in  the  second  century,  the  Christians 
observed  no  other  feast  but  the  Lord's  day.  It  was, 
however,  to  be  foreseen  that  they  would  not  adhere  to 
this,  but  would  apply  to  the  year  the  principle  which  had 
determined  the  disposition  of  their  days  and  weeks.  We 
must  not  lose  sight,  moreover,  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  over  the  early 
Church,  which  would  naturally  be  led  to  borrow  some 
of  the  ancient  solemnities,  especially  those  which  were 
great  types  of  the  redemption.  Of  all  the  Jewish 
feasts,  there  were  two  which  were  by  anticipation  Chris- 
tian— the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  Passover  re- 
called at  once  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb 
and  the  resuiTection.  It  thus  formed  a  close  bond 
between  the  religion  of  promise  and  of  fulfilment. 
The  Alexandrine  Jews,  more  subtle  than  their  brethren 
in  Palestine,  delighted  to  see  in  it  the  symbol  of  the 
soul  delivered  from  the  captivity  of  sense,  as  from 
another  Egypt ;  but  this  interpretation,  however  pleas- 
ing to  a  few  philosophical  minds,  did  not  exclude  the 
great  commemoration  of  the  resurrection.  Pentecost, 
which  was  the  feast  of  harvest  in  the  Jewish  economy, 
recalled  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  the 
Divine  graces  which  had  flowed  from  the  open  grave 
of  Jesus  as  from  a  living  spring.*  Hence  the  Church 
did  not  separate  Pentecost  from  Easter,  but  kept  both 
in  one  and  the  same  feast.t     The  time  between  Easter 


'  Origen  thus  enumemtes  the  Christian  festivals  of  his  time,  Ta  irtpi  riSv 
eufliorii',  ^  wapiaKevuiv  fl  rou  TtooX"  3  t/k  7rmTi>;ocn;£  f  ijfifpiSj'  yivopeva. 
"Contra  Cels.'viii.  23. 

t  "  Pentecostem  impleie,"  Tertuilian,  "  De  idolat."  14.  The  Council 
of  Elvira,  in  its  canon  43,  was  the  first  to  limit  the  cekbratioii  of  Pente- 
cost to  the  anniversary  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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and  Pentecost  was  considered  to  be  one  long  season  of 
joy,  during  which  the  erect  posture  was  continued  in 
•  prayer,  and  fasting  was  suspended.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  days  immediately  before  Easter  were  devoted  to 
the  severest  fast  in  remembrance  of  the  agony  and 
humiliation  of  the  Lord.  The  fast  was  unbroken  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  His  lying  in 
the  tomb.  This  was  called  the  great  day  of  prepara- 
tion. The  night  before  Easter  was  passed  in  prayer, 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  worship.  As 
soon  as  the  dawn  broke,  the  Christians  saluted  each 
other  with  the  triumphant  words,  "  The  Lord  is  risen," 
and  after  the  baptism  of  the  neophytes  the  eucharistic 
feast  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity. 

We  have  already  described  the  sharp  contentions 
which  arose  between  the  Christians  of  the  East  and 
West  in  reference  to  the  date  of  Easter,  and  we  have 
seen  how  Christian  liberty  triumphed  over  the  false 
unity  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  endeavoured  pre- 
maturely to  establish.  The  lofty  spirituality  which 
regulated  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals 
comes  out  prominently  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
"  Coptic  Constitution  "  on  the  subject  of  the  fast  before 
Easter.  "  If  any  voyager  by  sea,"  says  this  document, 
"  finds  that  he  cannot  exactly  recollect  the  date  of 
Easter,  let  him  postpone  his  fast  to  the  week  of  Pente- 
cost, for  that  which  we  celebrate  is  not  properly  the 
Passover,  but  the  type  of  that  which  was  promised."* 
Origen  makes  this  excellent  remark:  "The  perfect 
Christian,  who  lives  in  communion  with  the  Word  by 

•  El  TIC  Iv  flaXdrrp  itrapxiiip  ayi-nii  Hp'  roS  iraaxa  ijpfpow  yvovt  intf> 
■nviru  piri  rfli-  irrvniKnirn'tv  oi  lap  irairjp  fvKampiii  dWci  iwov  rfil' 
ifxoiihuv,     "Const.  Eeypt."  ii.  55- 
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his  words,  his  acts,  and  thoughts,  malies  his  whole  life  j 
one  long  Lord's  Day.  If  he  is  always  preparing  for  the 
true  life  by  his  renunciation  of  the  life  of  sense,  he  is 
perpetually  celebrating  the  preparation  for  the  Passover. 
If  it  is  always  in  his  thoughts  that  Christ  is  our  Passover, 
and  that  we  are  to  feed  upon  His  flesh,  every  day  is 
with  him  a  Passover  feast.  If  he  can  say,  '  We  are 
risen  with  Christ,  and  are  seated  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  places,'  Pentecost  for  him  knows  no  end; 
e^ecially  if,  repairing  to  the  upper  chamber,  he  pre- 
pares himself  by  prayer  to  receive,  in  some  measure  , 
like  the  apostles,  the  tongues  of  fire."  *  g 

Very  early  in  the  third  century  we  find  the  intrb-  I 
duction  of  another  feast — that  of  Epiphany — in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  consecration  of  Jesus  to 
His  ministry  by  baptism.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  disciples  of  Easilides  in- 
troduced this  into  Egypt. t  It  is  probable  that  they 
had  met  with  the  observance  of  this  feast  among  the 
Judaising  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  who  would 
attach  peculiar  importance  to  it  from  a  theocratic  point 
of  view.  The  Church  appropriated  it  in  the  course  of 
the  third  century.  We  may  conclude  from  the  same 
passage  of  Clement,  who  mentions  a  minute  calculation 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  this 
great  fact  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  East  in  his 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century 
these  feasts  had  passed  into  recognised  institutions  of 
the  Church. 

"  OJjt  iCTir  an  eu  iroui  ro  Traaxa.     Origen,  "  Conlra  Cels."  viiU  22. 

t  Ki'm  !k  o!  TripifpyuTtpov  ry  yiviirit  roi'  owT^poc  t'liiu/v  ou  povov  ™  iroc, 

unroc  aiiToi  t/jv  tjiiipav  iopraliovni,     CJemcnl  cf  AicKandria,  "  Strc 
il,  145,  146. 
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To  these  great  festivals  we  must  add  the  anniversaries 
of  the  death  of  the  martyrs.  The  Christians  repaired 
in  crowds  to  their  tombs,  there  to  read  again  the  story 
of  their  sufferings,  to  revive  tlieir  memory,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  Eucharist  on  those  spots  which  seemed  pre- 
eminently sacred  to  their  brethren  engaged  in  the  same 
conflict.  No  superstition  blended  originally  with  this 
pious  custom,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  Polycarp  e.\plain  the  funeral 
honours  offered  to  him.  "  Can  any  suppose,"  they  said, 
"  that  we  are  forsaking  the  Christ  who  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world,  or  are  transferring  to 
others  the  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  alone  ?  We 
worship  Him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  we  do  but  love  the 
martyrs,  as  they  deserve,  for  their  unconquerable  love 
to  their  Lord  and  King,  and  desire  to  be  their  true 
brethren  and  followers.  We  have  taken  the  bones  of 
Polycarp,  which  are  more  precious  than  gold  or  gems, 
to  put  them  in  a  fit  place.  May  God  permit  us  to 
gather  again  at  this  spot  with  joy  and  gladness,  here 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  conflicts  he  endured,  and  in  order  to 
brace  to  the  same  steadfast  resistance  his  brethren  in  the 
faith."*  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  iove  for  the 
martyrs  assumed  a  fanatical  character  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  we  have  shown  how  it  affected  the  question 
of  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  grand  and  Iruiy 
Christian  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Church  trium- 
phant and  the  Church  militant,  did  not  long  confine  itself 
to  the  true  limits  which  it  at  first  observed.  We  have 
cited  passages  from  Origen  and  Cyprian  which,  beau- 
*  "Aclarolycral."  Eusebius,  "ILE."iv.  15, 


tiful  as  they  are,  are  also  perilous,  because  they  s 
ciate  the  martyrs  with  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
by  the  supposed  merit  they  had  acquired.  BetweeiJ 
such  commemoration  and  the  invocation  of  saints  there 
was  but  one  step.  This  line  was  not  crossed  till  thl^ 
fourth  century,  but  it  is  only  Just  to  admit,  in  spite  o 
Tertullian's  indignant  protests,  that  the  Church  wsy 
already  tending  in  the  direction  of  saint-worship.  Th< 
feeling  which  prompted  the  celebration  of  the  anniver-J 
saries  of  the  martyrs  was,  nevertheless,  in  its  origin  »M 
feeling  pure  and  high.  The  Church  declared  that  she 
knew  no  barrier  between  earth  and  heaven,  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  and  that  none  were  more 
living  for  her  than  her  dead  saints.  She  was  not  con- 
tent with  honouring  only  those  who  were  illustrious. 
The  Christian  family  loved  to  assemble  in  the  cata- 
combs around  the  cherished  and  revered  remains  of 
their  beloved  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birthdays. 
There  they  found,  as  it  were,  a  doubly  sacred  centre  for 
their  family  affections.  This  explains  the  great  import- 
ance attached  to  Christian  burial-places.  This  family 
feast  assumed  a  more  general  character  when  it  was 
held  in  honour  of  a  martyr.  Very  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  were  these  com- 
memorative services,  held  in  crypts  covered  with 
scriptural  symbols,  under  dark  arches  dimly  lighted  by 
funeral  lamps,  along  which  reverberated  the  hymns  of 
hope  and  love. 

Such  were  the  feasts  celebrated  before  the  Council 
of  Nicaea.  We  find  no  trace  of  any  but  these, — the 
Easter  feast,  Pentecost,  the  Epiphany,  which  is  as  yet 
only  partially  observed,  and   the  anniversaries  of  the 
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martyrs.  There  is  no  trace  at  this  dale  of  feasts  { 
honour  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ :  it  is  not  till  lon^" 
after  the  time  when  the  Epiphany  was  introduced  that 
an  obscure  sect  inaugurated  this  exaltation  of  the 
humblest  and  holiest  of  women,  an  exaltation  which 
was  not  to  stop  short  of  apotheosis.  The  Christian 
feasts  during  the  primitive  age  are  all  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ.  Christianity  is  not  as  yet  vic- 
torious and  powerful  enough  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  history,  by  making  it  recommence,  as  it  were,  in 
the  cradle  at  Bethlehem,  but  it  sets  its  seal  on  the 
life  of  its  disciples,  without  suffering  any  idolatrous 
intermixture.  It  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  part  of  its 
mission  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  creature,  and 
thus  to  raise  again,  under  a  new  form,  the  paganism  it 
seeks  to  destroy.  Thus  it  carefully  avoids  any  imita- 
tion of  the  heathen  mode  of  celebrating  its  mysteries. 

The  pagan  festivals,  especially  under  the  Empire, 
were  veritable  saturnalia.  Philo,  accustomed  to  the 
solemn  and  sublime  rites  of  Judaism,  has  described 
them  with  graphic  power.  He  says  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enumerate  the  gross  and  impure  traditions 
associated  with  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  days  of 
idleness,  of  frivolity,  of  orgies  of  every  description, 
distinguished  from  common  days  by  the  subversion  of 
all  that  was  natural,  pure,  and  noble,  and  by  the 
icence  given  to  every  base  and  sensual  indulgence. 
Not  content  with  encouraging  the  evil  passions  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  ordinary  life,  the  priests  of  paganism 
seemed  to  seek  in  their  feasts  to  unite  all  vile  allure- 
ments in  one  stream,  like  the  tributaries  of  a  river, 
thus  giving  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  corruption  inherent 
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in  their  system.     Oblations  and  expiatory  rites  wer< 
but  a  mockery  in  the  midst  of  so  much  which  watd 
defiling.*  The  Church  felt  the  necessity  of  distinguish-'B 
ing  her  festivals  from  these  saturnalia  of  an  impious^ 
worship,  by  giving  to  them  a  character  of  austere  sim^J^ 
plicity.     The  counsels  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  on  thiM^ 
subject  faithfully  represent  the   practice   of  the  third.l 
century.    He  says  :  "  Let  us  observe  the  feast,  not  witi 
outward  pomp,  but  in  the  spirit  of  God ;  not  after  a 
earthly,  but  a  heavenly  manner.     How  may  we  do  thisl 
successfully  ?      We   will    not    crown   our   doors   with 
flowers,  we  will  not  form  processions  of  dancers,  we 
'will  not  decorate  our   streets.      We  will   not   gratify 
our   senses   or   our  tastes,   lest  we   open   the  way  to 
sin.     We  will  not  array  ourselves  in   sumptuous  and 
effeminate  attire,  nor  with  gold  and  diamonds  and  gay 
colours,  which  only  disguise  natural  beauty.     We  wiU:| 
not  indulge  in  luxurious  feasts;  we  will  reject  all  super- 
fluity, which  is   so   much   taken  from  the  necessities'^ 
of  those  who   are   fashioned   of  the   same   clay   with 
ourselves.     These  pomps  and  feastings  may  befit  those 
Greeks  who  offer   to   their  gods  the  incense  of  their 
savoury  viands,  and  who  worship  those  evil  beings  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them.     But  we,  who  are  worshippers 
of  the  Word,  shall  find  our  highest  joy  in  His  teaching, 
in  the  study  of  His  holy  law,  and  in   dwelling  on  t 
facts  which  in  our  feasts  we  celebrate."  t 

The  only  outward   specialities  of  the  Christian  fes^ 
tivals  were  the  white  garments,  which  it  seems  to  havt 
been  the  practice  of  the  Christians  to  wear  on  1 
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occasions  from  very  early  times,*  and  the  sacred  torches 
designed  also  to  represent  the  joy  of  the  children  of  thft 
light.t  While  these  feasts  retained  their  simpticityJ 
they  derived  their  value  from  the  liberty  and  spontaneitjif 
of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  It  was  only  at  thfi^ 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  Council 
of  Elvira  passed  a  rigorous  rule  for  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  and  the  attendance  of  all  the  faithful  at 
the  public  services,  a  rule  which  the  Christian  emperors 
subsequently  made  a  law  of  the  state.J 

g  2. — Buildings  Dedicated  io  Christian  Worship, 
If  we  distinguish  between  the  idea  of  a  temple  in  the 
Jewish  sense  and  that  of  a  house  of  prayer,  designed 
simply  to  answer  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Fathers  of  this  age  do  not  contradict 
themselves  when  they  assert  that  the  Christians  have 
no  sanctuavy,  and  yet  speak  of  buildings  where  they 
gather  together,  and  which  they  regard  with  very 
natural  feelings  of  veneration.  Christian  antiquity 
absolutely  rejected  the  notion  of  a  sanctuary,  that  is, 
of  a  sacred  place  where  the  presence  of  God  should  be 
felt  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner.  The  Christians 
did  not  believe  simply,  like  the  ancient  Persians,  that 
the  Divinity  which  fills  the  universe  cannot  be  confined 
within  walls,  a  grand  idea  which  Solomon  had  magnifi- 
cently expressed  when,  in  his  dedication  of  the  temple, 
he  declared  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  con- 

*  "  Candidus  egtedUur  nitidis  eiercilus  undis."  Fragment  of  a  poem 
concerning  Ihe  Passover,  nlltibiiied  to  Lactantius,  Augustine,  "AjcmcoL" 
i.496.  497- 

t  We  tind  an  allusion  to  the  lut  of  sBcced  toi-chcs  in  the  34th  canon  ot 
the  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305. 

I  ■■Councilor  Elvira," canon 31;   "Cod.  Theodos."  lib.  xv.  1 
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tain  Him.  They  also  believed  that  the  first  result  of  ] 
redemption  had  been  to  restore  man  and  his  dwelling- 
place  to  God,  and  that  temples,  properly  so  called, 
were,  like  expiatory  sacrifices,  now  no  longer  needed. 
Thus  Minutius  Felix  was  the  true  exponent  of  the 
Church  of  the  second  century,  when  he  declared  that 
Christians  had  no  altars  :  "  Aras  non  habemus."  * 

The  idea  of  an  altar  is  in  its  exact  meaning  insepar- 
able from  that  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  to  be  laid  on  it 
by  the  worshipper.  Such  an  idea  has  no  place  in  the 
Christian  system.  It  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  gospel,  and  the  word  itself  should 
be  carefully  avoided  in  its  material  acceptation.  Minu- 
tius Felix  rejects  the  idea  of  a  temple  no  less  than  of 
an  altar.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  should  I  rear  a  temple  to 
God,  when  the  world  of  His  creation  cannot  contain 
Him  ? "  t  Origen  speaks  no  less  decisively  in  the  third 
century.  He  makes  no  concession  to  Celsus,  who  urges 
it  as  a  reproach  against  the  new  religion  that  it  has  no 
sanctuary. 

"  We  desire,"  says  the  great  Christian  spiritualist, 
"neither  temples  nor  statues  for  our  God:  we  leave 
such  things  to  the  demons,  who  choose  one  place  in 
preference  to  another,  without  knowing  why.  Let  us 
follow  Christ,  who  would  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
things  that  are  seen,  not  because  they  are  corruptible 
only,  but  corrupting.  He  teaches  us  to  offer  to  God 
the  true  service  of  holiness  and  prayer,  through  Him 

"  Mbnt.  Felbt,  "  Octavius,"  a  3a  j   Amobins,  "  Dispulat."  vi.  i. 

+  Minot  Felix.  "  OcUvius,"  c.  22.  The  word  temple  was  reserved  for 
pagan  sanctuaries,  and  was  never  applied  to  Chrislian  cliiiiehes  IIII  after  ihe 
time  of  Cottslantine.    .Wbrose,  "Ep.  ad  Marc."  33  ;  Bingham,  "C 
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whom  we  recognise  as  the  Mediator  between  the  created 
and  the  uncreated,  who  imparts  to  us  the  gifts  of  the 
Father,  and  at  the  same  time  presents  our  petitions  to 
Him,  as  our  Priest."*  "The  true  temple  of  God," 
says  Origen  elsewhere,  "  is  the  man  who  bears  His 
image  ;  primarily,  therefore,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and 
then  the  believing  soul  animated  by  His  Spirit.  This  is 
the  living  statue  of  the  Deity,  such  as  no  Jupiter  sculp- 
tured by  Phidias  can  equal."  t  It  follows  that  the 
worship  of  God  cannot  be  confined  exclusively  to  any 
building.  "  We  may  pray,"  says  Tertullian,  "  wherever 
we  feel  constrained  to  prayer,  for  the  apostles  did  not 
sin  when  they  sang  the  praises  of  God  before  their 
jailer  any  more  than  St.  Paul  when  he  broke  bread 
upon  the  ship."!  "  Every  place  into  which  we  were 
driven  by  persecution  proved  to  us  a  true  place  of 
prayer,"  says  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  "  were  it  a  field, 
a  desert,  or  a  prison."  §  Justin  Martyr  spoke  in  the 
same  tone  when  he  replied  to  the  question  of  the  judge 
on  his  trial.  "Where  do  you  assemble?"  asked  the 
proconsul.  "  Each  one  where  he  will  and  where  he  is 
able.  You  suppose  that  we  al!  meet  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  no  such  thing;  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  is 
confined  to  no  place;  He  fills  with  His  invisible  pre- 
sence earth  and  heaven,  and  He  is  worshipped  every- 
where by  those  who  believe  in  Him."  || 


*  TiBliiraiicii  Tuv  'Irtaovv  riv  vrnrv  ^/iwv  laraBii/Ta  a 
Origeii,  "  Conlra  Cela."  iij.  34. 

t  Ibid.  viLL  17,  18. 

J  "Omni  loco,  quera  opportuiiitai  am  eliam  ne 
Tertullian,  "  De  oral."  19. 

S  nSt  6  rijff  BOS'  'iraoTOv  flXiipiiuc  rojrof  warTiyupiiclit 
Dionysius  of  Alexnrdria,  "  Apud  Eilsebius,  H.  E."  vii 

II  "  Acta  Jubtini." 
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This  truly  spiritual  conception  of  worship  is  corrobo- 
t'ated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  three  centuries 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  special  consecration  of  buildings 
for  worship;  no  necessity  was  felt  for  such  a  cere- 
monial for  such  a  building,  any  more  than  for  the 
dwelling  of  a  Christian  family,  which  was  no  less  a 
sanctuary,  as  was  every  place  where  God  dwelt."  * 
Originally,  the  word  Church  was  not  applied  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  hut  simply  to  the  Christian  assembly. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says  :  "I  do  not  call  the  place 
where  the  elect  gather  together  a  Church,  but  apply 
that  name  to  the  assembled  believers  themselves."  + 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that  it  was  the  Chris- 
tian community  itself  which  was  regarded  as  the  temple 
of  God,  than  the  constant  use  of  the  word  edification, 
in  reference  to  the  confirmation  and  development  o£ 
faith.  It  is  the  living  stones  of  the  spiritual  temple 
which  are  thus  to  be  cemented  together.  "  It  is  not 
the  place  which  sanctifies  the  man,  but  the  man  who 
sanctifies  the  place,"  is  the  admirable  comment  of  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions."  1 

The  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  sanctuary,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  did  not  prevent  the  early  Christians 
from  building  houses  of  prayer  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
worship,  for  it  was  not  possible  that  they  should  be  able 
to  meet  in  private  houses,  except  in  rare  instances,  where 
the  house  had  the  proportions  of  a  spacious  building, 


"Orig; 


'.  p.  71, 


ClEment  of  Alexa 
"Const.  Apoat."' 


:rom.    vu.  5,  29. 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  senator,  Pudens.*  Froni 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  we  find  the  Christians  of  Ephesin  1 
assemhling  in  the  hall  used  for  public  instruction  by 
Tyrannus  the  orator.  Justin  Martyr  found  a  similar 
place  in  Rome,  where  he  might  give  instruction  in 
Christianity.t  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  touching 
story  of  the  young  brigand  restored  to  the  Church  by 
St.  John,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  public  place  ot 
worship.!  The  Chronicle  of  Edessa  relates  the  de- 
struction of  a  Christian  temple  in  the  great  inundation 
of  203.  §  Subsequently,  under  Alexander  Severus,  the 
Christians  held  at  Rome  buildings  specially  set  apart 
for  their  worship,  which  the  emperor  allowed  them  to 
retain,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  the  publicans,  who 
would  have  dispossessed  them.  ||  These  buildings  had 
greatly  multiplied  by  the  time  of  Diocletian.  "Who 
could  count,"  says  Eusebius,  "these  assemblies  of 
thousands  of  believers  in  each  town,  these  numerous 
gatherings  in  the  houses  of  prayer  in  every  city?  They 
have  become  so  large  that  the  old  buildings  would  no 
longer  suffice,  and  these  have  been  replaced  by  great 
churches."  U  These  churches  appeared  so  important  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  decree 
their  destruction  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*"  According  to  Optatus  of  Miletus,  there 
existed  at  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 

ing,  the  "Rectmiitiones,"  nhich 

L  rich  citizen  of  Antioch  turned 

ingentem  basilicam  ecdesix 


*  "Acta  Pudentis."  An  apocryphil  w 
belongs  to  the  second  century,  shows  Ih: 
his  house  into  a  basilica.    "Ita  iit  domus 
homme  coQsecraret "     "  Recognit."  x.  71. 

t  "AcUjusUni,"   See  Bingham,  "Orig.*'iii.  28,  29. 


;  Clement  ol  Alexandria.  Tic  ""t-  ■  ■  aAoBc.  .  . ,  37.   Eusebius,  "H.l 
.  33.  9  Asseman,  "  Blbliolheca  Orie.ilaJis,"  L  387, 

IILampri'l.  "  Vita  Alex.  Sever,"  c.  49. 
1!  Eusebius,  "  H.E."  viii.  2.  "  Ibid.  »,  i. 
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more  than  forty  edifices  devoted  to  Christian  worship.* 
It  is  then  beyond  question  that  such  buildings  had 
greatly  multiplied.  The  passages  we  have  quoted  give 
equal  evidence  that  they  began  from  the  third  century 
to  be  called  churches.  This  expression  is  commonly 
used  by  Tertullian  and  Oiigen,  without  any  idea  of 
derogating  from  Christian  spirituality.t  The  term 
house  of  prayer  was  also  in  frequent  use.  t  It  is  far  more 
exact  than  the  word  church,  for  there  was  always  great 
objection  to  applying  to  a  building  of  stone,  the  desig- 
nation which  belongs  really  to  the  spiritual  temple. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  word 
kuriahon  or  Doininicum  § — the  place  of  the  Lord— came 
into  use.  Thus  a  beautiful  analogy  was  suggested 
between  the  Sunday  and  the  Christian  temple- 
It  was,  however,  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
this  elevated  spirituality  should  gradually  lose  its  ori- 
ginal character,  Origen  was  not  unfaithful  to  it  when 
he  acknowledged  that  the  place  where  the  Christians 
assemble  has  about  it  something  helpful  and  beneficial, [i 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  meeting-place  between 
the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven,  be- 
tween the  Christians  who  pray  and  the  Saviour  who 
•  Optnt,  Milet,  "De  schisroat.  Donnt."  ii.  ^  * 

■f  "In  eccleaiam  venire,"  Tertullian,  "De  idolatrk,"  7.  "Tales  sunt  in 
nobis  quorum  fides  hoc  tantumraodo  habet  ut  ad  ecclesiam  veniant." 
Origen,  "  In  Jcsuah  Homil."  I.  3. 

t  Eusebius,  "  H.E."  x.  3,    Comp,  Matt.  xxi.  13;  Mark  xi,  17, 

§  "In  dominicumsine  sacrifido  venis."    Cyprian,  "De  opera  et  e 

15;  Eusebius,  "I£.R"  ix.  iq;  "De  laade  Constanl."  17,     M.  de 

3 notes  an  elegant  inscription  describing  the  basilica  of  St.  Clement, 
le  name  of  ' '  Dominicum. "  This  designation,  according  (o  him,  lielo 
to  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century,  since,  after  that,  the  churches 
described  ns  "  basilicas"  or  "titnli."  Rossi,  "  Bulletino  arch[Eol."  voL 
i.  p.  aj.  The  word  "tilulus"  was  taken  from  the  desigt;ation  of  the  pri 
to  wbom  the  parish  church  was  appropriated, 
'I  Oi-igen,  "  De  oratione,"  c.  31. 
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answers  their  prayerj  and  comes  with  the  angelic  choM 
to  meet  them.  Origen  attached  no  sacredness  to  the™ 
building  apart  from  the  spiritual  service  there  offered  : 
it  was  the  prayers  of  saints  which  filled  the  house 
with  a  holy  fragrance,  without  which  the  stones  them- 
selves were  but  common  things.  How  difficult  it  was, 
however,  to  maintain  this  lofty  spirituality,  we  gather 
from  the  reproaches  addressed  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria to  the  Egyptian  Christians.  He  accuses  them  of 
belying  in  their  daily  life  the  gentleness  and  pietywhich 
their  faces  exhibited  in  the  hour  of  worship,  as  if, 
like  those  polypi  which  reflect  the  colour  of  the  rocks 
to  which  they  adhere,  they  might  change  their  aspect 
and  practice  as  they  changed  their  place.  "Are  we  not," 
he  says,  "  sacrificing  reality  to  a  mere  semblance,  if 
we  cast  aside  on  leaving  the  church  the  gravity  and 
sweetness  of  deportment  which  we  had  assumed  on 
entering  it,  and  become  again  like  the  worldly  multi- 
tude around  us  ?  Those  who  so  act  convict  them- 
selves of  a  lie,  and  show  what  their  real  character  is, 
when  they  thus  throw  aside  the  mask  of  sanctity. 
Surely  we  show  but  little  respect  for  the  Word  of  God 
when  we  hasten  to  put  it  away  from  us  so  soon  as 
heard.'"' 

This  tendency  to  walk  after  the  flesh  rather  than 
after  the  Spirit,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  developed 
itself  with  terrible  rapidity  when  persecution  was  re- 
laxed, and  the  Church  found  itself  in  a  position  to  rear 
splendid  temples  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire.     Sanctuaries,  or  temples  in  the 


of  Alexnndria,  "PiEilag."  iii 
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Jewish  sense,  reappeared  with  the  restoration  of  holy 
days,  ceremonial  piety,  and  the  hierarchy.  The  move- 
ment of  opinion  which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, gradually  transformed  the  primitive  institutions  of 
the  Church,  such  as  the  episcopate,  discipline,  and  the 
sacrament,  operated  in  the  same  direction  with  regard 
to  the  buildings  dedicated  to  worship.  Everything 
was  ready  on  the  eve  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  for  the 
complete  realisation,  in  externals,  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion already  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  worship ;  for 
we  must  never  iorget  that  outward  transformations 
are  always  preceded  by  inward  changes,  and  that  this 
holds  good  even  in  relation  to  the  triumph  of  religious 
materialism  over  true  spirituality.  For  the  honour  of 
mankind  be  it  remembered,  that  the  soul  is  never  ir- 
resistibly dragged  along  by  anything  external ;  it  falls 
a  victim  only  to  its  own  unfaithfulness  to  the  principles 
that  would  have  secured  its  triumph. 

We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  plan  of 
the  houses  of  prayer  before  the  time  of  Constantine: 
hut  the  fragment  of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions  " 
which  contains  details  on  this  subject,"  although  much 
interpolated,  still  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Church,  in 
which  art  was  entirely  subordinated  to  the  religious  idea. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  first  basilicas  erected 
under  Constantine,  and  of  which  several,  although  they 
have  been  repeatedly  rebuilt,  have  preserved  the 
original  plan,  were  erected  upon  the  model  of  the 
houses  of  prayer  in  the  previous  century,  with  sucli 
adornments  superadded  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
*  "  Const,  Apost, "  ii.  57. 
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aided  by  imperial  gold  rendered  possible.  Various  hypo- 
theses have  been  founded  upon  the  correlation  always 
existing  between  two  successive  periods,  of  which  the 
second  is,  in  a  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  first. 
It  is  certain  that  the  plan  of  construction  of  the 
churches  of  the  fourth  century  rests  entirely  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  previous  age,  though  that 
theory  had  lost  all  real  vitality  after  Christianity  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  stones  retained, 
longer  than  the  Church  itself,  the  memory  of  the  time 
when  a  high  barrier  was  interposed  between  the  mixed 
multitude  and  the  Christian  converts  who  had  all 
avouched  a  personal  faith  purified  and  strengthened 
by  discipline.  The  architecture  of  the  basilicas  of  the 
fourth  century  bears  the  impress  of  this  grand  idea, 
which  was  actually  realised  in  the  preceding  period. 
To  this  it  owes  the  peculiar  character,  recognisable  in 
the  buildings  which  belong,  at  least  in  their  general 
outline,  to  this  era.  It  follows  that  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  plan  of  these  edifices,  passing  by  the 
abundant  ornamentation  and  embellishment  added  in 
the  days  of  imperial  favour,  we  shall  find,  in  the  few 
churches  which  have  preserved  the  Christian  architec- 
ture of  the  fourth  century,  the  principal  features  of  the 
earlier  buildings.  In  the  East,  three  basilicas  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  are  described  by  Eusebius  in  an 
inflated  tone  of  panegyric.  These  are,  first,  the  Church 
built  at  Tyre,  then  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre- 
at  Jerusalem,  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem— all  of  which  retain  their  original  plan.*     In 

1,42.     Seethe 
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the  West  we  have,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  the  true  type  of  the  basihca  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  has  been  preserved  through  successive 
reconstructions,  especially  in  the  crypt,  which  is  far 
the  oldest  part.  The  little  basilica  of  St.  Generosa, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered  under- 
neath the  catacomb  of  the  same  name,  in  the  site 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  the  Brothers  Arvales,  is 
certainly  the  oldest  Christian  monument  that  we  pos- 
sess, but  it  is  too  dilapidated  and  incomplete  to  supply 
any  information  as  reliable  as  that  furnished  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement.* 

The  fundamental  idea  in  these  buildings  was  un- 
questionably that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
namely,  the  entire  separation  of  the  baptised  from  the 
unbaptised,  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  and  those  who  are  excluded,  whether  as 
not  yet  admitted  or  as  excommunicate.  The  basilica 
proper  is  approached  by  a  vestibule,  which  is  the  place - 
assigned  to  the  mere  hearers  and  to  the  penitents,  who 
are  kept  on  the  threshold  of  the  church  till  its  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  them  after  searching  examination.  We 
find  the  existence  of  this  separation  distinctly  mentioned 
in  several  places :  all  the  documents  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  from  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century  proceed  on  this  implied  principle. 

1871,  especial])'  the  remarlts  on  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem. 
The  Christian  churches  of  Syria,  described  by  Mr.  Watldington,  are  of 
. j_..      ..  T :-^ —  f ._^__,  ijg  j^  gj^jg  expliquces  et 


later  date.  "  Inscri] 
recueillies,"  by  M,  ft 
Didot,  1870, 

•Rossi,  "Bulletino: 
on  all  the  ancient ' 
and  Dr.  Hubsch' 

VOL.  IV. 


chieal."l3lyear,  p.  25.  See  Bunsen'a  important  work 
:as.  "BasilikdesCbriBllich.  Roma."  Munich,  1S42; 
,  "Die  altchristlichen  Kirchen."    Carlsrnhe,  1S59. 
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They  are  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Gregory  Thai 
maturgus,  the  disciple  of  Origen,  who  says  distinctly^ 
that  a  place  was  reserved  for  the  catechumens  and 
penitents  on  the  threshold  of  the  church.  "The  place 
of  supplication  is  outside  the  house  of  prayer.  There  the 
penitent  sinner,  waiting  without,  is  to  ask  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  who  enter  the  church."*  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  places  the  hearers  and  the  catechumens  at 
the  very  door  of  the  house  of  prayer,  and  calls  the  place 
thus  allotted  to  them  the  narthex.f  Tertullian  assigns 
to  them  the  same  position,  and  the  distinction  which  he 
marked  between  those  who  occupied  the  court  and  those 
who  were  permitted  to  stand  on  the  threshold,  shows 
that  as  early  as  his  day  a  portico  was  erected  to  shelter 
the  latter  class.]; 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  basilica  itself,  we  shall  find  that 
its  arrangement  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
preceding  period  in  ali  which  distinguishes  it  from  a 
pagan  temple.  Those  temples  were  designed  to  be  the 
shrine  of  the  god  or  idol ;  they  were  complete  when  they 
had  provided  a  pedestal  for  the  statue  and  an  altar  for  sa- 
crifice. The  Christian  Church,  on  the  contrary,  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  who  is  Spirit,  and 
whom  it  cannot  contain ;  it  is  to  be  open  to  all  the 
faithful,  that  together  they  may  worship,  listen  to  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,!  and  partake  of 

•  'H    jrodiHXoKrie   Km  rnc  iruXiic  fou  E 


"H.  1 


TV   V 


a  eaclo^u^e  mach 


t  The  word  nartAex  signifies  a  ferule,  and  repre; 
longer  than  it  is  wide. 

}  ' '  ReUquos   aulem   libidinnm  liirias   non   modii  limine   verum  omc 
ecclesiK  teclo  aubmovemus, "     Tertullian,  "De  pudidL"  4. 

%  By  these  various  uses,  the   house  at  prayer,  io  primitive   times,  1 
mioj  wajs  recalled  the  synagogue,  though  it  differed  ^m  it  in  other  n 
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the  eucharistic  feast.  It  must  therefore  enclose  a  large 
area,  which,  even  before  the  addition  of  naves,  was  so 
divided,  that  the  men  should  be  separated  from  the 
women.'  ' 

The  worship,  if  we  omit  the  singing  of  hymns,  for 
which  no  special  arrangement  was  required,  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts;  first,  the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God,  followed  by  the  teaching  or  preaching,  which  was 
entrusted  mainly  to  the  bishop,  and  then  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  high  desk  was  placed  for  the 
reader ;  t  the  bishop  had  his  pulpit,  t  and  as  the  elders  or 
priests  werehis  coadjutors  in  all  things,  it  was  convenient 
that  they  should  be  grouped  around  him.§  We  thus  get 
the  first  nucleus  of  a  choir,  with  its  desks  or  ambones,  |] 
and  its  cathedra  or  episcopal  seat.  The  altar,  properly 
so-called,  of  later  ages,  has  as  yet  no  existence  ;  in  its 
place  the  eucharistic  table  occupies  the  centre  of  this 
elementary  choir,  which  has  not  received  as  yet  any 
particular  name.H  The  table  is  of  wood  and  without 
ornamentation.**  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  table  for 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  presents  po  analogy  to  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  sanctuary.  This  is  made 
spccts.  Hence  it  may  have  been  designaled  by  this  name,  to  which  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  woutd  give  so  wide  a,  familiarit]'.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  curious  inscription  discovered  by  Mr,  Waddington,  not 
far  from  Damascus,  on  a  religious  building  dating  from  the  year  318.  It 
runs  thus  :  "  Sjmagc^ue  of  the  Maicionites."  Such  a  name  would  hardly 
have  been  {•iven  to  its  place  of  wo^hip  by  a  sect  which  held  Judaism  in 
such  abhorrence,  if  it  had  not  came  into  conunon  use  amoi^  CImstians, 

■  Ai  ■yvyaias  m^iiii'io/iivo'C-     "  Const.  Apost."  ii.  57. 

t  FulpUim.     Cyprian,  "Ep."  38,  2. 

I 'O  TBu  linvximv  SpiMc.     "Const.  Apost."  ii.  57.     Pastor  Hennas 
sneaks  of  'Cdz  cathedra,  lib.  i.  vi»o  iii.  II. 
'  \  Eusebius,  "  H.E."  vii,  30;  ITop'  irarfpn  ^pin/av)  KaPfJioftii  j-o  jrpjn- 
PvrtpiDii.     "Const,  apost."  iL  57. 

II  Amhmi  comes  frooi  ih'o&i(irtii,  to  mount. 

^  Eusebius,  "H.E."  10,  4.  '"  Augustine,  "Ep.  soad  Bonifat." 
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perfectly  plain  by  the  fact  that  the  communicants,  men 
and  women,  gathered  around  it  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  took  the  bread  and  the  cup  into  their  own 
hands.*  Subsequently  the  house  of  prayer,  while  re- 
producing the  same  type  on  a  larger  scale,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  great  pagan  basilicas  ;  columns  and 
naves  are  multiplied ;  in  the  elevation  of  the  choir  we 
trace  the  progress  of  the  sacerdotal  theory,  and  the 
eucharistic  table  is  gradually  transformed  into  an 
altar  of  sacrifice,  under  the  influence  of  the  sacramen- 
tarian  ideas  fostered  by  Cyprian.t 

We  are  still  able,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  basilicas 
of  the  fourth  century,  which  are  a  sort  of  commentaiy 
on  an  obscure  text,  to  represent  to  ourselves  in  some 
measure  what  were  the  edifices  used  for  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  circular 
form,  so  well  adapted  to  the  pagan  temple,  which  had 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  the  shrine  of  the  god,  was 
abandoned  for  the  oblong.  Until  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  cruciform  structure  was  adopted,  the 
churches  were  built  in  the  form  of  a  vessel,  directed 
generally  towards  the  east,  as  the  quarter  where  the 
new  light  had  arisen.!  The  building  was  divided  into 
three  parts:  ist.  The  portico, where  stood  the  penitents 
and  those  who  were  hearers  only;  2nd.  The  nave,  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  to  be  occupied  bj  the  believers, 
male  and  female  separately;  3rd.   The  rudiment  of  the 

•  Tpoffilp  Tiapaitravra  wai  xfip^C  "'c  iiToloxiiv  rftc  ayias  rjio^  irpo- 
Ttivayra.     DionjfsiUB  of  Alexandria  ap»J  Eusebius,  "  H.  E."  vii.  9. 

i  Tpdmjo  lupion.  I  Cor.  i,  ai ;  Augustine,  "Archieo]."  i.  p.  413  ; 
ii.  611.  1'he  altars  were  stitl  of  wood  in  (he  time  of  Conslanliiie.  Cypriaa 
already  gives  the  name  nltar  lo  the  eucharistic  table.  "  Quasi  post  aiM 
diaboli  accedere  ad  allnre  Dei  fas  sit."     "Ep,"65.  i. 

J  Stua  vi|i, ,  .  Bar  dwiroXat.      "  Const.  Apost."  ii.  57. 
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present  choir,  with  the  pulpit  for  the  bishop,  and  the  ] 
seats  for  the  elders  placed  in  a  semicircle.     The  table  ' 
for  the  Eucharist  and  the  reader's  desk  stood  between 
the  choir  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  faithful.     The 
offerings  of  the  latter  were   laid  upon  a  second  table 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  table  of  the  Eucharist.*     A 
cistern  was  often  made  in  the  portico  for  the  convenience 
of  ablutions,  which  were  however  not  compulsory ;  t 
for  a  long  time  a  place  was  reserved  within  the  'church  . 
itself  for  the  baptismal  font.     No  images  were  allowed 
in  the  place  devoted  to  worship.     When  the  attempt  i 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the   house  of  prayer  the  1 
symbolical  representations  used  in  the  catacombs, 
was  severely  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  ^ 
Elvira,  t     The  Church  would  sanction  nothing  which 
might  distract  the  eyes  of  the  worshipper.     She  loved 
to  liken  the  house  of  prayer  to  Noah's  ark.    Its  purpose 
was  not  to  serve  as  a  sumptuous  abode,  but  to  bear  the 
Christians  safely  above  the  surging  floods  of  persecution 
and  temptation.    It  was  to  be  a  lifeboat,  not  a  pleasure 
boat.     Christian  art,  as  we  shall  see,  sought  freer  ex- 
pression for  itself  in  the  catacombs,  to  counteract  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  death. 

It  did  not  fear  to  arch  the  sepulchral  vault  and  cover  J 
it  with  frescoes.   We  shall  find  the  same  methods  trans- 
ferred to  the  temples,   and  used  under  the  full   light 
of  the  sun,  when  the  faith  of  Christ  has  ceased  to  be 

•  This  table  to  receive  the  gifls  was  called  waarajiSpiDV,  or  table  of  offer- 

T      "Const.  Apost."  ™l  15. 
EuBebiua,  "  H.  E."  x  4;  Terlullian.  "Deorat."  11.     He  blames  tht  J 
use  of  ablutions,  as  a  cuslora  borrowed  from  Mosaism.  M 

t  "  Ne  (juod  colituc  et  adoratur  in  paiietibos  depingatur."     "CondUg 
^IliberL"c33. 
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a  proscribed  thing.  Thus,  with  some  modifications, 
due  chiefly  to  change  of  circumstances.  Christian  art 
may  still  be  true  to  its  early  traditions  while  construct- 
ing those  noble  basilicas  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
still  claim  our  admiration  even  after  the  marvels  of 
mediaeval  art. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  WORSHIP  IN  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  CENTURIES — ITS  TKANSPORMATION  DURING 
THIS    PERIOD. 

§  I. — Public  Worship  in  the  Time  of  Justin  Martyr 
and  of  IrentBUS. 

Public  worship  in  the  second  century  is  simply  the  j 
amplification  of  private  worship,  and  contains  no  other 
elements.    In  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Irenjeus  1 
it  has  all  the  moral  beauty  and  spirituality  which  c 
racterised  it   in  the  upper  chambers  of  the   apostolic  J 
age.     It  is  at  once  a  spiritual  sacrifice  and  a  Eucharist  I 
— ^the  thankoffering  of  the  Christian  heart  to  God  for  J 
that   full   salvation  which    leaves   nothing   to  be  sup-  I 
plemented.     The    Lord's    Supper    is    the    centre    and  I 
crown  of  the  whole  worship  ;  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
service  is  but  a  preparation  for  its  celebration  at  the 
close.     While  this  remains  the  symbolical  expression 
of  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  worship  retains  its  primitive 
purity.     The  sacrifice  is  real,  precisely  in  proportion  to 
its  spirituality ;  the  true  offering  is  always  that  of  the 
heart,  of  the  will,  of  the  whole  being.    When  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  regarded  as  a  purely  external  act,  in  which 
the  bread  and  wine  are  offered  to  God  instead  of  the 
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living  sacrifice  of  the  Christian  himself,  we  are  carried 
at  once  into  the  region  of  fiction.   The  sacrifice,  ceasiiq 
to  be  real,  has  no  longc  any  meaning ;  the  Lord's  Suj^ 
per  is  only  truly  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  so  long  as  it  retaini 
its  eucharistic  character  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  s 
vation  already  finished.*     In  truth,  when  the  Christiai 
begins  to  doubt  the  Divine  forgiveness,  and  seeks  t^ 
appease  God  by  ritual  observances,  he  falls  back  froiq 
the  covenant  of  the  gospel  into  the  old  covenant  wit| 
its  expiatory  sacrifices ;  and  as  he  dare  no  longer  offi 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  he  comes  to  believe  thai 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  needs  to  be  constantly  repeatei 
like  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  in  order  to  answer  the  de^ 
mands  of  God's  justice,  which  was  not  once  and  for  ev( 
satisfied  on  the  cross.     The  Christian,  under  this  view 
learns  to  think  far  less  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  whicg 
he  should  present,  than  of  this  ever  renewed  offering  0 
the  body  of  Christ.   The  Lord's  Supper  ceases  to  be  thf 
great  thankoSering  of  the  Church,  yielding  herself  t<^ 
Him  who  has  wrought  out  for  her  a  full  redemption:  it"" 
becomes  the  partial  expiation  of  sin,  needing  to  be  re- 
peated again  and  again.     In  ceasing  to  be  a  Eucharist 
it  ceases  to  be  a  spiritual  sacrifice  at  all,  and  the  entire 
service  changes  its  character;  it  becomes  what  is  called 
the  mystery  of  the  altar,  instead  of  being  the  sublime 
interchange  of  love  between  the  redeemed  and  pardoned 
Church  and  the  heavenly  Bridegroom. 

The  second  century  knows  nothing  of  this  transforma- 
tion of  Christianity,  which  begins  to  become  apparent 

•  We  do  not  touch  here  on  the  question  of  transubslantialioii  or  con- 
suhstantiation.  We  are  not  treating  of  the  elements  of  the  Loid's  Supper, 
but  only  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  itself  tlierein  presented  to  God. 


towards  the  close  of  the  third.    This  is  evident  from  J 
that  declaration  of  Justin  Martyr  which  might  serve  as  ] 
the  epigraph  of  the  faithful  picture  drawn   by   him  of  I 
public  worship  in  his  day.     He  says  of  the  Christians:  f 
"We  are  the  true  sacerdotal  race,  and  God  receives  no 
sacrifices  but  from  His  priests.     God  owns  as  accept- 
able sacrifices  to  Him  those  offerings  which  are  pre- 
sented by  Christians  throughout  the  world  in  the  name 
of  His  Son,  and  according  to  His  appointment  in  the  I 
eucharistic  feast  of  bread  and  wine.     I  declare  that  the  j 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  presented  by  those  who  have  J 
the  right  to  offer  them  are  the  sole  sacrifices  which  God  i 
owns  and  accepts."*     In  order  clearly  to  mark  the 
eucharistic  character  of  these  offerings,  Justin  Martyr  ^ 
adds  that  they  are  presented  in  recognition  of  the  good-   I 
ness  of  God,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  in  which 
His  liberal  hand  has  prepared  all  that  is  necessary  for 
our  sustenance,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  ] 
He  has  wrought  out  our  full  redemption  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  His  Son.f    It  is  evident  that  Justin  Marlyr  con- 
siders the  one  essential  sacrifice  to  be  that  of  prayer, 
which  ascends  to  God  in  acknowledgment  of  His  bene- 
fits, spiritual  and  temporal.     The  Lord's  Supper  is  the   ' 
highest  symbolic  expression  of  this  adoration  of  the 
heart.     Now,  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  if  it  be  not  j 
the  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  the  voluntary  surrender  to  I 
God  of  the  soul  that   prays  ?    and  in  the  same  way  J 
united  prayer  is  the  unreserved  consecration  to  God  of 
the  whole  Christian  people.     This  is  the  grand  idea 

"  ""On  fiiv  obv  EiTj  tirxa*  '^^i  fhxafnarlai,  iijri  tuv  A^twv  yij'6fUMit,  riXnot 
>u>vi  cai  nrapiin-oi  lint  r^  Biy  Ovaiai,  tai  aiiroQ  ^ijfii.  Justin,  "  DiaL  C 
Tf)'ph."c  ii6.  )  Justin,  "ApoL"i.  6j. 
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which  pervades  and  penetrates  all  the  worship  of  this 
period,  and  which  loses  nothing  of  its  purity  as  it 
unfolds  itself  in  successive  acts  of  devotion, 

In  chapters  Ixv.  to  Ixvii.  of  his  "Apology,"  Justin 
has  drawn  a  very  complete  picture  of  Christian  worship 
as  it  was  celebrated  in  his  day.  It  will  be  well  to  quote 
this  important  passage,  which  is  our  chief  authority 
on  the  subject.  It  runs  thus:  "On  the  day  which  is 
called  Sunday  all  the  Christians  inhabiting  the  town  or 
the  country  assemble  in  the  same  place.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read, 
as  time  permits.  Then,  when  the  reader  has  finished, 
the  president  of  the  assembly  delivers  an  exhortation, 
charging  his  hearers  to  imitate  the  holy  examples  set 
before  them.  Then  the  whole  assembly  rises  at  once, 
and  united  prayer  ascends  to  God.  After  the  prayer, 
bread  is  brought  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
president  then  in  his  turn  presents  prayers  and  praises 
to  God,  as  he  is  able,  and  all  the  people  say  Amen, 
When  the  Eucharist  has  been  distributed  every  believer 
partakes  of  it,  and  the  deacons  carry  it  to  those  who 
are  absent.  The  Christians  who  possess  worldly  goods 
bring  a  free-will  offering  in  proportion  to  their  meana 
All  these  gifts  are  collected  and  placed  in  the  hands  o( 
the  president,  who,  by  this  means,  supplies  the  needa 
of  the  widows  and  orphans,  of  the  sick,  of  prisoners  and 
strangers,  and  all  those  who,  from  any  other  cause,  ara 
in  want.     He  is  thus  the  helper  of  all  the  needy."* 

If,  without  pressing  the  details,  we  try  to  realise 
from  this  passage  what  was  the  worship  of  the  second 
century,  we  shall  observe  first  of  all  that  it  is  divided 
*  Justin,  "ApoL"  L  67. 
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into  distinct  parts,  the  religious  service  preceding  the 
communion  and  the  eucharistic  meal.  It  is  import- 
ant, however,  to  note  that  this  division  of  worship 
into  two  parts  is  not  yet  as  strongly  marked  as  it 
afterwards  becomes,  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated 
as  a  mystery,  to  be  hidden  from  eyes  profane,  when 
the  hearers  and  catechumens  are  dismissed  before 
the  feast  begins,  and  when  the  severest  discipline 
is  exercised  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  their  three  years'  probation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  account  given  by  Justin  Martyr 
which  could  suggest  any  such  separation  in  his  day.  It 
would  rather  appear  as  if,  at  that  time,  all  who  took 
part  in  the  first  service  had  a  right  to  remain  as  spec- 
tators of  the  second,  though  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
none  but  the  baptised  partook  of  the  eucharistic  meal- 
God  recognises  no  priests  but  Christians.*  It  folJows 
that  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  the  second 
century  was  evidently  of  a  less  solemn  character  than 
in  the  following  period  ;  it  was  less  removed  from  the 
common  life  and  private  devotion  of  the  Christians. 
We  shall  see  what  serious  consequences  followed  on 
the  absolute  separation,  which  was  made  half  a  century 
later,  between  the  two  parts  of  the  service,  and  hence 
between  the  baptised  and  those  who  were  hearers  only. 
According  to  Justin,  worship  commenced  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  probable  that  in  harmony 
with  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church,  as  it  appears 
in  its  oldest  liturgical  documents,  this  reading  was 
preceded  by  an  invocation  or  the  singing  of  a  psalm. 
We  can  hardly  suppose,  while  no  meal  was  taken 

■  "Dial  e.  Tryph."c.  I16. 
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in  the  family  until  the  father  had  given  thanks,  thatti 
Christians  would  gather  around  the  table  of  the  Lori 
laden  with  His  most  precious  gifts,  without  thanki 
giving  and  prayer.  The  assembly  met  under  the  pr( 
sidency  of  a  bishop  or  elder,  who  undertook  the  general* 
supervision  and  direction.  The  simple  designation, 
president,  which  suggests  nothing  clerical,  shows  that 
as  yet  sacerdotalism  was  unknown  in  the  Church. 
After  the  iirst  hymn,  the  reader  rose  and  opened  the 
Scriptures,  as  was  done  every  Sabbath  day  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  dispersed  Jews.  The  Old  Testament 
was  not  considered  enough,  the  apostolic  writings,  had 
also  their  place  in  the  service,  especially  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts.  The  passages  to  be  read  are  not  as  yet 
appointed  beforehand  by  a  fixed  plan,  for  the  length 
of  the  reading  depends  on  the  length  of  time  which  may 
be  available.* 

After  the  reading  comes  the  preaching,  which  is 
undertaken  by  the  president  of  the  assembly,  laymen 
not  being  excluded,  as  is  shown  very  distinctly  by 
passages  already  quoted.  The  preaching  is  evidently 
based  upon  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  been 
read  ;  it  is  not  an  oratorical  or  philosophic  harangue  ; 
it  is  strictly  a  part  of  worship,  and  has  a  directly  prac- 
tical aim,  urging  upon  the  hearers  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  t 

The  first  part  of  the  service,  which  is  in  reality  only 
introductory,  concludes  with  prayer.  The  assembly 
rises  in  a  body,  to  show  that  the  prayer  is  a  collective 

*  Td  airo/iM|fiDwufia™  ri3v  im<rrS\iiii>  ft  rd  ffuyypa/jpira  t^v  wpo^^rHv 
dKnjii'iioJMToi /«xpic 'Ht'^pf'-     Juslin,  "ApQl,''l  67. 

1  'O    irpotartiii  Stiz  \6yov  tIiv  vav9faietv  tai    TrpocXqmv  r^^'  ruv  taXiutr 
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act.*  It  is  commenced  in  solemn  silence;  the  Church 
holds  itself  still  before  God,  but  this  silence  has  a  voice; 
it  goes  up  to  heaven  in  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered,  in  supplications  not  the  less  ardent  because 
they  are  unexpressed. t  Yet  silence  alone  would  be  ina- 
dequate, for  as  Justin  himself  says,  the  Church  ha" 
requests  which  it  is  bound  to  present  to  God,  and  , 
which  are  most  fitly  uttered  in  the  first  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, since  they  have  no  direct  connection  with  the- 
Eucharist.  Such  are  the  prayers  for  kings,  for  ene- 
mies and  persecutors,  and  those  also  for  the  consolation 
and  sanctification  of  believers.  This  intercessory 
prayer  is  distinct  from  the  thanksgiving,  which  is 
properly  eucharistic,  J  To  this  stage  in  the  service 
is  assigned  the  prayer  by  acclamation,  mentioned  in 
the  same  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.§  But  as 
an  acclamation  can  be  only  a  refrainj  it  is  probable 
that  the  president  or  a  deacon  briefly  enumerated  the 
subjects  of  prayer,  and  the  assembly  responded  by 
acclamation,  as  by  the  Amen  to  the  closing  prayers. 

This  first  part  of  the  worship  is  not  yet  as  fully 
developed  as  it  is  subsequently,  when  the  unbaptised 
are  required  to  leave  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  service, 
the  Eucharist,  properly  so  called,  begins.  As  this  is 
to  be  at  once  the  feast  of  brotherly  charity  and  of 
Divine  love,  it  is  opened  by  the  kiss  of  peace,  which 

*  'Eireira  dnorfl/if9a  coivp  irdvTiQ  tai  tijae  Trtfijropiv.  Justin,  "  Apol." 
!.  67. 

t  The  custom  of  silent  prayer  [s  confirmed  Inf  Decree  ig  of  the  Covmcll 
of  Laodicea.  TcSv  nariv  rptle  i^X"'!  Tp"''1''  ciii  aiui-n^g.  See  AugustiEc, 
"  Arclia-ol,"  ii.  57.  ]  Harnack,  pp.  248,  24.9. 

S  T^  H  Jf iiripav  icai  rpfnjv  ^iil  irpoo-fiunjo-jiut,      Augustine,  "ArchKoL" 
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seals  the  sacred  and  tender  union  of  the  proscribed 
Christians,  who  find  themselves  the  objects  of  so  much 
hatred  as  soon  as  they  cross  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  prayer.*  Love  which  does  not  act  is  not  sincere. 
The  kiss  of  peace  would  be  hypocrisy  or  a  vain  form 
if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  a  substantial  token  of 
love.  It  is  at  this  moment,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
municants bring  their  offerings,  and  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  president  of  the  assembly.  +  How  could 
they  sit  down  at  the  table  of  their  common  Father, 
where  the  boundlessness  of  His  benefits  is  so  plainly 
set  forth,  if  they  forgot  their  brethren  in  distress  ?  The 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  recal  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord:  is  not  that  sacred  body  still  present 
with  the  Church,  as  He  Himself  says,  in  the  persons 
of  the  poor  ?  Has  He  not  said  that  whatsoever  is  done 
to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  naked,  is  done  unto  Him- 
self? This  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
poor  has  always  been  especially  felt  by  the  Church  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  ;  hence  this  has  been  made  the 
occasion  of  her  most  generous  offerings. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  offerings  was  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  mystical  feast  which  were  brought  by 
the  Christians.!  Especially  worthy  of  notice  here  is 
the  close  union  so  admirably  maintained  in  prim- 
itive Christianity  between  nature  and  grace,  between 
the  God  of  creation  and  the  God  of  redemption,  whom 
Gnostic  dualism  opposed  to  one  another. 

The  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Holy  Communion  are 


'  'AXX^\oyf  fAfifiar 


.65. 


i>  olfoc  cai  tiiii/i.     Ibid. 


'  lix"!'.  Justin,  "Apol." 
t  Ibid.  i.  67. 
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regarded  as  the  first -fruita  of  creation ;  they  are  pre- 
sented to  God  in  acknowledgment  of  His  fatherly 
providence,  which,  in  ripening  the  corn  and  the  fruitful 
vine,  provides  for  man  his  daily  sustenance.  We  have 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  Eucharist  of  nature,  which  is  to 
become  further  the  Eucharist  of  grace,  for  this  sub- 
ordinate use  of  the  symbolism  detracts  nothing  from 
its  higher  significance  as  setting  forth  the  crucified 
body  of  the  Redeemer.  Justin  unites  the  two  in  the 
following  manner.  "  The  Christians,"  he  says,  "offer 
no  other  sacrifice  than  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
recognition  that  they  receive  their  daily  food  and  drink 
from  God,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Son  of  God  endured  for  them."*  Therefore  the  bread 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinary  loaf  before  its  con- 
secration, for  it  is  to  representthe  daily  bread  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  bodily  strength,  as  the  broken  body 
of  Christ  is  the  basis  of  our  higher  life. 

Irenteus  has  followed  out  the  same  train  of  thought 
with  singular  boldness.  The  faithful,  when  they  bring 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ofi'er  first  to 
God  the  first-fruits  of  creation :  not  that  He  needs  a 
gift,  but  simply  to  mark  their  gratitude  to  Him  who 
has  ordained  that  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  these 
fruits  for  our  sustenance.t  "  We  are  bound,"  he  says, 
"to  bring  an  oblation  to  God,  and  to  show  ourselves 
in  all  things  grateful  to  the  Creator,  offering  Him  in 
purity  and  sincerity  of  faith,  in  firmness  of  hope,  in 

*  Taura  yap  fidvd  cal  Spurriavol  raptKaSov  roulv,  lai  Itt  arofivliim  Si 
rSc  ^VOfni  "iTiav  Xlfit  T(  icai  iypas  iv  5  Kai  rou  waBouc,  B  riirovSi  li' 
auTovf  0  ui'ic  TDu  BioS,  fii/iuij™!.     Justin,  "  DiaL  c.  Tryiih."  c.  1 17. 

t  "Offerre  primitias  Deo  ex  suis  creaturis,"  Irena:us,  "Adv.  ha;ce»." 
iv.  17,  18. 
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warmth  of  love,  the  first-fruits  of  the  gifts  which  \ 
receive  through  His  bounty  in  creation."  Irense 
goes  even  further,  for  he  sees  in  creation,  especially  | 
the  corn  and  the  vine,  the  first  incarnation,  as  it  werd 
of  the  creative  Word.  He  does  not  place  this  first  ii 
carnation  on  the  same  level  with  the  second,  hut  he 
does  attach  great  importance  to  it,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  heretics  who  see  in  the  work  of  the  six  days 
only  the  accursed  production  of  an  evil  power,  fall  into 
blasphemous  error.*  Thus  the  present  is  linked  on  to 
the  past,  and  the  Christians  perpetuate  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  practices  of  the  ancient  Jewish  worship,  as 
they  thus  offer  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  on 
which  He  has  made  His  sun  to  shine  and  His  fertilis- 
ing dew  to  fall.  Such  was  the  offertory  of  the  Church 
in  the  second  century. 

When  the  bread  and  wine  had  been  placed  on  the 
table,  the  bishop,  as  president  and  representative  of  the 
assembly,  pronounced  two  prayers.  +  Those  present 
signified  their  assent  to  his  words  by  the  Amen,  in 
which  all  voices  united.!  As  themselves  priests  and 
sons  of  God,  they  knew  no  high  priest  hut  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  they  used  their  right  to  take  part  directly  in 
this  prayer,  which  is,  as  Justin  strongly  expresses  it,§ 
pre-eminently  the  sacerdotal  act.  Irenasus  is  equally 
explicit  on  this  point.  According  to  him,  God  has 
appointed  in  the  gospel  days  a  new  sacrifice,  of  which 
Christians  are  the  spiritual   priests.      Their   offerings 


t    O  TrpoWTug  evxas 
i.  67. 

5  Justin,  "Dial.  c. 
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are  prayer  and  praise,  the  fruit  of  the  Hps,  their 
body — in  a  word,  their  whole  being.  Thus  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist  is  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  it  is 
by  this  grand  characteristic  that  its  purity  is  main- 
tained/' 

In  the  second  century  the  eucharistic  prayer  became 
greatly  amplified,  though  it  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
liturgical  character.  It  was  entirely  free,  and  was  left, 
as  Justin  expressly  tells  us,  to  the  discretion  or  capa- 
city of  the  ofliciator.  +  Addressing  God  first  of  all  as 
the  Father  of  all  creatures,  it  blessed  Him  for  the  ful- 
ness of  His  gifts,  enumerating  first  the  gifts  of  nature. 
Justin  reverts  more  than  once  in  his  writings  to  this 
idea.  He  says  explicitly  that  the  Christians  delight  to 
praise  the  Creator,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  their 
eucharistic  prayers,  for  all  the  benefits  bestowed  upon 
them,  not  casting  to  the  flames,  as  the  pagans  do  in 
their  sacrifices,  that  which  was  intended  by  God  to 
sustain  the  life  of  His  creatures.  J  This  first  prayer 
concludes  with  a  doxology,  "The  president  presents 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  Father  of  all,  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  When 
this  prayer  has  been  closed  by  the  Amen  of  the  people, 
the  bishop  utters  another,  which  is  properly  the  conse- 
cration prayer.  It  is  certain  that  this  was  in  constant 
use  in  the  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nicfea.  We 
find  it  in  several  forms  in  the  "  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions "  and  in  the  early  liturgies.    Justin  speaks,  in  his 


ti  Iv  murfi  raSapd,      "  Fragment  of  PtaS. 

\  "OoT)  Siiva/itg  airtf,     Justin,  "Apol."!.  67. 

i  Td  ii/i  (Kill'™  El's  liarpofijv  yivo/iii-n  oil  irup. 
)iC  irpofff ipEiv.     Ibid.  "Dial.  e.  Trypli."67. 
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Dialogue  with  Trypho,  of  the  "consecration  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the 
bread  and  wine  are  distributed.'"''  This  eucharistic 
act  was  performed  just  as  the  assembly  was  about  to 
partake  of  the  sacrament.  -It  has  been  asserted,  but 
upon  no  authority,  that  it  consisted  only  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.t  It  would  more  probably  be  the  solemn  repe- 
tition of  the  very  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;;  it  was  certainly  not  any  special  benediction 
of  the  elements  themselves, 

When  the  sacred  words  have  been  pronounced,  the 
bread  is  handed  round,  and  the  cup  of  wine,  which  has 
been  mixed  with  water,  is  passed  from  one  to  another. 
This  is  the  moment  of  peculiar  sacredness.  We  do  not 
deny  that  Justin  and  Iren^us,  in  the  fer\'0ur  of  their 
mysticism,  have  employed  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  favour  the  idea  of  the  transformation  of  the  elements, 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  others  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  We  have  already  considered  these  conflict- 
ing expressions  in  treating  of  their  doctrine,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  theory  on  this  point 
was  indeterminate  and  vague.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain,  from  their  own  declarations,  that  the 
Eucharist  was  never  regarded  by  them  as  a  material 
sacrifice,  offered  to  God  as  the  renewal  of  the  sacrifice 

*  Eiixap'irriiiv  tiri  m>\i  iroifiii.  Justin,  "Dial,  c  Tryph."  65  ;  Ilamack's 
Works,  quoted,  p.  169, 

t  Bunsen,  "  Hippolylus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  iSo.  The  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Pmyer  would  be  incompatible  wilb  the  free  and  spontaneous  character  of 
this  part  of  the  service.     Justin,  "  Apol."  i.  67. 

]  Justin,  in  the  same  pasage  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  eucharistic  act, 
employs  in  rclstion  la  the  bread  ajid  wine  of  the  Lord's  .Supper  the  same 
eipressioDS  which  we  find  in  the  words  of  the  institution.  The  bread  recals 
the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup  His  blood  shed  for  the  remissioa  of 
tiursins.     Ibid.  "Dial  c.  Tryp]i."c.  70. 
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of  Calvary.  It  is  only  the  spiritual  offering  of  the 
Church  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  its  God 
and  Saviour,  alike  in  creation  and  redemption;  it  is 
the  sacrifice  of  prayer  in  its  highest  expression,  and 
associated  with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
point  to  the  work  of  the  Word  in  nature,  and  to  His 
humiliation  in  a  crucified  body.  The  Church  of  the 
second  century  knows  no  other  host  than  the  Christian 
soul  presenting  itself  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  service  concluded  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn; 
then  the  deacons  carried  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
absent,  a  custom  not  devoid  of  danger  to  the  purity  of 
the  institution,  since  the  sufferers  might  easily  imagine 
that  the  grace  received  was  not  exclusively  connected 
with  the  spiritual  act,  but  was,  in  some  measure,  incor- 
porated in  the  material  elements. 

§  2.— Public  Worship  in  ike  Third  Century. 
Christian  worship  remained,  in  the  third  century, 
apparently  unchanged.  The  same  order  of  service  was 
observed  with  stricter  regularity,  but  primitive  liberty 
was  still  retained,  and  there  was  no  approach  as  yet  to 
the  invariable  fixity  of  a  liturgical  service.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  a  great  transformation  was 
rife,  under  the  twofold  influence  of  the  hierarchical 
ideas  which  began  to  prevail,  and  the  doctrinal  devia- 
tion  which  we  have  already  indicated,  and  to  which  we  ] 
need  now  only  advert. 

The  Fathers  of  the  third  century  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Christian  worship  of  their  day  does  not 
altogether  coincide  with  that  of  earlier  times,  especi- 
ally of  the  apostolic  age.     Tertullian,  speaking  of  the 
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changes  intioduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
says  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  will  furnish  no 
justification  of  them.  They  are  the  offspring  of  tradi- 
tion, fostered  by  custom,*  and  have  thus  become  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  admit,  unhesitat- 
ingly, the  lawfulness  of  changes  in  the  mode  of  Christian 
worship.  It  is  not  bound  by  the  type  of  the  first  century 
as  by  a  new  Leviticus,  and  it  but  vindicates  its  true 
liberty  when  it  changes  its  modes  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  various  ages  and  nationalities,  provided 
only  that  there  be  no  derogation  from  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  But  Tertullian  would  not  have  found  it 
easy  to  justify,  from  this  higher  point  of  view,  many  of 
the  changes  which  were  being  inaugurated  in  the 
Church  of  his  day. 

The  principal  of  these  changes  was  one  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween  natural  birth  and  the  new  birth,  between  uncon- 
verted humanity  and  the  true  people  of  God,  received 
into  the  Church  on  the  avowal  of  their  personal  faith.  It 
was  the  reproduction  in  the  public  worship  of  this  sharp 
line  of  distinction,  the  more  sacred  part  of  the  service 
being  reser\'ed  for  approved  Christians  alone.  A  severe 
initiation  was  required  before  the  candidate  might  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  true  sanctuary  of  the  gospel. 
Baptism  alone  gave  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  religious  service  which  ac- 
companies it;  and  baptism  was  only  administered  after 
long  trial,  terminated  by  the  public  renunciation  of  the 
*  "  Hanim  «t  alinram  ejusmadi  disdulinaium,  si  legeni  expostules  scrip- 
tursnini,  nuliam  invenies.  'iradilio  tibi  (in«leadetttr  auctrii.  Tertullian, 
"De  corona,"  4. 
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world  and  the  devil.  Not  only  is  the  presence  of  tha  \ 
profane  among  the  believers  at  the  hour  of  worship  .1 
strictly  prohibited,  but  even  the  catechumens  may  not 

,  sit  side  by  side  with  the  baptised.  It  is  one  of  the  | 
great  reproaches  addressed  to  the  heretics  that  they  re- 
move prematurely  these  wholesome  barriers,  and  blend  1 
together  in  the  Church  the  mere  hearers  with  the 
true  priests  of  Christ,  who  have  qualified  themselves  ( 
to  minister  by  taking  part  in  the  euchaii&tic  prayer  j 
and  in  the  Lord's  Supper.'"  Origen  speaks  of  this  se- 
paration as  one  of  the  features  of  Christianity  which 
would  most  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  thoughtful  men.  He  insists  strongly 
upon  its  absolute  character.  He  contrasts  it  with  the 
facility  vath  which  philosophers  admitted  the  first 
comers  into  their  schools.  The  Church  makes  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  life  and  tenets  of  those  who  seek  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  catechumens,  and  admits  only 
those  who  give  evidence  of  purity  of  life  and  conduct. 
These  hearers  thus  approved,  are  instructed  separately 
till  they  are  judged  worthy  of  baptism,  and  it  is  only 
after  this  rite,  and  after  they  have  pledged  themselves 
to  live  worthily  of  the  Christian  name,  that  they  are 
allowed  to  share  in  the  higher  worship  of  the  Church. 
Under  this  careful  examination  of  all  the  candidates  fof 
baptism,  those  who  are  not  worthy  are  shut  out.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  false  than  to  accuse  the  Church  of  | 
being  a  place  of  concourse  for  all  the  vices.t  We  have 
"  Imprimis  quis  catechunienus,  quis  (idelis  iiicerlum  est;  pl^ite^a^diuI1^, 

I   parilet  orant.antesunt  pei'fecticatechumeniquaraedoclL"   TerlilUian,  "Dfl 

I  prKseript."  41-      _ 

'        t  'I^'?  pi"   woiftnavnt     oy/ta   rwv   apu   ipxiliivmi,  tnpnv   ii    ri  nZv 

'  irnpanTijoaiPTtiii'  InvriHv  ri,"  rpoafpEoiv  oIik  oXXo  ti  fioiXmSm  ij  ra  Xfiiirria. 
voTc  lenoSvra.  Oilgcn,  "■Contra  Ccls."  iii.  51,  See  llarnack's  Woiks, 
quoted,  pp.  30,  3:. 
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seen  in  the  picture  already  drawn  of  the  school  of 
catechumens  in  the  third  century,  that  these  disciplinary 
rules  were  carried  out  with  such  severity,  that  even  the 
preaching  was  open  only  to  one  class  of  catechumens — 
those  who  had  passed  a  second  examination  more  search- 
ing than  the  first  hy  which  they  had  been  admitted  to  re- 
ceive elementary  instruction.  The  second  part  of  the  wor- 
ship did  not  begin  till  all  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
had  left  the  house  of  prayer,  and  the  deacons  had  pro- 
nounced the  sacred  words  :  "  Holy  things  to  the  holy." 
It  was  not  that  the  ceremonies  thus  reserved  for  the 
initiate  alone  were  mysteries,  like  those  of  the  pagan 
worship,  the  secrets  of  which  were  not  to  be  divulged 
under  pain  of  terrible  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  were  excluded  knew  perfectly  that  all 
that  took  place  was  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic 
feast,  which  had  for  a  long  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
common  meal  in  Christian  families,  and  had  been  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Agape.  But  it  was  needful 
to  convey  the  impression  of  the  solemnity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  these  simple  rites,  that  all  might  feel  that  the 
abuse  of  them  might  bring  the  thunders  of  Divine  wrath 
upon  the  offenders,  who,  to  use  the  strong  words  of  St, 
Paul,  wou)d  be  eating  and  drinking  unto  themselves 
condemnation.  When  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  com- 
pared the  initiation  into  the  Christian  Church  with  that 
practised  in  the  great  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  when 
they  represented  it  as  mainly  the  induction  of  pre- 
pared minds  into  a  deeper  religious  knowledge,  they 
fell  into  a  grave  error,  and  spoke  rather  as  philosophi- 
cal theorists  than  as  Christians ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  such 
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an  identification  of  it  with  a  secret  society  into  which 
only  certain  chosen  spirits  could  be  admitted.     Christ- 
ianity rejects  everything  approaching  to  esoterism  as 
a  leaven  of  human  pride;  and  the  pure  spiritual  milk  ' 
of  its  doctrine  is  as  well  adapted  to  nourish  the  child- 
like and  the  ignorant  as  the  wise  men  and  the  scribes, 
who  indeed  must  become  as  little  children  to  receive  ] 
it  at  all.     The  Christian  mysteries  have  then  nothing 
in  common  either  with  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and 
Mithra,  or   with  the  esoterism  of  Neoplatonism   and 
Gnosticism.     They  are  hidden  from  the  common  view  j 
simply  because  they  can  be  revealed  only  to  the  hum- 
ble and  contrite  heart,   to  the  purified  soul,    and  be- 
cause  the   pearls   of   truth    may   not    be   cast    before  I 
men  of  earthly  and  profane  mind.     The  one  condition  j 
of  admission  is  true  repentance,  and  in  this  path  the  ) 
'   poor  publican  often  takes   precedence  of  the  learned  | 
doctor. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  if  the  absolute  1 
separation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  other   parts  of  J 
Christian  worship  had  its  vindication  on   these   high  I 
grounds,  it  might  also  have  the  effect  of  detracting  some-  i 
thing  from  that  simplicity  which  was  the  true  glory  of 
the  service.     There  was  the  danger  that,  in  seeking  to 
preserve  it  from  all  contact  with  the  profane,  it  might 
become  exalted  so  far  above  the  habitual  level  of  the 
Christian  life,   as  to  appear  an  altogether  exceptional 
thing,  a  solemnity  absolutely  distinct  from  daily  devo- 
tion,  a  heavenly  manna  having  no  analogy  with  the 
daily  bread.    It  would  be  but  one  step  further  to  exalt  it 
into  a  sacerdotal  act,  and  this  step  was  hastened  when 
the  original  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  became  yet  more  J 
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modified  under  other  influences,  especially  by  the  growtj 
of  hierarchical  sacerdotalism.  These  influences,  as  wflj 
know  well,  were  in  existence  and  operation  in  thC^ 
Church  of  the  third  centurj-. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Lord's  Supper  rightly  aw 
derstood  is  primarily  eucharistic  —  a  sacrifice  not  i 
expiation  but  of  thanksgiving,  a  memorial  of  the  i 
demption  fully  accomplished.     All  that  detracts  i 
way  from  St.  Paul's  great  doctrine  of  the  freenessof  salfl 
vation  necessarily  reacts  upon  the  Christian  sacramentc 
■which  loses  its  eucharistic  character  in  proportion  { 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  full  and 
final.     The  Lord's  Supper  is  then  no  longer  the  seal  a 
a  grace  received,  but  the  meritorious  complement  of  a 
inadequate  work;  it  is  no  longer  simply  the  recognitioii 
of  a  benefit,  it  assumes  also  an  expiatory  valu 
becomes  a  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  sense.     Now  we  hav< 
shown,  in  our  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  l 
this  very  period  the  idea  of  redemption  was  undergoing 
a  radical  and  progressive  change,  even  among  the  bes( 
and  greatest  of  the  Fathers.     This  transition,  which  ifl 
only  just  appreciable  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyi 
assumes  grave  proportions  in  those  of  the  Alexandria! 
Fathers.     They  still  regard  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  a 
the  central  and  capital  fact  of  redemption,  but  not  i 
its  consummation,  because  the  cross  was  in  their  vieW-l 
rather  the  triumph  of  holiness  over  evil   than  a  unique 
and  final  act  of  reparation.     This  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  is  carried  on  in  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  and- 
especially  in  their  suSerings."^    Ongen  does  not  hesitata 
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to  declare  that  martyrdom  is  a  continuation  of  the 
rei3emptive  act,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  glorious  suffer- 
ings thus  endured  is  so  much  added  fo  the  treasure  of 
piety,  obedience,  and  holiness,  by  which  our  ransom  is 
purchased.  Jesus  Christ  indeed  enriched  the  Church 
with  incomparable  treasure,  the  pure  gold  of  His 
spotless  life  and  of  His  voluntary  death.  But  He  has 
not  so  filled  the  measure,  that  the  saints  and  confessors 
animated  by  His  spirit,  and  following  in  His  footsteps, 
may  not  add  to  it.  "The  sou!s  of  those  who  are  slain 
for  Jesus,"  says  Origen,  "plead  not  in  vain  before  the 
heavenly  altar  :  they  become  the  medium  of  pardon  to 
the  men  who  seek  it.  The  powers  of  evil  are  vanquished 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  by  their  fidelity  and  their 
■  patience  even  unto  death."* 

Tertullian  adopts  the  same  principles,  and  presses 
their  consequences  still  further.  He  also  regards  the 
death  of  Christ  only  as  the  triumph  of  holiness  over 
evil,  and  he  therefore  traces  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  redemption  wherever  he  finds  holiness,  especially  in 
the  form  of  asceticism,  to  which,  as  a  Montanist,  he 
attaches  peculiar  value.  Fasting  and  celibacy  he  con- 
siders to  possess  positive  expiatory  virtue  for  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism. t  They  are  veritable  sacrifices  in 
the  Jewish  sense.  He  says  :  "  I  regard  as  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  God,  contrition  of  soul  and  fastings  endured 
1  sordid  raiment.  The  work  of  righteousness  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  fasting."  Virginity,  and  vol- 
untary chastity  in  those  who  have  entered  the  marriage 
state,  have  a  yet  higher  value  in  his  eyes,  while  martyr- 
dom can  cover  the  most  glaring  sius,  and  is  equivalent 
•Origen,  "  In  Johan."  vi.  37.  f  Tertullian,  "De  jejuiiiis,"  i 
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to  baptism,*  Cyprian  shows  himself  in  this  respecj 
the  too  faithful  disciple  of  his  illustrious  predecess 
He  speaks  freely  of  man's  satisfying  the  justice  of  God 
by  penitence,  and  atoning  for  his  sins  by  his  tears 
and  almsgivings.  Not  only  do  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs  avail  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  but  their 
intercession  is  of  peculiar  efficacy  for  the  sins  of 
others.t 

These  grave  alterations  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
did  not  receive  their  direct  application  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  till  the  time  of  Cyprian.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  that  their  influence  should  not  soon  make 
itself  felt  in  this  direction.  It  was  not  only  the  concep- 
tion of  the  work  of  Christ  which  was  modified  in  the 
theology  of  Tertullian,  but  also  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice,  which  became  in  his  view  rather  an  expiation 
than  a  Eucharist.  It  is  designed,  according  to  Tertullian, 
rather  to  appease  God  than  to  praise  Him.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  free-will  offering  of  a  forgiven  soul  as  a 
partial  atonement.  This  modification  of  the  idea  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  naturally  led  on  to  another :  if  the  sacri- 
fice was  of  an  expiatory  character,  it  was  natural  to  see 
in  it  a  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  For  this 
new  sacrifice  the  priesthood  is  ready,  forit  has  just  been 
reconstituted  under  the  influence  of  episcopal  assump- 
tion. We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Catholic  Mass,  though  as  yet  Christian  spirituality  may 
be  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  these  novel  in- 
fluences.    The  doctrine  of  the  real  bodily  presence  of 

'  "Nam  ct  sactificia  deo  grnla  jejuDiael  seras  et  aridas  eseas. — Virginilas 
quoque  et  viduilns  Uco  adoleBtur.       "  De  resurrect.  cariii5,"8. 
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Clirist  in  the  Eucharist  will  not  be  triumphantly  estab- 
lished till  some  centuries  later.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  perceive  the  gravity  of  the  innovation 
introduced  under  the  episcopate  of  Cyprian.  In  his 
writings  we  iind  for  the  fii-st  time  the  idea  that  the 
Church  offers  to  God  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  blood  of  ' 
Christ,*  and  that  the  cup  is  the  repetition  of  the  obla- 
tion of  the  cross.  How  widely  different  is  this  from 
the  spiritual  and  eucharistic  sacrifice. 

The  transformation  of  the  Lord's   Supper  into   an  J 
expiatory  sacrifice  was  also  facilitated  by  the  custom, 
in  itself  admirable,  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop  I 
the  gifts  designed  for  the  succour  of  the  poor  and  for   1 
the  various  charitable  offices  of  the  Church.    Cyprian 
attaches  a  positive  value  to  Christian   almsgiving  for 
the    remission   of  sins    committed    after    baptism,   as 
appears  in  his  treatise   on    "  Good  Works  and  Alms- 
giving."   He  says  :  "  What  would  become  of  us  in  the 
frailty  and  feebleness  of  our  human  nature,  if  the  Divine 
mercy  had  not  given  us  the  means  of  purifying  ourselves 
by  our  alms  from  the  defilements  we  contract  ?t     The   ' 
blood  of  the  cross  avails  to  wash  away  our  sins  before   I 
our  return  to  God:  let  us  bless  His   clemency  who, 
knowing  that  we  cannot  keep  ourselves  from  evil,  has 
thus  provided  us  with  a  healing  remedy.     Our  sins  are 
expiated  by  the  merits  of  the  mercy  which  places  within 
our  reach  the  means  of  appeasing  God,"J     Citing  the  J 
example  of  Tabitha,  the  mother  of  the  poor  at  Joppa, 

■  "  Sangiiinem  Christi  ofFeri."    Cyprian,  "  Ep."  63,  9, 
t  "  De  opera  et  eleemosyna,"  c;  I. 

t  "  Remetlia  propitlando  Deo  ipsius  Dei  verbis  data  sunt,  operationibwj 
justia  Deo  saiisfieri,  misericordia:  merilis  peccita  pur^ari."    Ibid.  j. 
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v^offl  Peter  raised  from  the  dead,  Cyprian  i 
*'  Betiold  what  ia  wrought  by  the  merits  of  charity.*! 
Almtgiving  i»  thut  regarded  by  the  bishop  of  Cat 
as  a  true  Ktcrifice  of  expiation  and  puri&catioD,  and  fi 
eocharistic  table,  on  which  the  free  gifts  of  Christ 
charity  were  solemnly  deposited,  becomes  in  his  i 
the  altar  of  expiatory  offerings.  We  see  by  ' 
inferences  the  idea  of  sacrifice  began  to  be  ap 
to  tiie  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  first 
offerings  of  the  Christians,  long  before  the  doctrine 
of  the  transformation  of  the  elements  was  evolved 
from  the  vague  mysticism  which  at  first  enshrouded  it. 

It  was  customar}*  to  mention  the  names  of  the  givers 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  communion.t 
They  were  in  this  way  led  to  think  that  they  had 
acquired  some  special  merit  by  virtue  of  which  they 
had  the  foremost  share  in  the  expiatory  sacrifice  offered 
to  God  by  His  Church. 

Other  names  were  also  mentioned  at  this  sacred 
hour— the  names  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  whose 
deaths  were  deplored.  The  Christians  delighted  to 
BDGOciate  at  the  Loi'd's  table,  the  Church  on  earth 
with  the  Church  in  heaven.  Living  by  anticipation 
in  the  unseen  world,  it  seemed  to  them  natural  to 
gather  around  the  table  of  their  crucified  Lord  the 
whole  family  of  believers,  and  to  realise  that  the  bonds 
which  united  them  were  not  broken  by  death.  This 
practice  also  assumed  a  different  character  when  the 
Lord's  Supper  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  expiatory 


'  'r»nliini   polucrunt  miscricon 
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sacrifice:  a  superstitious  notion  grew  up  in  connection 
with  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  dead.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  was  in  part 
offered  for  them,  and  had  some  efficacy  in  releasing 
them  from  the  consequences  of  sin :  this  idea  was 
fostered  by  the  practice  of  bringing  offerings  for  them 
and  in  their  stead.' 

This  belief  only  arose  in  the  third  centurj*,  bat  it 
rapidly  developed.  The  Church  felt  itself  encompassed 
in  this  solemn  moment  of  its  worship  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  who  had  already  received  the  crown.  Origea 
has  described  in  eloquent  words,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  this  mystical  and  real  communion  between 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  conflict  and  the  trium- 
phant martyrs.t  Doubtless  such  a  thought  was  in 
itself  inspiring,  and  likely  to  produce  an  exalted  frame 
of  mind;  but  it  became  full  of  peril  when  an  expiatory 
value  was  attached  to  the  merits  of  the  martyrs.  The 
commemoration  of  their  names  soon  passed  into  adora- 
tion, ascribing  to  the  creature  that  which  belongs  to 
God  alone.  Then  arose  by  slow  degrees  the  idea  of  the 
invocation  of  the  saints,  though  this  was  not  recognised 
till  long  after. 

The  Eucharist,  thus  overladen  with  superstitious  I 
ideas,  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  very  imperfect  rem 
brance  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  it  became  a  veritable  1 
mystery,  not  a  spiritual  service  in  which  faith  was  j 
fortified  by  the  figurative  act.  The  elements  were  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  an  intrinsic  virtue,  and  to  be  I 
the  medium  of  sacramental  grace  even  after  the  com<  J 
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memorative  act  was  accomplished.  Thus  the  custom 
of  sending  the  eucharistic  bread  to  the  absent  wai 
generahsed,  and  this  distribution  took  the  place  of  thoj 
earlier  practice  of  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  with  tht 
sick  in  their  houses. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  significanc) 
of  these  changes.  Many  germs  of  error,  which  did  notj 
show  themselves  till  long  after,  are  appteciable  to  usj 
because  we  know  to  what  they  grew  in  later  timeSitB 
The  worship  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking  wai 
unquestionably  tending  in  a  dangerous  direction,  but  it  ' 
was  as  yet  far  from  the  materialistic  formalism  into 
which  it  subsequently  fell.  It  still  preserved  its  simple 
and  touching  beauty ;  the  pure  and  fervent  spirit  of  the 
creative  age  of  the  Church  had  not  yet  grown  cold ;  it 
breathes  in  her  prayers  and  hymns,  and  in  that  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  priesthood  which  will  soon 
be  lost,  but  which  as  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Christians,  and  binds  together  in  sacred  oneness  the 
Lord's  day  and  the  other  days  of  the  week,  public 
worship  and  private  devotion,  the  religious  and  the 
moral  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 


§  I. — Public  Prayer. 

After  this  general  review  of  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  separately 
each  of  its  parts,  that  we  may  trace  the  successive 
transformations  which  in  time  passed  upon  all. 

Prayer,  in  public  worship,  did  not  differ  materially 
from  private  prayer.  The  same  forms  were  used.  The 
assembly  knelt  on  ordinary  days,  after  the  example  of 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  whose  knees  became 
completely  callous  through  prolonged  confession  of  the 
sins  of  his  people.*  On  Sunday,  and  all  the  days 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  an  erect  position  was 
maintained  during  prayer,  in  honour  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.! Sometimes  on  special  occasions  of  mourning  or 
humiliation,  the  Christians  prostrated  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth.  I  A  sitting  posture  was  for- 
bidden. There  was  even  to  be  some  interval  before  re- 
suming the  ordinary  attitude,  "  lest,"  says  Tertullian, 
"  the  angel  of  prayer  who  still  stands  beside  us  should 


•Eu5ebius,  "H.  E.". 


]  Socmtes,  ' 
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regard  our  too  evident  weariness    as    an    insult 
God.-* 

Men  prayed  with  uncovered  heads,  thus  breaking 
through  the  customs  of  Judaism,  which  would  have 
condemned  such  freedom  as  a  want  of  respect  to  the 
holy  and  dreadful  God,  whose  invisible  presence  filled 
the  sanctuary  like  a  sacred  cloud.  The  ancient  East 
trembled  before  the  Godhead;  hence  its  priests  covered 
their  heads  at  the  hour  of  sacrifice.  The  Greek,  on 
the  contrary,  who  came  into  closer  relationship  with 
his  gods,  whom  he  regarded  as  heroic  men,  did  not  feel 
bound  to  observe  these  marks  of  reverential  fear.  The 
Christian,  in  uncovering  his  head,  expressed  his  filial 
confidence  in  the  God  to  whom  he  had  found  free  access. 
Women,  however,  had  their  heads  covered,  both  to 
mark  their  relation  of  dependence  towards  their  hus- 
bands, and  also  not  to  attract  attention.!  Virgins  were 
to  be  veiled. t  The  Christians  raised  their  hands  in 
prayer,  to  signify  that  their  souls  aspired  Godvvard,  and 
they  spread  them  out,  in  memory  of  the  hands  of  the 
Crucified  One.§  Lastly,  they  bowed  the  head  to,  receive 
the  benediction  of  the  bishop.|| 

If  from  the  outward  form  of  public  prayer  we  pass 
to  its  internal  characteristics,  we  shall  be  struck  first 
by  its  great  simplicity.  The  numerous  fragments  of 
liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  bear  no  trace  of 
oratorical  effort  or  rhetoric.  "  Stately  speech,"  says 
Amobius,  "  and  the  learned  arrangement  of  words,  be- 
long to  political  assemblies,  tribunals,  and  the  forum  : 

•  Tertiillifln,  "Deorat."  12,  t  i  Cor.  xi.  i. 

t  Tertullian,  "  De  vi^in.  vclai 
11  KXiroTi  Koi  liiXojiii 
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they  must  be  reserved  for  those  who  delight  in  merely 
verbal  display.  When  we  have  to  do  with  grave  reali- 
ties there  is  no  scope  for  ostentation  ;  we  have  to  think 
of  the  subject-matter  before  us,  not  how  we  may 
express  it  in  some  agreeable  manner.  It  shows  an 
enervated  mind  to  seek  pleasure  in  serious  things,  and 
to  think  of  the  harmony  of  sounds  in  presence  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  who  need  healing,* 

These  rigid  rules  apply  specially  to  prayer.  Thus  it 
avoids  all  that  resembles  art,  while  yet  preserving  its 
beauty.  The  dignity  of  holy  Scripture,  the  grandeur 
of  prophetic  images,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel 
honey  all  blend  in  it.  The  Divine  word  bears  it  heaven- 
ward as  the  eagle  bears  the  eaglet  on  its  mighty  wings, 
to  use  one  of  the  sublime  and  tender  metaphors  of  the 
Bible.  The  prayer  of  the  early  Church  is,  in  fact,  fed 
and  nourished  on  Scripture,  the  sacred  texts  being 
constantly  reproduced  either  by  literal  quotation  or  by 
allusion.  The  simplicity  of  the  prayers  forbids  long 
periods,  but  they  are  equally  free  from  dulness  and 
abruptness.  Frequent  repetitions  occur,  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  emotions  of  the  soul. 
As  in  a  musical  composition  the  principal  theme  recurs 
again  and  again,  so  in  prayer  we  catch  at  frequent 
intervals  the  one  dominant  note,  like  the  recurring  lap 
of  the  wave  on  the  shore,  and  the  repetition  prolongs 
the  impression,  which  might  else  die  away  too  soon. 

The  second  characteristic  of  public  prayer  is  that  it 
is  intelligible  to  all,  and  couched  therefore  in  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  people.  The  Pentecostal  tongues 
of  fire  which  descended  on  the  first  Christians  did  not 

•  Arnobius,  "Disput.  advers.  Gent."  i.  58,  59. 
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prevent  each  celebrating  the  praises  of  God  in  his  o 
tongue,*  No  sacred  language  was  given  to  the  Churc 
nor  was  any  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  Hebrew  or  to 
the  Aramaic  tongue  used  by  our  Lord  Himself.  Three 
of  the  Gospels  were  written  in  that  Greek  idiom  which 
had  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  the  highest  culture 
to  the  Gentile  world.  St.  Paul  wrote  and  preached  in 
the  same  language.  Latin,  that  iron  tongue  which  had 
so  often  uttered  the  decrees  of  persecution,  and  which 
seemed,  in  its  rigidity  and  strength,  forged  to  bind 
mankind  in  fetters,  was  alike  employed  in  the  prayers 
which  the  Church  addressed  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
Csesars,  its  persecutors.  Origen  says:  "The  Hellen- 
ists use  Greek  in  their  prayers,  the  Romans  Latin : 
thus  each  prays  to  God  in  his  own  tongue,  and  praises 
Him  as  he  is  able ;  and  the  Lord  of  all  kindreds  and 
tongues  hears  these  various  utterances  as  if  they  were 
but  the  voice  of  one  soul  going  up  to  Him."t 

Just  as  the  first  effort  of  Christian  missions,  even 
among  the  most  barbarous  nations,  is  to  give  them  a 
translation  of  the  sacred  books,  so  the  first  result  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Church  was  to  cause  the  voice 
of  prayer  to  be  heard  in  new  tongues,  so  that  Scythian 
and  Goth,  Asiatic  and  rude  African,  might  echo  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  pious  Roman  or  Greek. 
The  idea  of  imposing  on  Christendom  a  language  not 
understood,  would  have  seemed  strange  indeed  to  the 
disciples  of  the  apostle  who  did  not  even  sanction  the 
•  Ad*  ii.  8. 

t  'Ew  rmi;  lijjnic  d  /liv'SMitvtt  DA^viroic,  «1  It  pw^inioi   piufiaTicoIv  jcnf 
oEroit  Eumot  lard  Ti)v  iavTOV  liaXeKrov  lijErai    Tip  tifif  jcni  v/imI  alirov 
"  "^ '  ^lof  7-wv  Atto  irarr^/C  ^iiiXiicruu  t^iip£«rt* 
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use  of  ecstatic  speech  if  it  was  incomprehensible  to  the 
great  body  of  the  faithful.  The  soul  of  man,  enveloped 
in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  earthly  things,  finds  it  diffi- 
cult enough  to  rise  to  things  Divine,  without  such 
obstacles  being  thrown  in  its  way.  The  incomprehen- 
sible is  not  a  well-chosen  medium  to  assist  the  soul  to 
reach  the  invisible. 

A  third  characteristic  of  public  prayer  until  the  close 
of  this  period  is  its  liberty.  Its  place  in  the  service  is 
determined,  but  it  is  not  fettered  by  any  set  form;  its 
aspirations  may  rise  spontaneously,  and  the  words  in 
which  they  shall  be  expressed  are  not  predetermined  by 
any  fixed  formula.  The  declarations  of  Justin  on  this 
subject  met  with  no  contradiction  in  the  following 
century,  Tertullian  says :  "  We  pray  from  our  hearts,"* 
The  fragments  of  liturgies  which  we  possess  are  not 
prayers,  the  use  of  which  was  obligatory,  but  simply 
the  living  echo  of  the  devotions  of  the  early  Church, t 

•  "  De  pectorc  oramus."    Tertullian,  "Apol."3o, 

t  An  exlensive  literature  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  lilui^es 
of  the  Church,  apart  from  the  works  which  have  been  wrillea  on  the 
lituigical  controversy  of  our  own  times,  especially  in  relation  to  the  liturgy 
□r  Bcme.  These,  dealing  altogether  with  a  special  subjecl,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  histoiy  of  the  first  three  centuries.  We  hive,  in  ihe  first  place, 
the  great  work  of  Renaudol,  "  Liturgiarum  orientalium  collectio,"  Paris, 
1725,  a  work  very  valuable  because  of  its  large  collection  of  documents 
We  have  next  the  "Codex  lituipcus "  of  Asseman,  Rome,  1743.  Renaudol^ 
taking  as  his  basis  a  poss^e  of  Uasil,  to  which  he  gives  a  forced  meaning 
asserts  that  no  liturgy  was  written  before  the  fourth  century,  and  that  those 
ivhich  he  publishes  are  all  faunded  on  the  oral  tradition  which  he  traces 
back  to  the  apostles  themselves.  The  passage  of  Basil  oa  which  this  asser- 
tion is  made  to  rest  runs  Ihus!  Til  rljt  liruiXiiircug  pii/uira  Jiri  rg  ivaStlSa 
Tov  apTov  rijs  cbj(aptaTiac  ntl  roii  irorijpi'oti  ric  Tuir  iylmv  iyypiiauc  np'y 
raTa\iXul1"V  ;  oli  ydp  S^  tovtois  dpicou/itfla  luv  i  airiiirroXoc  ft  rd  (unyysXioi" 
iTTtfivri'jST)  dXAii  «u  iTipa  Ik  rq;  aypapaii  lilantat-ioc  irapoXiiEoficf.  Basil, 
"De  spiritu,"  c.  27.  If  this  teit  is  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  simply  declares  that  the  liturgies  of  Basil's  day  were  not  wrilleo  1 
directly  by  the  apostles,  and  that  they  are  derived  from  tradition  :  but  (hi»  I 
does  Qot  shut  out  Ihe  possibility  llial  there  was  a  more  or  less  faithful  rr*     ' 
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It  was  not  till  the  Council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  th^ 
uniformity  in  worship  was  enforced  by  decree,  and  spw 
taneous  prayer  forbidden.  We  find  in  the  "  Coptic  Coi^ 
atitution  "  these  remarkable  and  decisive  words  aasurii^ 
the  liberty  of  public  prayer :  "  Let  the  bishop  celebrat^J 
the  Eucharist  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  above. 
It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
use  the  same  words  we  have  employed,  or  should  feel 

dering  of  ihis  traditioD  in  the  age  following  Ihst  of  the  apostles.  It  is 
certain  that  llie  "Apostolical  Constitutions"  contain,  before  the  Council  ol 
mcxa,  lai^e  portions  of  liturgical  services.  We  may  show  presently  that 
Origen  was  acquainted,  at  ieast  in  part,  with  what  is  cidled  the  litui^  of  5L 
Marie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  litu^ies  publiiJied  by  Genaudot  mntaia 
numerous  interpolations  dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries.  It  is  not 
possible  therefore  to  ascribe  them  to  a  tradition  oi  (he  apostolic  age.  That 
which  we  really  gather  from  the  passage  of  Basil,  and  from  Renaudot's  in- 
terpretation, is  that  the  liturgies  before  Nica^  were  still  indeterminate,  and 
had  not  assumed  a  strictly  deRnecl  form,  because  worship  still  preservtxl,  as 
we  have  shown,  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty,  thougn  its  general  outline 
was  fixed. 

If  we  set  aside  the  liturgies  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  called, 
and  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  age  and  style  of  rhetoric,  we  shall  see 
that  the  litui^pes  reproduced  by  Renaudot  and  Asseman,  those  at  least  of 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  come  under  three  principal  typts,  the  basis  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  trace. 

I.  The  lituiCT  of  James,  sometimes,  with  a  lew  variations,  called  by  the 
names  of  Peter,  Matthew,  and  other  apostles  and  evangelists.  This  was 
chiefly  in  use  in  Palestine,  Spia,  and  the  Asiatic  East.  The  attempt  has 
been  vainly  made  to  trace  this  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  by  the  ingenious 
collation  of  some  parts  of  it  with  passages  from  the  apostles  or  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  (Sec  the  curious  chapter  on  this  question  in  Neale's  book,  "Essays 
on  litui^ology  and  Church  History, "  London,  1867.)  It  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  admit  that  the  apostolic  text  has  been  reprodnced  by  the 
authors  of  the  liturgy  than  to  sappose  the  contrary,  especially  when  we  take 
into  account  the  numberless  interpolations  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy  whidi 
abound  in  it,  and  which  are  of  a  mnch  later  date. 

z.  The  so-caUed  litui^  of  Clement,  contained  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions,"  This,  as  we  have  shown  in  relation  to  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions"  generally,  bos  undoubtedly  an  Ante-Niccne 
basis,  overlaid  by  numerous  passages  of  later  date. 

3.  The  liturgy  of  Mark,  in  use  in  the  Egyptian  Church  from  the  third 
century,  under  the  Ethiopian  form  as  reproduced  by  Ludolph.  We  shall 
give  the  precise  dale  when  we  quote  from  it. 

See  also,  on  the  lituroies  of  the  ancient  Church,  Daniel,  "  Codei  litur- 
gicus  ccclesi^E  universe, '  Leipiig,  1847-S3.  "o''  "■  fasciculus  I,  z ;  Bun*en, 
"Analecta  antenicsena, "  vol.  iii. ;  "  Hippolytus, "  voL  iL  3G5-399. 
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himself  rigidly  bound  by  them;  rather  let  each  one  pray  ' 
as  he  is  able.  If  any  is  capable  of  himself  offering  a 
fitting  prayer,  it  is  well.  But  if  he  who  prays  does  so 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  indicated,  let  no  one 
hinder  him,  provided  that  his  prayer  be  in  all  points  ac- 
cording to  sound  doctrine."  *  Such  were  the  principles 
which  prevailed  in  the  third  century.  The  use  of  a 
liturgy,  invariable  and  obligatory,  would  have  appeared 
a  profanation  of  prayer,  an  infringement  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all  liberties,  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its 
intercourse  with  God.  While  it  might  be  deemed 
expedient  to  enumerate,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  does,  the 
great  subjects  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  prayer, 
and  to  distinguish  in  public  worship  the  time  at  which 
j^eneral  prayer  should  be  offered  for  all  men  from  that 
specially  devoted  to  eucharistic  prayer;  while  some  of 
the  prayers  for  use  in  public  worship  were  formulated 
for  the  assistance  of  the  president,  who  might  not  be 
gifted  for  this  service;  the  principle  of  liberty  in  prayer 
was  nevertheless  firmly  maintained  as  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  Christian  body.  The  grand  liturgical 
productions  of  following  ages  seem  sometimes,  in  their 
magnificence,  to  resemble  the  splendid  tombs  erected  by 
the  synagogue  to  the  prophets  whom  it  had  first  slain. 
It  was  when  the  spirit  of  true  evangelical  prophecy,  the 
fire  of  free  and  fervent  prayer,  had  been  stifled  under  an 
accumulation  of  forms,  that  the  Church  erected  these 
sumptuous  monuments  of  prescribed  devotion,  which  are 
too  often  but  the  cenotaphs  of  departed  piety. 

So  great  was  the  respect  for  the  freedom  of  prayer  in 

•  Oi  vavroig  avnytniw  ion  rii  alrra  nrjuara  airov  \iyiiv  iiVfp  rpoiioii- 
tv,  ik\i    iruc    card  rijv  fuvafiiv  ai'Toa    TrpoaivxiaHi^,  iiovov   i' 
mixiaOw  Iv  6p9o!ailq.     "  Const.  Eccles.  ^ypL"  ii.  34. 
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the  early  Church,  that  even  the  use  of  the  Lord's  PrayerjU 
as  a  formulary,  was  not  made  obligatory  until  after  t' 
second  century.  It  is  vain  to  try  and  deduce  any  cle 
evidence  to  the  contrary  from  the  words  of  JustilJ 
Martyr.*  The  Lord's  Prayer  appears  from  the  thiw 
century  in  the  baptismal  service,  it  being  the  custom 
for  the  neophyte  to  repeat  it  on  emerging  from  tin 
waters  of  baptism,  in  token  of  his  new  sacerdotal 
dignity.  It  was  also  frequently  used  in  the  ad 
consecration  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  TertuUian 
Cyprian  regard  it  as  the  epitome  of  Christian  doctriu 
and  the  model  of  prayer.t 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fourth  century  that  i 
became  an  integral  part  of  worship,  and  that  any  capita 
importance  was  attached  to  its  use.  St.  Augustim 
speaks  of  it  as  the  indispensable  prayer.t  The  i 
ology,  with  which  it  closes,  datec  from  the  same  period 
for  it  does  not  appear  in  any  wn'.ing  of  the  Fathers  « 
the  third  century. 

Prayer  is  often  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ.    "We  pn 
to  Christ,"  say  the   Christians  of  Smyrna,   "beca 
He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  love  the  martyrs  as  t! 
deserve  our  love,  because  they  are   His  disciples  and 
imitators,"^     Origen  strongly  repudiates  the  reproach 
which  Celsus  casts  upon  the  Christians,  that  they  put 

•  See  Augiisliiic,  "  Areh.-coIoEy,"  ii.  p.  62. 

■J  "Orandidisciplina."  TertuUian,  "De  oralione,'' I,  "Qiialia.  oraSonis 
dominicx  sacmmenla,  quam  mutla,  quam  mi^^a,  brcviter  in  sermone 
collecta  ut  nihil  omnino  prietemiissum  est,  quod  non  in  precibus  atque 
oratiooibu*  nostris  cteleslis  doctrinie  compendio  comprehendalur  1 "  Cyprian, 
"Dc  orat.  dom."  g. 

t  "Omnibus  necessaria  est  oralio  dominica."  Augustine,  "  Ep.  89, 
■d  Hibr." 

g  ToSrw  iFiii-  vvra  toS  Biov  rpotivvoviiif.  ••  Ep.  eccles,  Sniyrii,  apud." 
EuseWas,  "H.E."iv.  ij. 
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[e  vindicates  f 
them  the  right  to  address  prayer  to  Him  who  is  one 
with  the  Father,  who  was  before  Abraham,  and  who 
reflected  so  perfectly  the  image  of  God,  that  to  see  Him 
was  to  see  God.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "  Celsus  is  in 
error  when  he  asserts  that  because  we  honour  God  and 
His  Son,  it  follows  that  we  honour  not  God  alone,  but 
His  sei'vant  also.  We  worship  one  only  God  and  one 
only  Son  of  G  od.  His  Word  and  image,  and  we  pay  to  Him 
ail  the  honour  in  our  power,  by  presenting  our  prayers 
to  the  God  of  the  universe  through  His  only  Son."* 
Origen  adds  that  we  ought  to  offer  our  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, and  thanksgivings  to  God  most  high,  by  one 
great  High-Priest,  who  is  the  living  Word  of  God,  raised 
above  angels  and  archangels.  "To  this  Word,"  he 
says,  "we  present  our  prayers."  We  see  that  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  clearly  recognised,  with  this  shade  of 
difference,  that  Origen  certainly  prefers  prayer  to  God 
by  the  Son.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Father  and  Son.  We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  deep  and  universal  faith  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  is  shown  more  clearly  by  these  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  the  piety  of  Christian  antiquity,  than 
by  any  mere  theological  declarations.  Until  the  fourth 
century  no  name  of  any  creature,  angel  or  saint,  ever 
entered  into  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  The  mother  of 
Christ  was  never  invoked ;  she  was  simply  regarded  as 
the  lowliest  and  most  blessed  daughter  of  a  sinful  and 
redeemed  race,  and  we  have  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  apocryphal  literature  to  find  the  first  commencements 


■  Origan,  "  Contta  Cels."  vi 
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of  the  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  Virgin  of  Beth] 

lehem.* 

The  part  taken  directly  by  the  congregation  inpubljiii 
worship  was  not  large,  though  in  principle  the  rigl 
of  laymen  to  teach  was  recognised.  We  have  seel 
that  the  whole  assembly  joined  first  in  prayer.  Thi^ 
was  a  time  of  solemn  silence,  broken  by  the  voice  ( 
the  president  catling  for  prayer  for  the  various  classes  i 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  congregation  responding  by 
a  sort  of  refrain.  This  it  did  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  the  service,  appropriating  by  the  united  Amen  the 
prayer  offered  in  its  name.  This  formula  was  of  Jewish 
origin.  Moses  had  ordained  that  the  people  should 
ratify  in  this  way  the  maledictions  of  the  law  against 
jdolatry.t  The  Talmud  attached  peculiar  importance 
to  these  maledictions,  and  threatened  fearful  chastise- 
ments on  those  who  should  utter  them  lightly.  The 
Amen  was  naturally  adopted  in  the  Church.  St.  Paul 
mentions  it,  and  it  occurs  constantly  as  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  any  solemn  prayer,  t  This  response  associates 
the  Christian  people  with  their  representatives,  and  thus 
gives  them  more  than  a  merely  passive  share  in  the 
worship.  St,  Augustine  says,  "The  Amen  expresses 
our  adherence,  our  consent  and  ratification.  The 
blood  of  Christ,"  he  adds,  "  cries  with  a  great  voice 
from  the  earth,  when  all  the  people  who  accept  it 
answer  Amen!  "§ 

The  HalUhtjah  is  almost  as  ancient.     It  comes  down 

*  Auguslinc,  "  Archreology,"  ii.  aj.  f  Deul.  xxviL  14. 

t  nac  o  iiapiiv  Xaof  imupniii  \ijuv.  'Aii^v.  Juslin,  "ApoL"  L  67, 
"Ex  ore  qao  Jmm  in  sanctum  proluleris.        Tertullian,  " De  spett. "  25. 

§  "Amen  proincl«nostra  Bubscriplio  est,  consensio  nostra  est."  Augustine, 
"  Senno  ad  popul.  contra  Felng. " 
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to  US  as  the  most  solemn  expression  of  adoration  in  the 
ancient  hymns  of  Israel,  as  the  104th,  113th,  and 
iiSth  Psalms,  which  are  called  the  Psalms  of  the  great 
Halhlnjah.  The  heavenly  hosts  in  the  Apocalypse 
use  it  in  their  triumphant  song.  *  The  Church  is  at 
first  careful  in  the  adoption  of  it,  fearing  that  this 
angelic  word,  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury  calls  it,  might 
degenerate  into  mere  empty  sound.  The  Christian 
East  only  sang  Hallelujah  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost. 
The  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  West,  and  even 
more  rigorously  at  Rome,  where  the  Hallelujah  was 
Bung  only  on  Easter  Day.  Jerome,  on  the  contrary, 
heard  it  everywhere  in  Palestine— children  lisping  it  in 
the  cradle,  labourers  shouting  it  behind  the  plough.t 
According  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  Church  would  not 
translate  either  the  Amen  or  the  Hallelujah,  because 
they  were  words  so  sacred  and  so  grand,  that  John, 
when  he  listened  to  them  for  the  first  time  in  heaven, 
thought  he  heard  the  voice  of  great  waters  and  of 
mighty  thunderings.  St,  Augustine,  however,  thus  , 
translates  the  Hallelujah,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord  1"  I 
The  Church  received  also  from  Judaism  the  word 
Hosanna,  This  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Psalm 
cxviii.,  and  its  meaning,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
is  "  Save  us."%  The  Hosanna  accompanied  the  trium- 
phal entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Palms.  It  was  first  heard  in  the  Church  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  James  the  Just.;|  In  the  third 
century  it  was  adopted  in  pubhc  worship.lF 

•  Rev.  xix.  1-6.  t  St.  Jerome,  "  Ep."  27, 

X  "Lauilale  Dominum."  Augasline,  "Sermon  de  lempor.     sermon  151, 

%  MalL  xxL  9-11;  Mark  xi.  g,  10.  ||  Eusebius,  "  IL  E."iL  2" 

\  "Const.  Aposl/'xiij.  13. 
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The  Kyrie  Eleison,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us/' 
an  echo  of  the  touching  prayer  of  the  blind  man  i 
Jericho,  taken  up,  as  it  were,  by  all  the  wounded,  weai 
souls  who  seek  their  refuge  in  the  compassions 
Christ.      It  was  so  generally  in  use  in  the  time   i 
St.  Augustine,  that  it  must  have  been  introduced  in  t\a 
age  preceding.     It  is  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient^ 
liturgies,*     The   Gloria,  the   subHme   prolongation  i 
the  Christmas  song  of  the  angels,  is  also  of  great  anti'wfl 
quity,  and  received  large  additions  at  the  close  of  thaf 
third  century.t     St.  Hilary  subsequently  gave  it  £ 
ultimate   form   in  the  Latin   Church.     The   Pax   Vth 
biscum  was    in   use   in   the   time   of  Tertutlian, 
bitterly  accuses  the  heretics  of  profaning  it.     Cypriairl 
mentions   it    in    one  of   his   letters.  1      The  Domintlt  1 
Vobiscum,  with  the  response  of  the  congregation,  is  j 
of  less  ancient  origin,  and  was  adopted  in  the  West 
alone,  the  East  preferring  the  Pax  Vobiscum.^    Thn 
Oremus,  or  invitation  of  the  deacon  to  the  assembly  t(Kj 
pray,  is  mentioned  in  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions." 
TheSursum  Cori/<i  also  occurs  there, ||   Cyprian  positively,! 
confirms  the  use  of  it  in  the  Church  of  his  day.    The* 
Agnus  Dei  is  of  later  date. 

It  is  clear  that  the  assembly  took  part  in  the  service 
by  means  of  these  brief  ejaculations,  by  which  it  appro- 
priated the  prayers  offered  in  its  name. 


•  "  Lilurgia  Marci. "    Bunsen,  ' 
f  "Const.  ApoBt."  vii.  47. 
j  Tertullian,  "De  pnepcripl,"  1 
leclionem."     CvDrian.  •■  Ea^"  iS. 


Antenic3;na,"  ii 
I,     "  Auspicatus 
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§  2. — Sacred  Song  and  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 

The  hymn  uniting  poetry  and  music  forms  an  import- 
ant feature  of  Christian  worship.  Poetry  is  admir- 
ably adapted  by  two  characteristics  for  the  expression 
of  reUgious  feeHng.  First,  its  rhythm  gives  concentra- 
tion and  increased  force  to  the  words  used  ;  it  is  Hke  a 
strong  wind  bearing  man's  utterance  upward.  Second, 
it  does  not  limit  the  idea,  like  the  precision  of  prose, 
but  opens  vague  vistas  of  the  unknown,  like  landscapes 
fading  in  dim  mysterious  distance.  In  this  twofold 
respect  poetry  is  adapted  to  express  all  those  mightier 
instincts  of  the  soul  which  reach  after  the  invisible. 
Music,  equally  obedient  to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  alone 
has  power  to  enter  the  regions  which  words  can  neither 
explore  nor  express,  that  secret  sanctuary  of  the  soul 
where  are  formed  those  aspirations  of  the  higher  na- 
ture which  can  be  borne  to  heaven  only  by  the  voice  of 
song.  The  hymn  had  its  special  place  in  Christian 
worship.  It  was,  more  directly  than  prayer,  the  voice 
of  the  whole  assembly,  which  thus  took  part  actively  in 
the  common  adoration.  Its  cradle  was  not  the  syna- 
gogue, where  the  frigid  service  consisted  only  of  reading 
and  prayer,  without  any  intermingling  songs  of  praise.* 
Christian  song  comes  directly  from  the  temple,  the 
offspring  of  that  grand  Hebrew  poetry  uttered  by 
lips  touched  by  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  the 
sublimest  lyric  expression  ever  given  to  the  griefs  and 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart. 

At  first  theChurchconfined  herself  to  the  singing  of  the 
Hebrew  psalms.     She  remembered  that  Jesus  had  sung 
*  Lake  iv,  17  ;  Acts  xv.  at. 
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the   Paschal    psalm  with   His  disciples  in  the  upper  j 
chamber  at  Jerusalem  on  that  first  celebration  of  the  J 
Eucharist  which   foimed  for  her  the  highest  type  i 
worship.     This  custom  was  never  abandoned. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions  *\ 
we  find  the  following  direction:  "  Let  one  of  the  readcR) 
chant  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the  people  si; 
after  him  the  closing  words."  "  St.  Augustine  is  r 
less  explicit.  "  Let  us  chant  the  psalm,  exhorting  one 
another,  and  let  us  all  say,  with  one  voice,  '  We  wor- 
ship, we  bow  and  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord 
our  Creator.'  "  t  When  the  Church  desired  tc  express 
such  sentiments  as  adoration  and  repentance,  which  are 
as  appropriate  to  Christianity  as  to  Judaism,  she  could 
not  do  better  than  take  up  the  immortal  words  of  the 
psalter  of  Zion.  There  could  be  no  fitter  utterance  of 
the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Creator  God,  of  His 
goodness  to  His  children.  His  merciful  protection;  no 
more  powerful  expression  of  sacred  sorrow  for  sin. 
The  Psalms  are  already  wet  with  the  tears  of  the 
"woman  who  was  a  sinner,"  and  breathe  in  antici- 
pation the  fragrance  of  her  precious  ointment.  They 
form  the  most  natural  utterance  of  penitent  lips 
seeking  and  receiving  pardon  from  their  God  and 
Saviour.  The  joy  of  deliverance  rings  through  many 
of  the  Hebrew  hymns,  and,  interpreted  by  a  yet  higher 
deliverance,  they  formed  the  most  triumphant  eucha*  | 
ristic  hj-mns  of  the  Church.  We  can  well  understand  I 
how  gladly  the  Christians  received  this  heritage  c 
Old  Testament,  and  how  joyfully  those  hymns  ^ 

*'Er(poc  Of  roif  rou  Anfir'u  ipaXAtn*  ufiwiuc  cai  a  Xnot  ri  c 

iiroi^X^irM.     "  ConsL  Apost"  iu  57. 
■f  Augiisliae,  "  Senna  10  ile  verbis  apostolic." 
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resound  in  the  day  of  fulfilment,  which  had  cheered 
their  forefathers  in  the  long  night  of  waiting,  when 
they  watched  for  the  coming  of  Messiah  "more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning."  Thus  the  Church 
attested  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments. 

Custom  assigned  particular  psalms  to  certain  days 
and  hours.  Thus  we  know  that  the  Church  had  her 
morning  and  evening  psaJms.  *  St.  Augustine  quotes 
as  an  ancient  practice,  the  singing  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  on  Good  Friday. +  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  indicate  the  psalm  to  be 
sung.: 

The  Church  could  not  content  herself,  however,  with 
the  Hebrew  psalms  alone,  for  it  was  true  of  this  branch 
of  worship  as  of  doctrine,  that  Mosaism  had  brought 
nothing  to  perfection.  The  Christian  must  lind  a  new 
form  of  expression  for  his  own  peculiar  sentiments. 
Wc  have  seen  that,  from  the  apostolic  age,  the  Church 
had  her  own  hymns,  sometimes  improvised  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  sometimes  composed  and 
handed  down  for  her  worship.  Those  spiritual  songs 
of  which  St.  Paul  spoke  were  not  mere  psalms.  In 
the  next  century,  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  that  the  Christians  had  composed  hymns  of 
praise  to  Jesus  Christ. 

There  were  not  only  private  morning  and  evening 
hymns,  like  those  we  have  already  quoted  ;  there  were 
others,  adapted  for  use  in  public  worship.  We  repro- 
duce two  of  these,  the  date  ot  which  cannot  be  accu- 
1.  59.     The  maming  psalm  was  tfae  73rd, 


•  "  Const.  AposL"  viii. 

and  the  evening  the  141SI 

t  Angnslinc,  "  In  Ps.  j 

llbid.     "InPs.  cxxx' 


"  Sermon  "  z. 
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rately  fixed,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  diction, 
Vft  judge  to  be  of  high  antiquity. 

Morning  Hymn. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace 

To  the  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  Thee, 

We  bless  Thee, 

We  adore  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee, 

We  give  Thee  thanks, 

Because  of  Thy  great  glory, 

O  Lord  God, 

King  of  heaven, 

God  the  Father  Almighty, 

O  Lord  the  Son,  only-begotten, 

O  Jesus  Christ ! 


O  Lord  God, 

The  Lamb  of  God, 

The  Son  of  the  Father, 

[Thou]  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world 

Have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

[Thou]  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 


Accept  our  prayer ! 

[Thou]  who  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father; 
Have  mercy  upon  us, 
Inasmuch  as  Thou  only  art  holy. 
Thou  only  art  Lord, 
Thou  only  art  Most  High. 
O  Jesus  Christ, 
With  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Thou  (art)  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 


sacred  sonq. 
Evening  Hvmn. 

Children,  praise  llie  Lord, 

Praise  ye  the  name  of  ihe  Lord. 

We  praise  Thee,  we  hymn  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 

Because  of  the  greatness  of  Thy  glory. 

O  Lord  the  King,  the  Father  of  Christ, 

Of  the  spotless  Lamb,  who  taketh  away 

The  sin  of  the  world, 

To  Thee  belongeth  praise, 

To  Thee  belongeth  song. 

To  Thee  belongeth  glory,  to  [Thee]  the  God 

And  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit, 

To  [Thee]  Ihe  Most  Holy,  unto  ages  of  ages. 

Some  such  form  would  naturally  be  assumed  by  the 
hymns  of  the  early  Church.  We  shall  not  find  any 
attempt  at  originality  of  thought  or  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. They  are  simply  repetitions  of  the  facts  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  prolonged  echoes  of  the  first  gospel 
hymn  that  resounded  over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  find  any  monotony  in 
these  simple  hymns  of  praise,  because  their  hearts  were 
full  of  adoration  that  delighted  thus  to  pour  itself  forth. 
Apart  from  this  devotional  fervour,  the  hymns  would 
be  but  empty  words,  devoid  of  any  beauty,  useless  sails, 
flapping  idly  against  the  mast,  no  longer  filled  with  the 
wind  of  heaven. 

TertuUian  t  and  Origen  refer  to  the  existence  of  these 
ancient  hymns.  "  Celsus,"  says  Origen,  "maintains 
that  we  should  better  honour  the  most  high  God  if  we 
sang  hymns  to  the  sun  and  moon.     We  know  that  it  is 
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otherwise,  for  we  offer  our  adoration  only  to  the  Gen 
who  reigns  over  the  universe,  and  to  His  only  Sonfl 
and  thus  we  praise  Him  and  His  only  Son,  as  do  thi 
sun  and  moon  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  for  all  thes^ 
heavenly  hosts,  like  a  celestial  choir,  unite  with  jusi 
men  in  worshipping  God  and  the  Son  of  God.' 
see,  then,  that  God  and  Christ  were  the  sole  objects  o 
adoration  in  the  hymns  of  the  Christians.  Thus,  whei 
Paul  of  Samosata  allowed  hymns  to  his  praise 
sung  in  his  church  at  Cassarea,  he  called  down  univeru 
reprobation. t 

The  hymns  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  raj 
multiplied  at  this  period.  We  read  in  an  ancient  d 
ment,  quoted  by  Eusebius  :  "  A  great  number  of  psalm 
and  hymns  have  been  from  the  beginning  written  t; 
the  Fathers  to  the  praise  of  the  Word  of  God,  who  i 
His  Christ."  J  These  were  not  only  sung  in  tlv 
churches,  but,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tin 
Christians  loved  to  repeat  them,  at  all  times  and  unde| 
all  circumstances,  while  they  worked  and  when  the] 
journeyed.  §  "  Do  you  ask  for  hymns  and  songs  ?  "  i 
Tertullian  to  the  Christians  whom  he  would  persuat 
to  forsake  the  theatres :  "  we  have  them  in 
dance."  ||  The  greater  part  of  these  Christian  poetfl 
are  unknown;  only  Athenagoras  and  Nepos  are  n 
tioned.1I 

•  'Yuvaipiy  ft  6riv  fai  Tcii'  fiWojiv!j  olroiJ,     Origen,    "  Contra  C 
viii.  67.  _   ^  ^  _        t  Eusebius,  "iJ.  E."vii.  30. 

Ibid.  T.  z& 

S  riupyoifiiv  oiVavtrrCi  irAfajiei'  iiivouvrtc-  Clement  of  J 
*' Strom.    viL  17,  35.   Comp.  Origen,  "  De  orat."  2. 

II  "Si  scenica:  doctrine  delcctaiit,  salU  ycrsuum  est,  satis  el 
=orum,  satis  vooim,"    Tertullian,  "  De  spectacul."  29. 

%  Batil,  "De,5piritutiutctoad  AmptiiL    c.  29;  Eusebius,  "II.  E."vi 
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The  value  attached  to  these  early  Christian  hymns  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  heretics  sought  to  have 
theirs  also,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  so  great 
an  advantage,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  led  on  to  the 
daring  innovation  just  mentioned  by  his  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  hymns,  which  did  not  coincide  with  his 
Unitarian  views.*  The  Gnostic  Bardesanes  composed 
some  hymns,  full  of  his  pantheistic  dualism,  t  Other 
Gnostics  appear  to  have  imitated  him. I  ApoUinaris 
also  wrote  hymns.  § 

We  know  but  little  of  the  music  .to  which  these  early 
Christian  hymns  were  set.  Most  of  them  were  sung  by 
the  whole  congregation.  It  subsequently  became  the 
practice  for  the  assembly  to  hsten  to  the  presiding 
minister,  and  only  to  repeat,  as  a  sort  of  refrain,  the 
closing  words.  Even  this  custom,  which  was  made  a 
rule  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  with  a  view  to  the 
elevation  of  the  clergy,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  adopted. ||  Chrysostom  declares  emphatically 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  as  in  his  time, 
all  voices  joined  in  the  hymns.  "  Men,  women,  and 
children,"  he  says,  "are  distinguishable  only  by  their 
manner  of  singing,  for  the  spirit  which  directs  the  voice 
of  each  blends  all  into  one  strain  of  melody."  H 

Christian  antiquity,  however,  was  familiar  with  the 
refrain,  and  especially  with  the  alternate  chants,  in 
which  two  choirs  answered  each  other.  This  mode 
of  singing  appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  at  least 

•  Eusebius,  "  H.  E."  rii.  3.  f  So:[ora.  "  H.  E."  liL  it 

t  Tertntlian,  "  De  came  ChrisCi, "  SO;     Irensns,  "  Adv.  hattes."  iiL  15. 
g  Sozom.  "H.  E."vi  35.  (]  "ConeiL  Laodic."  c.  15. 

1[  Svvytaav  ri  iraXiiidv  arafrit  nal  ujtJJniXXdv  eoivj  r^v  Itarrrini  ^rnn^v 
ri  irvtufut  apiiaav,  luav  Iv  Sstaaiy  lp-yuZi.r<a  n/F  fuXiulinv.     Chrysoalom, 
'■  HomiL  36,  in  Corinth. " 
VOL.  IV.  21 


in  Syria,  for  according  to  a  legend  recorded  by  ) 
historian  Socrates,  it  was  revealed  to  Ignatius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  in  a  vision,  in  which  the  heavenly  choirs 
appeared  to  him  arranged  in  this  order.  This  vision 
was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  of  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. It  is  certain  that  alternating  chants  are  to  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  second  centur>%  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ignatius.*  The  West 
did  not  adopt  them  till  much  later,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  Ambrose,  who  was  the  great  master  of 
sacred  song  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Christians  must  have  had  recourse  for  their 
melodies  to  the  music  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
the  two  were  blended,  or  the  character  of  the  result. 
Musical  art  in  Judeea  was  grand  and  solemn  rather 
than  varied ;  in  Greece  it  had  been  more  widely  culti- 
vated. Music  was  there  held  in  high  esteem.  Pytha- 
goras regarded  it  as  an  echo  of  the  universal  harmony 
of  the  spheres  ;  and  Plato,  in  his  ideal  republic,  repre- 
sented it  as  not  a  mere  embellishment  of  life,  but  a 
means  of  moral  education,  giving  the  sense  of  measure 
in  all  things.  The  great  classical  music  had  the  same 
chaste  beauty,  the  same  purity  of  form,  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  statuary  of  Phidias. 

Vocal  music,  which  alone  was  used  in  the  primitive 
Church,  had  none  of  those  resources  of  harmony  at 

*  Socrates,  "H.  E."ii.  8.  TTieqaoret,  "H.  E."  iiL  24,  asserts  Out 
■llenmte  chants  were  only  introduced  at  Antioch,  under  Constantine,  by  the 
monks  Flavianus  and  Diodorus.  The  contradiction  between  Socrates  utd 
Theodoret  k  explained  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  quoted  by  Nicetas, 
who  dates  from  the  fifth  century  t!ie  translation  from  Syriac  hito  Greek  of 
the  nhemate  chants.     Nicet.  "  ihesaur.  orthod,"  v.  30, 
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.command  which  high  art  has  adopted  in  modem  times. 
The  science  oi  harmony  had  made  but  little  progress ; 
the  chant  never  extended  over  more  than  two  octaves, 
and  was  generally  restricted  to  one.  The  music  was 
always  subordinate  to  the  poetry,  and  was  chiefly  reci- 
tative. The  choral  chant  was  sung  in  unison,  with  only 
the  difference  ot  octave  between  the  voices  of  the  men 
and  women.* 

M.Gervaert  well  says :  "  Inthe  music  of  ancient  Greece 
it  is  not  Jhe  magic  of  concerted  sounds,  the  impres- 
sive effect  of  the  harmony,  which  constitutes  the  value 
of  the  work;  but  the  purity  of  tone,  the  beauty  of  the 
melody,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  rhythmical  form 
to  the  sentiment  expressed.  A  melodious  idea,  sober  in 
outline  and  expression,  indicating  the  general  feeling 
by  some  simple  and  exquisite  points,  accompanied  by  a 
few  harmonic  intervals — such  is  the  work  of  the  ancient 
composer.  If  it  is  asked  how  it  was  possible  out  of 
such  primitive  elements  to  create  really  beautiful 
works,  we  reply  by  simply  referring  the  reader  to  some  j 
of  the  early  Christian  compositions — the  Te  Deum,  for  j 
example.t 

The  character  and  object  of  Christian  worship  led 
the  Church  to  reproduce  this  simple  art,  so  pure  and   ' 
so  well  adapted   to   her   sacred   songs.     She  was  the   \ 
guardian  of  the  best  traditions  of  classical  music  in 
age  when  degenerate  art,  borrowing  from  the  East  and  I 
still  more  largely  from  Egypt,  sought  by  the  combina- 
tion of  instruments  and  of  voices  to  excite  and  stimulate  1 

*  Friedlandcr,  "  Roman  Manners  ftoin  the  cdeo  of  Augustus  to  the  age  I 
of  the  Antonines,"    Translation  of  Ch.  VoEel,  vaL  iLi.  pp.  356,  357- 

t  ■'  History  and  Theory  of  the  Music  of  Antii^uity."     By  Aug.  Gervaert. 
Ghent,  1S75.  voL  L  p.  35. 
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evil  passions,  especially  in  the  luxurious  feasts,  v 
like  the  theatres  and  pantomimes,  were  the  nursei 
of  all  vice.* 

Instrumental  music  was  banished  from  Christiai 
worship  till  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Accordiog  to* 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  human  voice  is  the  only 
harp  worthy  of  the  Word  of  God.t  He  would  have 
all  Christians  carefully  avoid,  even  in  their  own  houses, 
any  approach  to  elaborate  and  secular  music.  He  says : 
"We  may  allow  music  only  in  moderation;  we  must 
eschew  above  all  things  those  soft  harmonies  and  arti- 
fices of  practised  vocalists,  that  intoxicate  the  soul  with 
unholy  delights. "J  These  rules  laid  down  for  family 
festivities  applied  with  still  greater  force  to  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christians  appear  to 
have  conformed  to  them  until  the  fourth  century,  "  The 
primitive  Church,"  says  Isidore  of  Seville,  "sang  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  modulations  of  the  voice 
scarcely  rose  above  the  speaking  tone."§  Paul  of 
Samosata  appears  to  have  departed  from  this  primi- 
tive simplicity,  introducing  into  the  Church  choirs  of 
women,  whose  singing  might  add  to  the  meretricious 
display  in  which  he  delighted.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  description  given  us  by  St.  Augustine  of  sacred  song 
in  the  age  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  of  the  profound  im- 
pression it  produced  upon  him  when  he  had  not  yet 

•Clement  of  Aiexandria,  "Piedag,"  il  4,  44;  Friedlander,  work  qnoled, 

■t  Clement  ol  Alexandtin,  "  Strom."  ii.  4,  43. 

t  Kai  7(lp  ip/iDn'ac  vapalarrloy  rdf  oiS^tpowic,  diroraru  Kri  iiaXurra  ric 
fiypdl  SvTiit  apficviai.     Ibid.  "  Ptedng."  ii.  4,  44. 

I  "  Primitiva  Ecclesia  ila  psalletHt  ul  roodico  flexu  vocis  faceref  psal- 
lentem  resonaie  ita  at  prononcianti  vicinior  esseC  qoain  canenti. "  IsHoro 
of  Seville,  "  De  eccles.  offic."  i.  5, 
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renounced  paganism, we  must  conclude  that  sacredrausic 
must  have  made  rapid  progress,  since  it  had  attained 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  The 
brilhant  pagan  rhetor  shed  tears  of  delight  as  he  heard 
the  alternating  chants  of  the  Church  of  Milan. 

What  emotions  may  not  have  been  produced,  at  the 
period  of  the  great  conflicts  of  Christianity,  by  the 
singing  of  very  simple  hymns,  rendered  sublime  by  the 
united  voice  of  numbers,  and  poured  forth  as  the  cry 
of  the  Church  militant. 

The  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  formed,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  very  important  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Church.  During  the  apostolic  age  it  was  confined  to 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  only  canonical  book  then 
recognised ;  but  when  the  letters  of  the  apostles  were 
received  by  the  different  Churches,  the  reading  of  these 
was  added.  In  the  time  of  Justin  the  Gospels  were 
regularly  read.*  This  part  of  the  service  was  con- 
sidered of  such  importance,  that  a  special  office  was 
created  for  it.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  acknow- 
ledged the  value  of  the  sacred  writings  by  the  bitterness 
with  which  they  sought  their  destruction,  as  in  the 
edict  of  Diocletian,  which  condemned  them  to  the 
flames. t 

The  bishop  appointed  the  passage  of  Scripture  to  be 
read,I  but  the  lessons  were  not  fixed  at  first,  as  they 
were  subsequently,  for  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year.  The  books  of  Scripture  were  read  through 
continuously,  the  reader  exercising  his  judgment  where 
"Apol."  39;   Otigen,   "Contra 


■Justin,  "ApqL"  i.    67;   TertiJli 
Cels."  iii.  45-50;  "  Const.  AposL"  ii 
tEusebius,  "  H.  E."  viiL  2. 
I  Auguaiine,  "  Areharalogy,"  vol.  i 
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to  stop,  as  the  division  into  chapters  had  no  existei 
as  yet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  i 
great  festivities  of  the  Church  the  Scriptures  appropriati 
to  them  were  read:  we  find  this  to  have  been  a  rule  11 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine.*  We  should  conclude  fro 
the  Homilies  on  Job,  ascribed  to  Origen,  that  ii 
the  Book  of  Job  was  the  subject  of  reading  and  medits 
tion  during  the  anniversarj'  of  the  Passion.t  The  canoi 
ical  books  alone  were  to  be  read  in  public  service  up  tl 
the  close  of  the  third  century* ;  but  there  was  so  mu<j 
uncertainty  at  this  period  as  to  what  constituted  I 
canon,  that  the  departures  from  this  rule  were  probabH 
frequent.  Thus  "Pastor  Hermas"  was  long  In  | 
favour  with  the  Churches,  as  were  also  the  First  Epistlft^ 
of  Clement,  the  apocryphal  writings  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions."  J  A  distinction  was  made 
between  the  gospels  and  the  epistles:  the  desk  from 
which  the  gospel  was  read  was  notably  higher  than 
that  used  for  the  epistles.  The  reading  of  the  sacred 
books  was  listened  to  in  a  standing^  posture,  and 
prefaced  by  the  words,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  The 
"Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  were  read  on  their  feast  days.|| 

•  Augustine,  "Expositio  in  i  Johnnn." 

t  ''Similiter  aulem  et  in  convcnta  Ecdesuc  in  diebos  Sanctis  legitur 
passio  Job,  in  diebus  jejunii,  in  diebns  in  quibus  in  jejunjo  et  abstinenlia 
suictun  Ehnnini  nostro  Jesn  Christi  Pnasionem  sectKmur."  "  Anonym,  in 
JoblibetL;"   Origen,  " Opera, "  Hnel's  edition,  vol  iL  p.  Sjl. 

I  EuseUus,  "  H.  E."  iii.  3,  ilS,  35 ;  iv.  ai ;  vi.  14. 
!  "  Const.  Apost."  ii.  57. 

II  Tertullian,  "  De  coron."  3.  "Quolies  martyrum  passiones  et  dies 
amdversaria  commemomtione  cetebramus."  Cyprian,  "Ep."  39,  3.  The 
dosing  words  explain  the  reading  of  the  "Acis  of  the  Moityrs."  Comp. 
EoseMus,  It.  15;  v.  4. 
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§  3. — Preaching. 

Christianity  is  the  rehgion  of  the  Word,  the  Divine 
Word,  the  express  image  and  perfect  reflection  of  the 
eternal  Spirit.  It  is  fitting  therefore  that  in  Christian  ' 
worship  a  prominent  place  should  be  given  to  the  words 
of  Him  who  is  Himself  the  only  living,  personal,  creative 
Word.  As  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  is  free  from  all 
pantheistic  materialism,  Christianity  addresses  itself 
primarily  to  the  mind  and  to  the  will.  Now  speech  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  mind  is  first,  as  it 
were,  made  conscious  of  itself  by  finding  its  proper 
expression,  and  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  other 
minds.  It  acts  upon  the  will  without  laying  any 
coercion  upon  it.  The  moral  world  has  no  nobler  in- 
strument, none  better  adapted  to  its  ends.  Words  are 
the  medium  of  all  the  relations  between  free  beings, 
including  the  holiest  of  all^the  relation  between  our 
souls  and  God.  The  more  directly  a  religion  emanates 
from  God  and  bears  the  impress  of  His  spirituality,  the 
more  important  will  be  the  place  it  assigns  in  its  worship 
to  language,  by  which  I  mean  not  a  mere  formulary  or 
repetition,  but  that  which  conveys  thought  and  feeling.  , 
Hence  sacrifice  itself  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  ' 
utterance  of  prayer. 

Even  prayer  is  inadequate;  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
adoration  carries  us  beyond  all  that  is  finite  and  defin- 
able into  the  mysterious  region  of  things  that  cannot 
be  uttered.  Yet  it  can  never  be  pure  ecstasy,  in  which 
thought  and  will  are  alike  lost.  It  must  ever  feel 
its  foundation  in  the  historical  facts  of  Scripture,  and 
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find  its  consummation  in  those  acts  of  willing  servid 
to  which  it  is  exhorted  by  the  Word. 

Christianity  is  not  like  the  religions  of  nature,  int^ 
course  between  a  material  deity  and  his  worshipp* 
In  these  religions  rites  take  the  place  of  prayer,  aw 
preaching  has  no  existence.  The  heavy  smoke  of  the 
holocaust  must  go  up  to  the  pagan  god ;  none  would 
dream  of  pleasing  the  deaf  idol  of  stone  or  wood  by 
speaking  to  it.  It  must  be  appeased,  if  at  all,  by 
sacrifices,  gross  and  material  as  itself,  and  the  priest's 
work  is  done  when  he  comes  down  from  the  altar  on 
which  the  blood  has  been  shed.  He  has  no  morality 
to  preach  in  a  religion  framed  to  dispense  with  morality. 

For  all  these  reasons,  preaching  is  the  glory  and  the 
necessity  of  Christianity,  which  aims  to  make  saints  by 
revealing  the  holiness  and  love  of  the  God  of  the  gospel. 
Worship  may  not  consist  of  preaching  alone,  or  it  be- 
comes a  mere  school  of  philosophy  ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  preaching  be  despised  without  the 
tone  of  the  service  being  lowered.  Public  worship 
phould  not  be  mere  ritual  nor  mere  preaching ;  both 
should  blend  in  producing  the  rationabile  obsequium — 
the  obedience  of  the  free  and  reasonable  creature. 

In  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  preaching  pro- 
perly so  called  is  unknown.  This  is  the  age  of  in- 
spiration. Utterance  is  free,  spontaneous,  fervent,  and 
irrepressible  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians.  There 
is  the  full  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  miraculous 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When  this  impas- 
sioned utterance  subsides,  it  is  for  a  long  time  followed 
only  by  simple  testimony  borne  to  the  great  facts  of 
redemption,  the  brief,  heartfelt  recital  of  the  gospel  story, 
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which  is  not  at  this  time  embodied  in  any  written  I 
documents  of  a  canonical  character.  Preaching  only 
commenced  when  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
had  become  rare,  and  when  recourse  was  had  to  the 
newly  written  sacred  books.  Without  losing  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  the  teaching  in  the  Churches  now 
assumed  a  different  character,  and  demanded  in  the  I 
preachers,  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  but 
previous  meditation  and  preparation.  Preaching  occu- 
pied from  this  time  a  regular  place  in  public  worship. 
It  was  closely  connected  ;vith  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  it  was  designed  faithfully  to  interpret,  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people.  Hence  it 
could  not  well  become  a  mere  dissertation  or  oratorical  - 
harangue.  It  retained  this  expository  character  not 
only  in  the  second,  but  in  the  third  century.  The 
preacher  did  not  choose  an  isolated  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  make  this  the  basis  of  his  teaching :  he  took  as  his 
subject  the  whole  passage  which  had  been  read.  The 
homily  preceded  the  sermon,  properly  so  called,  which 
was  not  introduced  till  a  much  later  date,*  All  Origen's 
discourses  are  called  homilies,  a  title  which  signifies  an 
address  to  a  mixed  assembly. 

The  preaching  of  the  second  century  bears  an  exact  < 
resemblance  to  that  which  was  delivered  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Christ 
Himself  had  given  the  model  of  this  preaching  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  when  He  expounded  His  own 
mission  from  one  of  the  grand  texts  in  Isaiah,  which 
He  had  just  read  in  the  audience  of  the  peoplct 
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The  preacher  was  either  the  bishop  himself  i 
one  appointed  by  him.  No  layman,  not  even  Origei 
could  fill  the  office,  unless  invited  and  authorised  1 
the  bishop.*  The  bishop  preached  from  his  elevate^ 
episcopal  seat ;  the  preacher  sometimes  occupied  tht 
place  vacated  by  the  reader.!  The  hearers  appea 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  have  remaineffl 
seated ;  in  the  fourth  century  the  custom  was  introduce* 
of  standing  to  listen. J  The  discourse  was  also  oftei 
commenced  by  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  concluded 
and  summed  up  by  the  bishop. §  In  no  case  was  ) 
woman  allowed  to  preach,  ||  except  among  the  heretics.^ 

Paul   of  Samosata   is    severely   blamed   for   bavin] 
allowed  applause  in  the  church,**   The  homily,  durin] 
the  whole  of  this  period,  was  not  a  written  discoura 
but  a  free  improvisation.     The  discourses  of   Origei 
were  taken  down  by  rapid  scribes,  and  revised  by  hinj^ 
self.tf   This  custom  was  long  continued.  St.  Augustia 
relates  that  one  day,  the  reader  having  mistaken  ttti 
passage  to  be  read,  he  at  once  adapted  his  discourse  t 
the  Scriptures  thus  wrongly  given.     The  homily  is  pri 
marilyexegetical  and  practical.  Justin  Martyr  brings  ou( 
the  latter  characteristic  when  he  says  that  the  preachi 
urges  his  hearers  to  imitate  the  holy  examples  he  I 
brought  before  them.JJ 
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PREACHING. 

Tertullian  describes  the  object  of  preaching  to  be  to 

nourish  faith,  to  quicken  hope,  to  incite  to  a  sterner 
exercise  of  discipline,  to  rebuke,  to  exhort,  to  bring  the 
teaching  to  bear  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  to  draw  from  it  lessons  for  the  future,*  Origen 
says:  "  We  endeavour  by  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture, 
and  by  the  interpretation  of  it,  to  nurture  piety  and  its 
attendant  virtues,  by  weaning  our  hearers  from  the  con- 
tempt of  Divine  things,  and  from  all  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  word  of  truth. "t  Without  imitating 
in  any  way  the  esoterism  of  pagan  philosophy,  which 
was  but  a  proud  assumption  of  the  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect, the  Church  made  a  difference  between  those 
hearers  who  were  still  novices,  catechumens  of  the  lowest 
grade,  and  those  who  had  received  a  complete  course  of 
instruction,  especially  the  baptised.  The  former  class 
were  to  be  shown  their  errors,  and  raised  from  the 
worship  of  the  creature  to  the  adoration  of  the  holy 
God,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  predicted  by 
the  prophets  and  proclaimed  by  the  apostles.  The 
latter  class  took  part  in  the  true  Christian  worship, 
which  might  not  be  even  witnessed  by  eyes  profane,  and 
to  these  disciples  were  unfolded  those  higher  verities  of 
Christian  truth  which  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
sible to  them  before.  Yet  this  higher  and  deeper  teach- 
ing was  not  made  any  secret,  for  it  was  to  be  found  in 
substance  in  the  homilies  published  by  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Church. 

The  form  of  the  religious  discourse  was  in  harmony 

■  "Cerlefidero  Sanctis  vocibuspascimus,  spem  erigiinus,  fiduciam  figimua, 
disciplinoni  dcnsamus  praeceplotum  nihiloniinus  inculcationibus."  Tec- 
tullian,  "Apol."Q3- 

f  diJ  ruv  Jm^tiiTEiin'  irporpiirovri;  /.iv  iiri  rqv  (I'l;  r6i'  Siiv  liaiCfiav. 
Or^en,  "  Contra  Ccls."  iii.  SJ. 
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with  its  design.  As  it  was  directed  primarily  to  1 
conscience,  and  intended  to  stimulate  spiritual  life  i 
a  persecuted  Church,  which  was  like  an  army  waiting 
on  the  eve  of  battle  for  the  inspiring  charge  of  the 
commander,  so  the  preaching  in  the  primitive  Church 
gave  no  scope  for  lengthened  displays  of  oratory.  "Let 
us  leave  for  the  harangues  of  the  rostrum,  the  facile 
eloquence  which  glories  in  the  multitude  of  words," 
says  Cyprian.  "  When  we  have  to  speak  of  our  God 
and  Saviour,  we  will  use  an  unadorned  sincerity  of 
speech.  Faith  is  not  strengthened  by  displays  of 
oratory,  but  by  the  truth  itself.  We  should  aim  not 
to  make  long  dissertations  which  may  charm  a  popular 
audience  by  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  to  find  weighty 
words  which,  presenting  the  truth  in  its  naked  sim- 
plicity, are  such  as  become  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Let 
us  seek  to  reach  the  heart  more  than  the  mind."* 

The  rules  which  St.  Augustine  subsequently  laid 
down  for  the  preaching  of  his  day  only  expressed  in 
the  form  of  precepts  that  which  had  been  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  we  find  in  them  a  faithful 
representation  of  what  preaching  was  in  the  third 
century.  "  The  interpreter  of  holy  Scripture,"  he 
says,  "the  defender  of  the  true  faith,  and  hence  the 
opponent  of  error,  should  teach  men  how  they  may  do 
good  and  avoid  evil."  His  teaching  should  have  for 
its  aim  to  reclaim  the  wandering,  to  arouse  the  negli- 
gent, and  to  teach  the  ignorant  both  what  they  should 
do  and  eschew.  If  his  hearers  need  to  be  instructed, 
let  him   proceed  by  consecutive  narration  thoroughly 
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to  explain  things.  If  there  are  doubters  who  need  to 
be  brought  back  to  the  faith.  Jet  him  bring  the  force  of 
argument  to  bear  on  the  subject.  When  the  hearers 
need  more  to  be  warned  than  to  be  instructed,  when 
they  require  to  be  urged  not  to  show  themselves  negh- 
gent  in  the  practice  of  that  which  they  already  kno'A, 
then  the  appeal  should  be  made  with  redoubled  energy. 
In  such  a  case  the  preacher  must  use  prayers,  reproofs, 
threatenings,  objurgations ;  in  a  word,  every  influence 
which  is  capable  of  moving  the  heart,"* 

We  see  then  that  it  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
homiletics  of  the  early  Church  that  the  preacher  should 
always  keep  before  him  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual 
result  to  be  obtained.  The  precept  of  the  poet  is 
instinctively  carried  out :  Fcsiinat  ad  cventum.  Hence 
the  entire  absence  at  this  period  of  that  empty  and 
pompous  rhetoric  which  was  the  curse  of  the  age  of 
decadence,  when  fine  speakers,  as  Apuleius  declared, 
took  the  place  of  rope-dancers,  amusing  an  eff'eminate 
people  with  tricks  of  language  as  void  of  serious  pur- 
pose as  the  feats  of  acrobats.  The  preaching  of  this 
primitive  period  was  no  less  remote  from  the  ponderous 
ratiocinations  of  the  schoolmen,  that  pedantry  of  logic 
in  which  sophistry  delighted,  and  which  is  to  philosophy 
what  rhetoric  is  to  eloquence.  To  trifle  away  hours 
over  these  spiritual  gymnastics  was  to  lose  souls. 
Christian  preaching  was  no  less  superior  to  the  forensic 
eloquence  of  antiquity,  always  bitter  and  vindictive. 
It  was  not,  however,  wanting  in  passion,  though  it 
was  raised  above  the  petty  animosities  of  men,  for 
its  fervour  might  well  be  fed  by  the  remembrance 
*  Augustine,  *'De  doclrina  Christian."  iv.  4. 
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of  the  glorious  cause  it  had  to  plead,  not  before  J 
human  tribunal  of  fallible  and  venal  judges,  but  before* 
that  supreme  tribunal  which  Tertullian  describes  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  most  eloquent  treatises,  and  on  which 
he  shows  us  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ready  to  deliver 
His  final  sentence.  The  speaker  has  to  plead  with 
immortal  souls  to  escape  while  yet  there  is  time  this 
awful  condemnation.  Such  a  charge  leaves  no  scope 
for  florid  speech;  it  demands  the  full  fervour  of  the 
soul  directed  towards  the  end  to  be  attained. 

The  discourses  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  the  homilies  pro- 
perly so  called;  second,  the  apologetic  discourses 
addressed  to  unbelievers,  and  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  catechetical  teaching ;  and  third,  the  panegyrics 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs  delivered  on  the  anniversaries 
of  their  suffering.  The  homily  preserved  the  primitive 
simplicity  more  strictly  than  the  two  other  classes 
of  address.  The  great  Apologies  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  far  more  ornate  than  the  apologetic 
discourses  delivered  before  a  Christian  audience  :  they 
are  elaborated  into  books.  They  give  us  some  idea, 
however,  of  what  must  have  been  the  living  teaching 
of  the  apologists  when  they  addressed  Pagans  well 
disposed  to  the  new  doctrine.  They  are  often  very 
comprehensive  and  beautiful  in  lorm  without  losing 
their  simplicity.  I  would  cite  as  an  example  the 
conclusion  of  the  "  Philosophouraena"  of  St.  Hip- 
polytus.  When  addressing  himself  to  his  contem- 
poraries of  every  nation,  he  urges  them  to  abandon 
the  idle  sophisms  and  fallacious  promises  of  the 
heretics,  and  to  yield  to  the  simple  suasion  of  calm, 
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uncoloured  truth.  The  panegyrics  of  the  martyrs,  as 
we  gather  from  the  fervid  treatises  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  rise  to  an  oratorical  tone,  not  through  any 
literary  affectation,  but  through  the  almost  fanatic 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  confessors. 

We  have  an  admirable  example  of  panegyric  in 
Origen's  eulogium  of  his  disciple,  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus.  Nothing  could  he  more  sincere  than  his  admira- 
tion, and  yet  he  does  not  escape  the  fatal  weakness 
of  this  style  of  writing  to  which  simplicity  seems 
impossible.  Let  us  understand  clearly,  moreover, 
what  is  the  simplicity  of  the  homily.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  whatever  at  oratory, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  that  intellectual  subtlety  which 
was  natural  to  the  Greek  mind,  especially  at  Alexandria. 
Origen  declares  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  has 
in  view  nothing  but  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  He 
does  not  conform  to  any  rules  as  to  exordium  or  perora- 
tion. His  discourse,  which  immediately  follows  the  read- 
ing of  the  text,  is  broken  off  abruptly  when  the  time  for 
preaching  is  passed,  and  he  resumes  his  subject  the  next 
day  exactly  at  the  point  where  he  left  it.  Sometimes  he 
would  give  two  homilies  in  succession,  or  would  stop 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  to  ask  the  prayers 
of  his  hearers.*  He  enjoins  them  not  to  be  led  by  him 
when  he  speaks  not  in  accordance  with  the  gospel. 
But  this  simplicity  of  aim  does  not  prevent  his  making 
unhesitating  use  of  the  allegorical  method,  seeking 
three  meanings  for  each  text,  and  giving  fanciful  inter- 

'  "  Hie  scripture  locus  difificillimus  est  ad  explanandom,  sed  si  ora.- 
tionibus  vestris  Deum  paWem  Verbi  deprecemini,  ut  nos  illuminate  dig- 
netur,  ipso  donante  poterit  cuplaDati"      OrigeQ,  "In  Levitic."   Homil 
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pretations,  often   containing  the  elements  of  sublini 
poetry,  as  in  his  exposition  of  the   Song  of  Songs,  i 
which  he  sees  the  symbol  of  the  espousal  of  the  sod  t 
the  Word.     As  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  spiritual  a 
cation  of  the  text,  he  is  again  simple  and  impressivi 
We  feel  that  he  was  supremely  desirous  to  make  hi| 
words  the  echo  of  his  life,  and  that  it  was  to  this  cult 
vation  of  piety  he  attached  the  chief  importance.    Thi| 
is  the  true  eloquence  of  the  saints.     The  Latin  preaclv 
ing  must   have   been  from   the  first   more   simple   , 
thought  and  more  brilliant  in  form,  if  we  can  judge  1: 
the  Christian  literature  of  both  languages  that  has  comd 
down  to  us.     In  spite   of  his  protestations,   Cyprian^ 
carries  some  vestiges  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pretori 
into  the  pulpit  of  the  church,  as  Tertullian  had  use 
in  the  same  position  the  eloquence  of  the  tribune, 
ing  his  hand  against  all  abuses  and  usurpations.     ' 
spoken  discourses  of  the  fiery  African  were  doubtles 
like  his  writings,  lacking  in  taste  and  clearness;  but  J 
they  would  be  sure  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  brightneaa-J 
and  force  of  his  style,  and  to  abound  in  those  strikingJ 
antitheses  in  which  he  set  forth  the  contest  of  tw&J 
worlds   for  the   soul   of  man.      Heresy   also   had   it».l 
preachers.     The  Clementine  Homilies  are  not  wanting,* 
in  facile  eloquence,  but  they  exhibit  neither  clearness  oTfl 
doctrine   nor  force   of  language.     At  the  close  of  th&T 
third   century    preaching    begins    to    be    considerably  I 
modified.     If   bishops   like   Ambrose   and  Chrysostoial 
sustair  ed  in  the  following  age  its  vigour  and  beauty,  i 
while  enriching  it  by  a  varied  and  brilliant  culture,  court  J 
bishops  like  Eusebius    adopted  a  redundant   rhetoric, 
and  often  fell  into  the  platitude  of  servile  panegyrics. 
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§  4- — AgapcE — Marriage  and  Funeral  Rites. 

We  need  not  speak  again  of  the  two  sacraments  of  I 
the  Church — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — as  we;J 
have  already  dwelt  on  them  at  length.     There  was  no 
trace  at  this  period  of  any  other  sacrament  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.     Neither  public  confession  nor  con- 
secration to  the  various  offices  in  the  Church  assumes  | 
this  character. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Agape  was  separated  from  th&l 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  time  when  Pliny  the  Youngetl 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  the  severe   laws  of  the'J 
Empire   to   bear  on  these  Christian  societies,     A  dis- 
tinction must  be  observed  between  the  two  classes  of 
Agaptc :   the   one  were  celebrated  in  Christian  homes, 
the  other  were  simply  a  part  of  the  funeral  observances 
in   the   catacombs   on  the   occasion   of  burials.     The   , 
former  had  preserved  the  character  of  worship.     The  I 
Scriptures  were  read  and  the  praises  of  God  sung.*  I 
The  abuses  already  pointed  out  in  the  apostolic  age  in  | 
connection  with  these  feasts  were  aggravated.     Thus  I 
the  rich  sometimes  made  an  insolent  display  which  hu- 
miliated  the  poor.t     But   the  institution  retained   its 
primitive  beauty,  and  was   still  regarded  as  the  festi- 
val  of  charity  wherever  the  spirit  of  love  prevailed. 
The   religious   character   of  the  Agape  is  brought  out^ 
very  beautifully  in  the  *'  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptiaiil 
Church." 

The  presence  of  a  bishop  or  elder,  or  failing  either  of  1 
these,  that  of  a  deacon,  is  regarded  as  necessary,  in  order  I 


■  Tertnllian,  "Apol/'sg.  "Sonetpsalmosconvivi 
"  Ad  donat."  ifi.  "  f  Ciement  of  Aleiandri: 

vol.  IV.  22 
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that  the  benediction  of  the  representatives  of  the  Churc 
may  solemnly  consecrate  the  brotherly  repast, 
guest,  before  drinking  the  cup  placed  before  him,  is  to 
lift  it  towards  heaven  in  token  of  thanksgiving,  and  is 
to  make  mention  in  prayer  of  the  name  of  the  brother 
who  has  bidden  him  to  his  table.  He  is  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  must  not, 
by  forgetting  the  rules  of  most  scrupulous  sobriety, 
grieve  his  host,  who  has  been  desirous  of  gathering 
together  a  holy  assembly.  This  feast  of  love  is  to  be 
taken  in  gentleness,  without  disputing,  and  in  silence, 
unless  the  bishop  addresses  some  questions  to  his 
brethren.  The  catechumens  are  allowed  to  share  in  it.* 
If  the  Agape  is  conducted  throughout  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  thankfulness,  it  is  in  itself  a  veritable 
Eucharist.t 

Sometimes  the  deaconess-widows  are  invited  to  the 
Agape,  but  on  two  conditions  only;  first,  that  the  feast 
be  not  prolonged  after  sunset;  and,  second,  that  the 
elders  connected  with  their  Church  accompany  them; 
otherwise  they  are  to  receive  the  elements  at  home.J: 

The  Agapte  in  the  catacombs  were  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  those  feasts  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  habitual  rites  of  the  funeral  companies, 
the  usages  of  which  were  adopted  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  Church,  in  order  that  she  might  share  in  the 
exceptional  immunities  which  they  enjoyed.  Recent 
excavations  in  the  catacombs  of  Domitilla  have  dis- 
closed the  hall  of  the  Agape  arranged  for  the  funeral 
repast.     These  funeral  ceremonies,  which  must  not  be 

I  lbi.l.  52. 
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confounded  with  those  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  dead, 
were  very  complicated,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  It  was  not  con- 
sidered enough  to  convey  the  sacred  remains  with 
singing  and  prayer  to  the  place  of  burial.  Another 
service  was  held  three  days  after  the  interment,  in 
memory  of  the  glorious  third  day  on  which  the  stone 
was  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  The  same  rites 
were  repeated  seven  days  after  the  death,  and  again  a 
month  later,  in  imitation  of  the  mourning  for  Moses.* 

We  have  no  exact  details  of  the  religious  ceremonial 
at  the  marriages  of  this  period.  It  is  certain  that  this 
rite,  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
was  observed  from  the  third  century.  Christian  mar- 
riage, according  to  Tertullian,  after  having  been  pub- 
lished by  the  bishop,  was  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Church.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  brought  a 
special  offering,  and  their  union  was  then  sealed  by 
their  partaking  together  of  the  eucharistic  feast.  Their 
marriage,  thus  ratified,  received  the  Divine  sanction.t 


•  "Const.  ApO! 
t  "  Unde  suffici 


ail  enarrandam  felicitatem  ejus  matrimoDii,  quod 
et  confiriiuit  oblatio,  et  obsigiiatum  benedictis  angeti 
rale  liabel  1"  Tettullim,  "Ad  uxor."  ii.  9,  "  Penes  noa 
:oniuiictioDes,  id  est  non  pcius  apud  Ecclesiara  professs^ 
idicssi  periclitantur."    Ibui.  "  De  pudic"  4. 
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CHAPTER  vr. 

CHRISTIAN    WORSHIP   IN   THE   CHURCH    OP    ALEXANDRIA 
IN   THE  THIRD   CENTURY.* 

Having  endeavoured,  by  an  attentive  study  of  thj 
documents  at  our  command,  to  determine  the  charactcj 

•  We  have  two  principal  authorities  for  this  description  of  worship  ii 
third  century. 

1,  Chap.  ivii.  of  the  second  book  uf  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions." 

2.  The  liCni^,  called  St.  Mark's,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Ethiopian  edlEiei 
published  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Ludolf.  It  is  easy  to  show  tbl 
these  two  documents  belong  in  substance  to  a.  period  prior  to  the  peace  fl 
the  Church.  We  apply  to  the  fragment  of  the  second  hook  of  the  ' '  Aposi' 
tolical  Constitutions,  which  we  ose  as  an  authority,  the  same  remarks  we 
have  made  in  reference  to  the  entire  collection,  the  existence  of  whidi 
before  the  Council  of  Niceea  is  demonstrated  by  its  essential  features.  The 
description  which  we  have  given  of  the  house  of  prayer  would  not  apply 
to  the  basilicas  of  the  fourth  cratury.  The  general  arran^ment  of  tho 
worship  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  preceding  period,  though  the  ad- 
ditions are  numerous.  The  part  of  Book  viii.  of  the  "  Constitutions" 
treating  of  the  same  sutijeGt  (c  S-l6},  though  of  later  date  as  a  whole,  con- 
tains dear  allusions  to  a,  time  of  persecution  {livip  ruv  iiBitAvriav  q/ini:. 
"Const.  Apost"  TiiL  lo).  The  liturgy  of  Mark,  especially  in  its  Ethiopian 
form,  bears  traces  of  the  highest  antiquity.     The  first  Greek  edition  is  of 

a  somewhat  later  date.  We  find  in  the  liturgy  of  Mark  unquestionable 
allnsions  to  the  period  of  persecution,  Tods  iv  ^u\an>7c  4  Iv  itiraXXots,  if 
liKatc.  "LiL  Marc."  Bunsen,  "Antenicsna,"  iii.  p.  109.  A  more  siguifi- 
cint  proof  of  the  age  of  this  document  is  the  literal  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  prayers  contained  in  it,  in  a  homily  of  Origen,  who  quotes  it  as  actually 
forming  part  of  the  public  warship.  IIoXXiuii'  iv  t<u£  tOxii'S  Aiyofifv'  Sti 
ravraKparop,  r^v  ptpiSa  ^fiQv  fiiri  r&v  irpQ^HTuv  Zi^'  ri^v  pepiSa  iiftiHv 
^liir  liiri  nif  dTrom-iXuv  rou  XP'""'''  ""'■  Origen,  "In  Jerem."  HomiL 
16,  14.  This  prayer  appears  substantially  in  this  document,  with  some 
modiScations  in  the  form,  which  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  that  lime 
no  fixed  formularies  were  in  rise.   It  is  ibas  epitomised.   Aoc  v/i'v  pipita  ml 

The  reader  will  further  observe,  in  the  liturgy  of  Mark,  direct  allusions  to 
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of  each  of  the  principal  acts  of  Christian  worship 
having  traced  its  development  and  subsequent  trans- 
formations, it  is  important  for  us  to  rise  from  details  to 
a  general  view,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  authori- 
ties we  possess.  We  will  take  our  standpoint  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  about  the  year  230,  when  worship  still 
preserved  its  essential  character,  though  it  had  received 
important  additions  and  developments.  Let  us  place 
ourselves,  in  imagination,  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
Oriental  Christianity,  which  already  numbers  its  con- 
verts by  thousands. 

The  house  of  prayer,  probably  situated  in  a  remote 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  was  common  in  those  times  of 
persecution,  is  an  unpretending  building.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  catechumens  and 
the  faithful.  In  the  vestibule  is  the  throng  of  those 
who  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold:  here  a 
cistern,  in  which  the  necessary  ablutions  may  be  per- 
formed, has  been  placed.  The  edifice  has  no  columns 
or  chapters,  nothing  resembling  a  temple  of  the  ancient 
type :  had  it  been  otherwise,  Origen  would  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did  of  the  absence  of  any  sanctuary  among 
the  Christians.  Let  us  notice  the  plan  of  the  building, 
which   is  admirably  adapted   to   the   requirements   of 

local  events,  such  as  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  nornjiia  tJarn  droynyi 
iiri  TO  iiior  firpai' niirSv.      Bunseii,  "  Anteniciena,"  p.  11  r. 

As  we  liave  shown,  the  public  prayers  in  the  third  century  had  n      

assumed  a  stiiclly  lllni^ical  character :  great  scope  was  left  for  apoctaneong  '  [ 
expression,  although  the  general  plan  and  the  substance  of  the  teaching  wer«  ' 
always  determined  by  rale.     It  is  to  this  fixed  portion  of  the  service  Ihea    ' 
that  we  must  direct  our  attention,  using  fiiU  liberty  of  criticism  as  to  the 
rest,  and  rejecting  as  interpolations  all  Uiat  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  type  of  the  age,  as  that  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  third  century.     With  these  reservations,  we  believe  Iho 
document  before  us  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  graphic  and  failhful  repre^ 
senlalion  of  Chrisliao  worship  in  the  third  century. 


worship.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  to  main- 
tain the  separation  between  the  men  and  women.  A 
space  is  reserved  at  the  end  of  the  building  for  the 
pulpit  of  the  bishop  and  the  seats  of  the  eiders,  who 
surround  hira.  In  front  of  the  cathedra  of  the  bishop 
stands  the  communion  table :  near  it  is  another  table, 
intended  for  the  offerings  of  the  Church,  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  are  placed  two  amboiies  or  desks,  which 
are  to  serve  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  that  for  the 
Gospel  being  more  elevated  than  that  for  the  Epistles. 
The  walls  are  bare,  unadorned  by  either  picture  or 
sculpture  :  a  few  torches  throw  a  dim  light  over  the 
whole. 

At  the  hour  of  worship,  which  is  the  first  hour  of 
the  day,  that  the  soul  may  present  itself  to  God  before 
being  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  outward  life,  the  cate- 
chumens are  the  first  to  arrive.  Instruction  is  given 
them,  and  then  those  who  have  not  been  approved  as 
hearers  retire  after  fervent  prayer  offered  to  God  on 
their  behalf.  The  penitents  follow  them,  and  are  prayed 
for  in  like  manner.  The  Christian  assembly  gathers 
in  silence :  the  deacons  place  the  men  in  one  part  of 
the  building,  while  the  deaconesses  perform  the  same 
office  for  the  women.  The  deacons  are  responsible 
for  the  good  order  of  the  service  and  for  the  prevention 
of  any  interruption  of  the  sacred  hour  of  worship.* 

After  the  opening  prayer,  the  reader  ascends  the 
desk.  The  assembly  stands,  and,  in  the  attitude  of 
reverent  attention,  listens  to  the  portions  of  Scripture 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  be  read  either  from  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  Gospels.     A  psalm  is  sung  between 

■  "0  eiaatvos  imirmird'Tui  tbv  \a6y.      •■  Con^t.  Apost."  ii.  5? 
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the  two  readings,  and  after  the  second  reading  another  I 
psalm   is   read,   the  congregation    chanting   the   final  ! 
words,*      In   order   to   give   some    idea   of   what   the  ] 
preaching  in  the  ancient  Church  was,  we  shall  repro- 
duce here  in  substance  a  homily  of  Origen,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  its  original  form. 

The  portion  read  has  been  the  narrative  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac.  Origen  takes  the  place  of  the  reader 
in  the  desk,  for  being  still  a  layman,  he  has  not  the 
right  to  enter  the  cathedra  of  the  bishop.  He  com- 
ments on  the  sacred  narrative  according  to  his  custom, 
rather  in  a  style  of  instructive  exegesis  than  of  orato- 
rical effort. 

"  Give  me  your  attention,"  he  says,  "  you  who  draw  ,1 
near  to  God,  and  believe  you  are  among  His  faithful 
ones.  Consider  attentively,  by  the  narrative  to  which 
you  have  just  listened,t  how  the  faith  of  believers  is 
tried.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  that  God  did  tempt 
Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham,  and  he  said. 
Behold,  here  I  am,'  Meditate  on  each  of  these  words, 
for  it  is  by  delving  into  each  detail  that  we  find  the 
hidden  treasure,  and  it  is  sometimes  when  we  are  not 
expecting  it  that  we  come  upon  the  most  precious 
things.  The  patriarch  was  first  called  Abram,  and  yet 
we  never  find  God  giving  him  this  name.  This  is  be- 
cause God  would  not  call  him  by  a  perishable  name, 
but  by  the  name  Himself  had  chosen  for  him,  and  this 
He  does  twice.  When  Abraham  had  replied,  '  Here 
I  am,'  God  said  unto  him,  '  Take  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  offer  him  for  a  , 

*  Hnninclt,  worlt  (juoletl.  p.  477. 

t  "  Ex  his  quie  recilata  sunt."  Origen,  "  In  Genes."  Homil.  8,  I.  voL  il. 
p.Sa 
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burnt-offering  unto  me.'  It  is  as  though  God  woul 
inflame  Abraham's  heart  with  love  for  his  soi 
is  not  simply,  like  Ishmael,  his  son  according  to  th) 
flesh,  but  the  very  subject  of  the  promise.  It  is  thi 
son,  on  whom  depend  such  glorious  prophecies,  wboci 
he  is  commanded  to  offer  up. 

"  What  safest  thou  to  this,  Abraham  ?  Whal 
thoughts  arise  in  thy  heart  ?  What  hast  thou  to  t 
to  the  commandment  which  tries  thee  ?  Dost  th<n 
not  say  that  if  thou  art  to  offer  up  this  child  of  th< 
promise,  thou  canst  no  more  hope  for  its  fulfilments 
Or,  rather,  dost  thou  not  think  that  as  He  who  mad^ 
it  cannot  lie,  so  the  promise  must  stand  fast  still 
St.  Paul  has  revealed  to  us  what  was  the  thought  < 
Abraham,  when  he  says  that  the  patriarch  believe* 
firmly  that  God  could  raise  his  son  even  from 
dead.  How  then  can  they  be  the  children  of  Abraham 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  already  realis 
in  Jesus  Christ,  when  their  brother  in  the  faith  believe^!! 
before  the  event,  that  his  son  might  rise  again?" 

The  preacher  then  shows  how  God,  in  reminding  thl^ 
patriarch  that  he  asks  of  him  his  well-beloved  soUj 
turns  the  sword  as  it  were  in  upon  his  own  bleedind^ 
heart,  that  the  sacrifice  being  the  more  agonising  migt^d 
be  the  more  real.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  thq 
terrible  commandment  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tain,  that  Abraham  might  be  sacrificing  himself,  : 
were,  at  every  step  of  the  long  journey.  The  higtp 
place  on  which  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac 
represents  those  sacred  heights  to  which  the  soul  rises 
when   it  surrenders  all   that   is  earthly.*     "Abraham 

•  "  Ul  fide  clediis  letiena  dercliuquat  et  ad  siiperna  conscendat."   Origen, 
"In  Cenei."  Uumil.  3. 
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rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  went."  This  is  in 
token  of  the  light  which  shone  in  his  souh  The  three 
days  of  the  journey,  which  prefigure  the  burial  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  passion  of  his  faith. 

"  During  these  three  days  his  bowels  are  torn,  aa 
during  the  long  hours  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  his  son> 
when  he  breaks  bread  with  him,  or  when  he  covers  him 
with  kisses  during  the  night,  while  Isaac  sleeps  in  his 
bosom.*  .  I 

"  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  platift  ] 
afar  off.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men,  '  Abid* 
ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder 
and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you.'  Tell  me,  Abra* 
ham,  art  thou  speaking  truth  to  thy  servants  ?  If  thou 
speakest  truth,  thou  wilt  not  then  offer  up  thy  son  ?  If 
thou  speakest  not  truth,  is  it  worthy  of  a  patriarch  to 
lie?  'What  meanest  thou  by  these  words?  I  lie  not,' 
thou  mayest  say,  'for  I  will  offer  up  my  son  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  yet  I  will  come  again  with  him,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  God  is  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.' 

"And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offering 
and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son.  This  wood  which 
Isaac  bears  typifies  the  cross  which  was  laid  upon  Jesus, 
for  the  office  of  the  priest  is  to  bear  the  wood  of  the 
sacrifice.     Thus  was  he  at  once  victim  and  priest.t.  .  . 

"Abraham  rears  the  altar,  lays  the  wood  on  it,  takes 
his  son,  and  prepares  to  slay  him. 

"There  are  many  fathers  among  those  who  are  list' 
ening  to  me.     May  this  sacred  story  give  some  of  you  ] 
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such  constancy  and  courage  of  soul,  that  when  your  son 
shall  be  taken  from  you  by  natural  death,  even  though 
he  be  your  only  and  well-beloved  child,  you  may  follow 
the  example  of  Abraham.  God  does  not  ask  of  thee  so 
heroic  an  act  as  to  slay  thy  son  and  offer  him  for  a 
burnt- offering.  Be  thou  only  strong  in  spirit,  and  in  the 
quietness  of  faith  offer  thy  son  to  God.  Present  his 
soul  as  a  sacrifice.*  Offer  him  not  in  the  valley  of 
tears,  but  on  the  glorious  heights  of  faith." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
the  patriarch,  and  who  illustrates  the  beneficent  action 
of  those  blessed  spirits  to  whom  we  are  confided  in  our 
tender  childhood,  the  preacher  applies  to  the  persecuted 
Christians  the  words  addressed  to  Abraham,  "  Now  I 
know  that  thou  fearest  God." 

"  If  I  have  behaved  myself  valiantly  in  the  conflict, 
if  I  have  made  a  courageous  confession,  if  I  have  borne 
all  that  is  laid  upon  me,  then  the  angel  may  say  to  me, 
'  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God.'  Why  was  this 
word  spoken  to  Abraham  ?  Because  he  spared  not  his 
son.  Let  us  remember  what  the  apostle  says,  namely, 
that  God  spared  not  His  own  son.  Consider  how  God 
enters  into  a  glorious  competition  of  generosity  with 
men.  Abraham  offered  to  God  his  only  son,  and  that 
son  was  restored  to  him,  while  God  has  given  up  His 
immortal  son  to  death  for  us  all.  t  Which  of  you  who 
listen  to  me  will  hear,  in  his  turn,  this  word  of  the 
angel:  "Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,   seeing 

•  "Fide  RxvE  Ixtus  ofFer  filiura  Deo.  Esto  sacerdos  anima;  iilii  Ini." 
Or%en,  "  In  GeneE."  HomU.  7. 

t  "Vide  Deum  magnifica  cum  hominibus  liberal ilale  certantem.  Abraham 
mortalem  filiuni  non  moriluram  oblulit  Deo  ;  Deus  immondem  Clium  ii~~ 
omnibus  tmdidit  morli.''    Ibid.  S. 
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that  thou  hast  not  withheld  son  or  daughter,  money.J 
honour,  ambition,  gain,  but  hast  despised  all,  has^J 
counted  all  but  dust  that  thou  mightest  win  Christ :  thou.« 
hast  sold  all,  and  given  all  to  the  poor,  to  follow  thoj 
Word  of  God  "  ? 

After  some  allegorical  explanations,  the  homily  closes  J 
thus.  "  See  what  it  is  to  lose  anything  for  God  :  it  is  iqI 
reality  to  find  that  which  has  been  forsaken  for  HisJ 
sake  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  The  gospel  promiseaS 
yet  more:  it  promises,  beyond  all  this,  ettrnal  life  in  J 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory  and  dominioa^r 
world  without  end," 

After  the  preaching,  those  who  are  'hearers  only^l 
withdraw,  and  the  first  part  of  the  religious  service 
closes  with  the  prayer  of  the  assembled  congregation, 
which  prostrates  itself  before  God,  except  on  the  Sunday 
and  during  the  Easter  festival,  when  it  remains  stand- 
ing, to  testify  its  faith  in  the  resurrection.  Its  custom 
is  to  turn  towards  the  east.  Its  supplications  first  rise 
to  God  in  deep  silence.  Then  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  voice  of  the  officiating  minister,  who  directs  the 
secret  prayer  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  objects  of 
supplication  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 

"Let  us  all  join,"  he  says,  "in  prayer  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Let  us  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  far  the  holy  Churches,for  the  universal  and  apostolic 
Church,  and  for  this  holy  community.  Let  us  pray  for 
all  bishops,  and  for  me  your  bishop,  for  the  eiders  and 
deacons.  Let  us  pray  for  all  those  who  are  joined 
together  in  marriage,  for  all  women  labouring  of  child. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  them  all !  Let  us  pray  for  all 
those  who  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  charity  and   show 
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mercy  to  the  poor,  and  bring  free-witl  offerings  as 
first-fruits  of   all  their  goods,  that  they  may  receive 
incorruptible  treasure  in  exchange  for  these  perishabli 
things.     Let  usprayforthe  confirmation  of  our  brethi 
newly  enlightened.     Let  us  piay  foi-  the  sick,  that  thei 
may  be  healed  and  preserved  to  the  Church.     Let 
pray  for  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water,  for 
who  are  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  who  are  in  bom 
and  imprisonment  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  f( 
those  who  are  doomed  to  long  captivity.     Let  us  pra] 
for  our  enemies,  who  hate  us  and  persecute  us  for  th( 
name  of  Christ,  that  God  may  turn  their  hearts, 
us  pray  for  all  such  as  have  erred  and  gone  astray. 
Let  us  pray  for  every  Christian  soul.     Save  us,  0  Godj 
and  raise  us  up  in  Thy  compassion.     Let  us  ai 
commit  ourselves  in  the  fulness  of  prayer  to  our  lovini 
God  and  to  His  Christ," 

Sometimes  this  prayer  is  offered  by  the  deacon.  Ii 
that  case,  the  bishop  rises  when  it  is  finished  and  con* 
eludes  the  first  part  of  the  service  by  praying  thus  :— 

"0  Almighty  God,  Thou  who  inhabitest  the  highi 
heaven,  0  holy  God,  who  dwellest  in  Thy  saints,  tl 
one  Lord  and  King,  who  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Chrigl 
hast  given  us  the  knowledge  of  Thy  glory  and  of  Thj 
name,  behold  Thy  flock  which  is  before  Thee  :  keep  i\ 
from  ignorance  and  from  every  evil  way,  give  it  to  wa] 
in  Thy  fear,  to  believe  in  Thee,  and  to  love  Thee  witl 
true  affection.     Hear  Thou  the  prayers  of  Thy  people, 
guard  them  from  evil,  be  Thou  their  leader,  their  keepi 
their  wall  of  defence.     Save  them  by  Thy  truth,  ThJ^] 
word  is  truth,  and  grant  unto  them  eternal  life. '' 


"Consl,  Apos' 
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After  this  prayer,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  edifi^j 
cation  they  might  receive  from  the  preaching  to  which^ 
they  had  just  listened,  the  second  part  of  the  service* 
begins.  In  this  not  even  the  catechumens  about  to  het% 
baptized  are  allowed  to  share. 

"  Let  the  doors  be  closed,"  we  read  in  the  "  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions,"  "that  no  unbeliever  or  profane  per- 
son may  enter."*  Two  deacons  guard  the  gates,  so  that 
none  but  baptized  Christians  shall  come  in.t 

The  eucharistic  service  is  opened  by  what  may  be 
called  the  offertory.  The  communicants  present  their 
offerings  through  the  medium  of  the  deacons.  These 
offerings  consist  not  only  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  fields,  and 
of  the  various  gifts  of  all  nature,  which  are  committed 
to  the  bishop,  as  the  representative  and  recognised  and 
approved  organ  of  the  charities  of  the  Church,  who 
alone  is  capable  of  distributing  to  the  indigent  brethren 
according  to  their  needs.  This  offering  of  gifts  takes 
place  in  perfect  silence  and  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 
Then  follows  the  kiss  of  peace,  given  by  the  men  to  the 
men,  and  by  the  women  to  the  women.  This  act,  so 
beautiful  in  its  significance,  if  it  is  sincere,  is  preceded 
by  an  earnest  word  of  caution,  given  by  the  assisting 

has  told  us  of  the  general  prayer  offered  by  the  whole  assembly.  First,  they 
are  essentially  prayers  at  intercession,  and  differ  in  this  respect  fcuax  the 
eucharistic  prayer  presented  before  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated.  Then 
the  deacon  does  not  offer  the  prayer  in  his  own  name,  but  calls  npon  the 
congr^ation  to  pray  itself :  "Ovdi  iriirrDi  Msmpty  yoto'  —  Safiatiiai  iraurig, 
mvTovi^  Tov  Qtiv  ti&  roO  3(("<'''''5  nirov  x-apoiaiXfow/iEi'.    "Corat.  Apost." 

t  npooijMi  T&q  Qvaiag  vpatv  ijroi  irpoo^opnj  Tif  tTtiatorif  irpoajiipui'' 


•p  yiw 
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deacon.     "  See  that  thou  hast  nothing  against  tbji 
brother;  hypocrisy  be  far  from  us!""' 

After  the  offertory  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  s 
prefatory  to  the  eucharistic  service  properly  so  callei 
the  sacred  mystery  begins. 

The  bishop  takes  his  place  before  the  table  of  tlfl 
Eucharist  and  opens  the  service  with  these  words : —  i 

"Bishop. — The  Lord  be  with  you. 

"Congregation. — And  with  thy  spirit. 

"  BisJtop. — Lift  up  your  hearts. 

"  Congregation. — We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 

"Bishop. — Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 
is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty  that  we  shoul^ 
give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  AlmighQEj 
Everlasting  God,  and  that  we  should  celebrate  the  Eiv 
charist  in  Thy  name.  It  is  meet  that  our  mouth  should 
not  cease  to  glorify  Thee  day  or  night,  that  our  lips  a 
heart  should  keep  no  silence  in  Thy  praise.  O  Tho^ 
who  hast  made  the  heaven  and  all  that  is  therein,  thd 
earth  and  that  which  is  upon  it,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  tl^ 
fountains  of  water,  the  pools  and  all  that  is  in  ther 
Thou  who  hast  made  man  in  Thine  own  image  naS 
likeness,  and  hadst  placed  him  in  the  bliss  of  paradise;' 
though  he  has  fallen,  Thou  hast  not  despised  nor  for- 
saken him,  but  Thou  hast  come  to  him,  calling  hira 
and  drawing  him  to  Thyself  by  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  now  Thou  dost  renew  him  by  this  heavenly  mystery. 
And  Thou  hast  wrought  all  this  work  by  Thy  wisdom, 
which  is  the  true  Light,  by  Thy  only  Son,  our  Lord 
and  God,  jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  Him  we  bring  this 
sacrifice  of  praise  in  Thy  name,  as  in  the  name  of 

•  51^  Tii-  nari  uvoc,  lit/ ris  iii  iirocpciru.     "Const.  Apoat."  ii.  57. 
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Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     We  brinj;  to  Thee,  OM 
Lord,   not  a  sacrifice  of  blood,*   but  this  reasonable  ' 
sacrifice,  which  all  the  nations  offer  to  Thee,  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  for 
great  is  Thy  name.    In  all  places  and  among  all  people 
they  present  to  Thee  incense,  sacrifice,  and  offering." 

This  eucharistic  character  of  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
which  excludes  all  idea  of  expiation,  since  it  is  stated  in 
the  thanksgiving  prayer  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
living  and  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  redeemed  Church, 
is  marked  still  more  emphatically  in  the  following 
words :  "  0  Lord,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee  by  Thy 
well-beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent 
in  the  last  times  to  be  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
the  angel  of  Thy  counsel.  It  is  by  Him,  the  Word  who 
comes  forth  from  Thee,  that  Thou  hast  done  all.  Thou 
didst  send  Him  from  heaven  into  the  womb  of  a  virgin. 
He  was  made  flesh  and  born  of  the  virgin.  He  was 
manifested  to  be  Thy  Son  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  He 
might  fulfil  all  Thy  will,  and  by  stretching  out  His 
hands  on  the  cross,  might  bring  a  new  people  unto 
Thee.  He  suffered  to  deliver  the  sufferers  who  believe 
in  Him.  By  Thy  will  He  endured  His  Passion,  that 
He  might  overcome  death,  break  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
trample  him  under  His  feet,  raise  the  saints,  and  show 
forth  the  resurrection  life."t 

After  this  prayer  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  com- 
munion are  taken  from  the  table  of  offerings  and  placed 
upon  the  eucharistic  table.     At  this  moment  the  Chris- 

*  Ilpottffpo/io'  rj)y  Xofvajti  tai  avaifiaicTm  Xarpeiav  tovt^v.     Bunsen, 
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tian  heart  overflows  with  thanksgivings.  It  appears 
that  the  supplicatory  prayer,  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  service,  was  repeated  at  this  point 
by  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Origen.  This,  at  least,  is 
what  we  infer  from  the  Greek  liturgy  of  Mark,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Ethiopian  liturgj-. 
If  this  was  the  case,  the  supplicatory  prayer  previous 
to  the  Eucharist  was  probably  much  abridged,  the  ex- 
panded form  being  reserved  for  the  eucharistic  prayer 
offered  by  a  deacon  standing  before  the  communion 
table.  Some  of  the  expressions  thus  given  to  the 
desires  of  the  Christian  heart  are  full  of  a  sublime 
and  tender  poetry.  Never  was  trust  in  the  immense 
goodness  of  God  expressed  more  touchingly  than  in 
this  fragment.  "Beside  Thee  we  know  none.  Thou 
art  our  God,  the  Hope  of  the  desolate,  the  Helper  of 
the  forsaken,  the  Lifter-up  of  the  fallen,  the  Port  of 
the  shipwrecked.  Thou  art  the  Physician  of  souls 
and  of  bodies."* 

The  benefits  of  Providence  in  sustaining  the  physical 
life  are  enumerated  and  described  in  words  which  carry 
us  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  in  the  following 
passage : — "  Send  the  fertilising  rains  upon  the  thirsty 
lands;  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  it  may  flourish 
again  under  the  copious  showers.  Let  the  waters  of 
the  river  rise  so  high,  that  our  fields  may  be  refreshed 
and  made  fruitful.  Bless,  O  God,  and  crown  the  year 
with  the  treasures  of  Thy  bounty  for  the  poor,  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  and  strangers ;  for  the  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  Thee." 

These  petitions  may  probably  not  always  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  eucharistic  prayer,  and  they  appear  to 
"  Anlenicieca,"  iiL  109. 


belong  more  properly  to  the  former  part  of  the  s 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  prayers  which  follow,  and 
which  are  commemorative  of  the  Christians  who  had 
gone  before  their  brethren  into  heaven. 

"  May  the  souls  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  rest  in  Thee.  Remember  Thou  our 
fathers,  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs — 
every  soul  which  has  believed  in  Christ.  We  remember 
them  thus  to-day  that  thou  mayest  give  them  rest  in 
Thy  heavenly  kingdom.*  Give  us  to  have  our  part 
and  our  heritage  with  all  Thy  saints." 

The  prayer  for  the  Christians  who  had  brought  their 
offerings  to  the  bishop  is  appropriate  at  the  moment 
when  the  bread  and  wine  had  just  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  offerings.     It  runs  tlius  : — 

"  Receive,  0  God,  in  Thy  holy  heaven  and  upon  the 
spiritual  altar  of  Thy  high  sanctuary,  by  the  hand  of 
Thine  archangel,  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  of  those 
who  desire  to  present  them  to  Thee,  without  regarding 
the  measure  of  their  offerings,  whether  they  be  small  or 
great,  public  or  private,  or  even  if  Thy  servajits  have 
nothing  to  bring  Thee  but  their  desire.  Receive  our 
sacrifices  to-day  as  Thou  didst  accept  that  of  Abel  and 
those  of  Abraham  and  of  Zacharias,  as  Thou  didst  re- 
ceive the  alms  of  the  centurion  Cornelius  and  the  two 
mites  of  the  widow;  and  give  to  Thy  servants  heavenly 
gifts  in  exchange  for  these  which  are  earthly." 

The  prayer  concludes  with  a  comprehensive  doxology, 
inviting  the  whole  creation  to  praise  God.  The  bishop 
says : — 

"  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory  by  the 

*  Tie  ifnix^S  ivavavaov.     Bunaen,  "  Antenictena,"  p.  II3. 
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manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  our  God, 
Saviour.     Purify,  0  God,  the  sacrifice  of  c 
by  the  illumination  of  Thy  Spirit." 

Still  standing  before  the  table,  the  bishop  repeats  tb 
words  of  the  institution  : — 

"  When  He  had  taken  the  bread,  Jesus  Christ  gave 
thanks  and  said  :  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is 
broken  for  you.'  In  the  same  manner  He  took  the  cup, 
saying :  "  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you.  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me,'  " 

The  consecration  prayer  is  then  pronounced. 

"The  Bishop.  —  O  King  of  heaven.  Almighty  God, 
remembering  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  we  present  to  Thee  this  bread  and  this 
wine,  which  are  Thine,  and  which  we  owe  to  Thy  bounty. 
We  ask  Thee,  O  God  of  goodness,  who  lovest  man, 
pour  out  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  upon  this  bread  and 
this  cup,  the  offering  of  Thy  Church.  Give  holiness  to 
all  who  partake  of  it,  that  they  may  be  filled  with  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  in  confirmation  of  their  faith.  May  they 
praise  and  magnify  Thee  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  be  honour  and  glory  to  Thee  in  Thy  holy  Church, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

"  The  People. — As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  shall  be,  world  without  end." 

An  earnest  prayer  follows,  that  the  communicants 
may  worthily  partake  of  the  sacrament  with  purified 
hearts.  This  is  often  concluded  by  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  people. 

"  Lord  Lord,"  exclaims  the  bishop,  taking  up  the 
fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  in  Thy  bound- J 
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less  compassion  Thou  knowest  that  our  great  weakness  ' 
renders  victory  impossible  to  us.  With  the  temptation, 
give  Thou  the  way  of  escape  and  the  victory.  O  God 
Almighty,  while  we  receive  this  holy  mystery,  give  us 
strength  that  we  may  not  sin;  bless  us  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom,  with  Thyself  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
power  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.* 

"The  Deacon. — Ye  who  stand,  bow  your  heads.  0 
eternal  Lord,  who  knowest  all  secret  things,  Thy  people 
have  bowed  the  head  before  Thee,  and  they  have  broken 
the  hardness  of  their  heart  and  of  their  flesh. t  Look 
down  from  heaven  and  bless  these  our  brethren  and 
sisters.  Incline  Thine  ear  unto  them  and  hear  their 
prayer.  Strengthen  them  by  the  might  of  Thy  right 
hand,  and  keep  them  from  ail  evil.  Guard  Thou  their 
soul  and  body.  Increase  their  faith  and  our  faith  and 
fear,  in  the  name  of  Thy  only  Son,  to  whom,  as  to  Thee 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  and  power,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen," 

A  people  thus  prostrate  before  God,  presenting  itself 
to  Him  in  the  full  surrender  of  soul  and  spirit  —  this  is  i 
the  great  and  living  sacrifice  of  the  Church.     It  is  a  | 

•  We  have  combined  in  this  passage  the  two  versions  of  the  liturgy  ol 
Mark.  Bunseo,  "Antenic3eiia,"iii.  pp.  116,  117.  In  both  we  find  the  same 
juxtaposi^on  of  the  spiritualist  and  sacnunentarian  point  of  view,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  what  are  interpolations.  In  the 
Greek  versiori,  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  form  part  of  the  offering  of 
comandwine:  Td  aa  In  tHi' a^v  iaipiuv  rpiinOiiKaiiii/ Iviiirior  aov.  Nothing 
can  be  more  correct  than  this  expression,  which  however  is  soon  overladen 
with  glosses,  implying  a  sort  of  magical  transformation  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  but  without  saying  anything  definite.  Thj  Greek  do- 
cnment  is  also  superior  to  the  Ethia|jian,  in  that  it  represents  the  assembly 
as  asking  the  Holy  Spirit  first  for  those  who  are  to  partake,  before  invoking 
it  on  the  dements  themselves;  'E^'  i)iiag  eiti  im  roi[  lifirout  tovtov^  mi  iTri 
j-i  iroTJipia  7-oSrn. 

t  "  Declinavenmt  tibi  capita  sua  populus  tnuset  tibi  sabjecerunt  duritiem 
cordis  et  camis. "     Bunsen,  "  AnteniCKna,"  p.  120. 
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moment  of  the  deepest  solemnity,  and  the  surrender 
thus  made  has  now  only  to  be  sealed  by  the  actual  f 
taking  of  the   sacrament.     The  voice   of  the  bishtq 
breaks  the  silence. 

"  Holy  things  to  the  holy. 

"  The  People.— One  holy  God  the  Father, 
One  holy  God  the  Son, 
One  holy  God  the  Spirit." 

Mere  words  cannot  suffice  to  express  the  exalt« 
feeling  of  the  Church  at  the  moment  of  receiving  t 
pledges  of  redeeming  love.  It  breaks  forth  into  one  Q 
the  psalms  of  praise.  Psalm  xxxiv.  Sometimes  ' 
Church  also  repeats  that  sublime  psalm  which  expressi 
for  all  time  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of  the  soul  a 
God :   "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks." 

While  the  inspired  hymn  is  still  reverberating,  t 
eucharistic  bread  is  broken  and  the  cup  is  passed  fro 
hand  to  hand.     Then  the  closing  prayer  ascends. 

"  0  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savto^ 
Jesus  Christ,  we  give  Thee  thanks  that  we  have  beei 
made  partakers  of  Thy  holy  mystery.  Grant  that  ] 
may  not  be  to  our  condemnation,  but  to  the  renewing^ 
our  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  Jesus  Christ."* 

The  service  closes  with  this  benediction  : — 

"  The  Bishop. — The  Lord  be  with  you  all.  O  etemsl 
God,  who  reignest  over  all,  Father  of  Our  Lord  an3* 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  protect  and  help  these  Thy  ser- 
vants. May  Thy  holy  angels  be  their  guard.  Stablish 
them  in  Thy  fear  by  Thine  excellent  majesty.  Purify 
their  minds  that  they  may  think  Thy  thoughts;  give 
ihem  to  believe  Thy  truth,  to  desire  Thy  will;  grant 
them  Thy  peace  and  pardon  by  Thy  Son. 

•  Eiijiflpurraiiiiiv  am,     Bimsen,  " Antenicienn, "  p.  3; 
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•*  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

"  Tlie  People.— And  with  Thy  spirit. 

"  The  Bishop. — Go  in  peace." 

Such  was  the  celebration  of  Christian  worship  in  the 
third  century.  Dangerous  innovations  had  crept  into 
it,  but  it  still  retained  much  of  its  simple  grandeur  and 
a  fervour  of  prayer  and  praise,  which  made  it  a  true  act 
of  adoration,  a  real  and  spiritual  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Church  to  God.  There  was  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
art,  though  there  was  true  poetry  in  the  fervent  utter- 
ances of  these  devout  hearts.  The  free  spirit  of  God 
still  breathed  through  their  simple  forms,  bowing  the 
penitent  soul  in  the  dust,  and  then  lifting  it  up  with  the 
joy  of  pardon  and  the  strength  of  gratitude.  There  is 
as  yet  no  altar  in  the  churches,  but  there  is  an  altar  in 
every  heart ;  and  nowhere  does  more  sweet  incense  arise 
from  that  altar  than  in  the  pretorium  and  the  arena, 
where  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  shed. 

We  have  reproduced  at  some  length  the  rather  mono-  ' 
tonous  prayers  of  the  Church,  because  through  them  we 
understand  what  was  the  atmosphere  of  devotion  in 
which  the  early  Christians  lived  and  moved  —  that 
atmosphere  which  preserved  them  from  the  defilements 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  the 
highest  virtues  and  most  heroic  sufferings.  In  this  way 
we  learn  also  how  Christ  was  regarded  by  the  early 
Church.  He  was  at  once  the  creating  Word  and  the 
pitying  Saviour ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  brother  and 
friend  of  man.  No  languagecould  be  too  ardent  to  express 
the  tender  veneration  in  which  He  was  held.  Henca 
Unitarianism,  in  its  very  first  manifestations,  appeared  i 
as  a  heresy  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind.     Faitb 
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in  the  Christ- God  was  written  in  the  depths  of  tl| 
Christian  soul ;  every  prayer  breathed  this  faith,  which 
was  indeed  its  very  life.  Never  to  the  Church  of  these 
early  ages  would  the  Master  have  said  as  to  the  Pharisee 
of  Nain,  "  I  came  into  thy  house ;  thou  gavest  me  no 
kiss."  The  sinful  woman  who  washed  His  feet  with 
tears  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  was 
not  more  full  of  love  than  the  martyr  Church.  What 
in  truth  is  the  Church  but  a  pardoned  sinner,  worship- 
ping her  Redeemer? 

The  worship  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was 
the  ordinary  worship,  whether  celebrated  every  day,  as 
in  Egj'pt,  or  on  the  Lord's  day  alone.  We  have  also 
described  the  special  observances  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  baptism,  and  the  Easter  festival.  The 
most  touching  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  early  Church 
was  undoubtedly  the  burial  of  the  martyrs  in  the  crypt 
of  the  catacombs,  by  the  dim  light  of  torches,  and  to  the 
music  of  hymns  of  faith  and  hope.  But  as  Christianity 
is  a  religion  which  extends  its  influence  over  the  whole 
life,  it  was  important  for  us  to  form  an  exact  and  just 
idea  not  only  of  such  special  ceremonials,  but  of  the 
habitual  worship  of  the  Church.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  united  worship  that  the  Christian  life  was  constantly 
renewed,  and  that  a  spirit  of  devotion  became  its 
habitual  characteristic.  This  harmony  between  public 
worship  and  the  service  of  God  in  the  daily  life  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  sincere  and  unpharisaical 
religion.  This  will  be  abundantly  evident  in  the  picture 
we  have  yet  to  give  of  the  moral  life  of  the  Christians 
in  the  midst  of  paganism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB   PRINCIPLE    OF    THE     MORAL    REFORMS    WROUGHT  j 
BY   THB   CHURCH    COMPARED    WITH    THE    ATTEMPTS 
AT  SOCIAL   RENOVATION   IN   THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE. 

§  I. — Principle  of  the  Social  Reforms  of  tite  Church. 

We  have  been  tracing  the  development  of  Christianity   ^ 
within  the  Church,  its  organisation  and  discipline,  and  . 
the  institution  of  a  worship  in  harmony  with  its  prin- 
ciples.    As  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  religion  of  | 
human  redemption  was  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God, 
it  abolished  all  that  had  been  separative  in  the  earlier 
dispensation.     In  the  sphere  of  Church  government  it 
created  a  religious    equality,  every   Christian  being  a 
priest  and  king,  with  free  access  to  God.    In  the  sphere 
of  worship,  every  home  was  made  a  sanctuary,  every  1 
day  a  holy  day,  the  entire  life  a  spiritual  sacrifice.    Not   ■ 
only  is  every  redeemed  man  called  to  the  service  of  God, 
to  the  abrogation  of  any  priestly  caste,  but  his  whole  ex- 
istence is  to  be  consecrated  and  permeated  by  the  same 
principle.     The  whole  moral  life  is  embraced  by  this 
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new  law.     Let  it  once  be  recognised  that  every  day  a 
every  hour  of  the  day  belongs  to  the  service  of  G« 
and   it  follows  that  every  form  of  human  activity  n 
be  made  subservient  to  this  one  great  aim  of  life. 

Holding  these  principles,  Christianity  necessarily  r 
pudiated  that  pagan  dualism  which,  identifying  matter 
with  evil,  either  led  to  absolute  asceticism  in  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  evil  element  it  despaired  of  subduing,  or 
gave  the  rein  to  evil  as  to  a  wild  force  not  capable  of 
being  brought  under  the  yoke  of  morality.  The  new 
religion,  on  the  contrary,  freely  recognises  all  the  great 
elements  of  social  life — the  family,  the  service  of  the 
state,  productive  labour,  art— but  makes  them  all  sub- 
serve its  great  end — the  glory  of  God,  and  infuses  into 
them  all  its  distinctive  spirit — holiness.  It  is  destined 
thus  to  become  in  time  a  most  important  social  reformer, 
though  its  reforms  may  for  a  long  period  not  be  felt 
beyond  the  inner  circle  of  the  home.  Thus  will  be 
gradually  formed  a  force  of  opinion  which  will  eventually 
become  paramount  and  change  the  whole  face  of  society. 

We  must  be  prepared,  however,  to  find  that  in  this 
sphere,  as  in  that  of  worship  and  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  the  Church  will  soon  sink  below  its  first 
high  ideal.  Failing  to  renovate  completely  the  natural 
life,  it  will  easily  be  led  again  to  seek  perfection  after 
the  manner  of  the  Brahmin,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to 
revive  the  old  dualism.  Asceticism,  so  far  from  being 
a  higher  form  of  Christianity,  is  in  its  essence  a  confes- 
sion of  defeat,  an  abdication  of  the  just  claim  to  govern 
and  transform  the  whole  life;  and  the  growth  of  asceti- 
cism gives  the  measure  of  this  failure.  But  the  defeat 
is  at  the  most  but  partial,  and  before  it  is  acceptei 
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Christianity  has  had  time  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  family  and  social  life.  Before  the  i' 
shall  have  arisen  of  setting  up  a  standard  of  Christian 
peri"ection  attainable  only  by  the  elect  few,  while  the 
masses,  to  whom  its  realisation  is  impossible,  shall  be 
consigned  to  a  state  of  semi-holiness,  Christianity  will 
have  sown  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  its  disciples  that 
seed  of  which  modern  society,  in  spite  of  all  its  blemishes, 
is  the  noble  offspring. 

The  new  religion  was  very  far  from  declaring  war 
against  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  civil  institutions;  it 
indeed  felt  itself  to  be  the  sustaining  power  of  that 
Empire,  as  of  all  human  society,  which,  but  for  it,  would 
soon  have  been  disintegrated.  One  of  its  early  apolo- 
gists, who  breathed  its  purest  spirit,  likened  it  to  the 
soul  in  the  body,  which,  though  an  invisible  presence, 
unites,  all  the  parts  and  makes  it  a  living  whole,  Sc 
Christianity  is  the  sustaining  force  in  the  world,  as  re- 
storing those  principles  of  morality  which  are  the  true 
life  of  all  human  society.*  Such  teaching  is  altogether 
alien  to  the  mystical  asceticism  which  flees  with  heaven- 
directed  eyes  to  the  desert,  whence  it  expects  to  see  the 
avenging  fire  come  down  to  consume  a  doomed  world. 

If  we  try  to  determine  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
great  reforms  effected  by  the  early  Church  in  the  humble 
sphere  of  private  life,  we  discover  that  they  all  tend  to 
revive  the  true  idea  of  humanity,  to  destroy  the  barriers 
by  which  men  are  divided,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of 
mankind,  which  paganism  always  ignores.  Every  in- 
stitution (political  or  domestic}  of  the  ancient  world  was 
based  upon  inequality.  Man  was  never  regarded  simply 
■  "  Epistle  to  Diognetus,"  e.  6. 
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as  man,  but  always  according  to  his  nationality,  1 
condition,  sex,  age  —  all  of  which  formed  so  maw 
grounds  of  distinction  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law,  to 
which  there  could  therefore  be  no  appeal  for  even- 
handed  justice.  It  could  not  be  othenvise  so  long  as  the 
pagan  idea  prevailed,  for  the  tine  human  idea  is  only 
revealed  in  the  light  of  the  Divine.  There  must  be 
faith  in  one  common  Father  of  all,  before  the  natural  or 
artificial  differences  among  men  will  sink  to  their  true 
proportions. 

Judaism,  which  was  founded  entirely  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  had  laid  down  a  much  broader 
basis  than  paganism  for  the  family  life,  but  it  main- 
tained sharply  the  distinction  between  nations,  as  it  was 
indeed  constrained  to  do  by  its  fundamental  law,  for- 
bidding all  contact  with  strange  peoples.  Israel  alone 
was  the  holy  and  elect  race,  yet  even  Israel  was  destined 
subsequently  to  open  its  ranks  to  the  Gentiles,  for  the 
idea  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  great  human  family  was 
discernible  above  its  stern  exclusiveness  as  its  grand 
final  development.  It  shone  like  a  distant  star  on  the 
prophetic  horizon,  but  too  remote  to  have  any  appreci- 
able effect  on  existing  institutions.  Christianity,  while 
accepting  the  religious  idea  of  Mosaism,  gave  it  singular 
extension.  The  gospel  was  monotheism,  softened  and 
shorn  of  its  lightnings ;  the  religion  of  Calvary,  unlike 
that  of  Sinai,  holds  out  fatherly  arms  of  love  to  all  who 
seek  pardon  and  reconciliation  in  their  embrace.  Chris- 
tianity alone  therefore  could  use  in  their  full  significance 
those  words  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  moral  and  social 
reforms:  "In  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free."     The  immediate  application  of 
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such  a  principle  to  the  family  is  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era,  and,  1  introducing  a  change  in  social  customs, 
paves  the  way  for  a  change  in  the  law.  Justin  Martyr 
says:  "  We  who  refused  to  receive  strangers  into  our 
houses  because  of  the  difference  of  manners,  now  since 
we  have  known  Christ  make  no  difficulty  of  living  with 
any  man."* 

The  God  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  Supreme  Love ; 
He  is  also  spotless  purity,  perfect  hoUness :  and  this 
holiness  had  been  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ  in 
a  human  form,  full  of  simplicity  and  gentleness.  This 
life  was  to  be  reflected  in  that  of  His  disciples,  and  to 
make  itself  felt  in  every  reiation.  Thus  the  Christian 
family  is  not  merely  enlarged  and  delivered  from  the 
harsh  exclusiveness  of  paganism,  but  is  also  saved  from 
the  corruption  which  destroyed  all  the  bonds  of  family 
affection.  These  bonds  were  regarded  by  the  pagans  as 
at  once  oppressive  and  degrading.  This  second  reform 
effected  by  Christianity  is  closely  connected  with  the 
first;  the  same  principle  which  vindicates  the  unity  and 
equality  of  men  secures  purity  also.  Regarding  every 
man  as  one  of  God's  creatures,  and  one  of  Christ's 
redeemed  ones,  the  Christian  will  recognise  every  man 
as  a  brother  and  an  equal,  and  will  not  dare  therefore 
to  make  any  the  mere  plaything  of  his  own  pleasure,  or 
to  defile  in  him  the  image  of  the  Creator.  He  knows 
also  that  he  is  bound  to  reflect  that  image  with  ever- 
growing clearness  and  purity  in  his  own  soul  and  life. 
He  believes  in  a  God  whose  goodness  is  not  weakness, 
and  who,  in  the  bold  and  poetical  language  of  Scripture, 

(Ufili^f  iTtKpiviiav  roi  Xpiuroi  o/JoJiaiTOi  j-ifoufvot.     Juslin,  "Apol.' 
p.  6l.  Cologne  Edition,  1636. 
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is  a  consuming  fire  for  all  that  is  evil.  Thus,  the  r 
religion,  so  far  from  deserting  the  world,  as  has  be« 
unjustly  said,  or  rejecting  any  of  the  various  elements*) 
ordinary  life,  strives  to  purify  and  exalt  them.  It  i 
engages  the  true  idea  of  humanity  from  the  liraitationrf' 
and  alloy  by  which  it  had  been  fettered  and  obscured, 
and  brings  it  out  into  liberty  and  purity.  Humanity 
finds  that  it  really  gains  by  that  which  seems  its  loss  of 
freedom;  for  the  immunities  which  paganism  granted 
in  the  spheres  of  public  and  private  life  and  of  art,  were 
but  as  the  canker  and  the  worm  eating  away  its  very 
life.  In  renouncing  this  false  freedom  it  enters  on  a 
new  and  nobler  career;  the  ideal  of  the  family,  of  the 
state,  of  art,  all  come  forth  purified  and  ennobled  from 
the  fiery  crucible.  The  flame  of  sacrifice  consumes 
only  the  dross,  and  purifies  all  the  gold  that  is  cast 
into  it. 

It  will  be  our  task  to  trace  this  social  regeneration 
wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  various  spheres  in  which 
it  was  silently  carried  on  ;  while  we  note  at  the  same 
time  the  partial  falling  away  from  its  true  principles, 
which  ended  in  the  ascetic  life  and  teaching  of  some  of 
its  noblest  and  most  devoted  sons. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  moral  pro- 
gress effected  by  Christianity  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  without  first  attempting  to  realise  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Greco-Roman  society  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  placed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  picture  already 
given  in  our  introductory  chapters,  of  the  period  known 
sometimes  as  the  Decline,  sometimes  as  the  Peace,  of 
the  Empire,  according  to  the   more   severe   or   more 
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lenient  judgment  of  the  historian.     We  shall  confine  • 
ourselves  to  a  few  important  points,  only  touching  on-j 
the  intellectual  movement  of  which  we  have  already  1 
spoken,  in  bo  far  as  it  bears  on  social  life.     No  period  T 
of  history  has  given  rise  to  so  many  contradictions,  now  I 
extolled  and  now  decried  in   unqualified  terms  by  the  I 
apologist   and  controversialist,   as   the  one  sought  to  I 
exalt  Christianity  and  the  other  to  detract  from  it,  byl 
exaggerating  either  the  good  or  the  bad  elements  in  the! 
state  of  society  in  the  midst  of  which  it  appeared.     It  ' 
is  needful  for  us  to  set  aside  every  such  prejudice  and 
preconceived  idea,  and  to  recognise  in  this  memorable 
era  the  most  remarkable  admixture  ever  seen  of  good 
and  evil.     Nothing  in  history  is  so  vile  as  the  depths  of 
this  old  world  ;  nothing  can  be  purer,  more  noble,  than  . 
its  lofty  heights.     But  we  want  to  know  if  these  are  -  - 
isolated  heights,  or  if  from   them  there  flow  healing 
streams  into  the  plain  below  ;  if  the  pure  air  breathed 
at  that  altitude  is  capable  of  reaching  and  reanimating 
the  depressed  strata  of  society  beneath  ;  if  the  crowned 
sages  who  reflect  deathless  renown  on  the  human  intel- 
lect can  do  more  than  cast  a  ray  of  far-off  lustre  on  the 
future  of  a  world  which  they  have  no  power  to  regene- 
rate. We  want  to  know  how  the  reform  of  Christianity 
was  accomplished  in  a  world  of  such  conflicting  ele- 
ments,  where    the   wrecks    of   obsolete    customs   and 
ancient  systems  form  a  restless  chaos,  out  of  which  a 
new  creation  can  only  be  evolved  by  the  inbreathing  of 
a  new  and  mighty  spirit. 
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§  2. — Pagan  Family  Life.* 
A  certain  amelioration  of  manners  is  to  be  traced  a 
coincident  with  the  expansion  of  thought  in  the  e 
days  of  the  Empire.  But  the  fundamental  principle  0 
ancient  Roman  society  remained,  and,  though  for  i 
time  modified,  might  reassert  itself  at  any  moment  i: 
all  its  rude  severity.  The  separatism  which  sacrificed 
the  idea  of  humanity  to  secondary  and  artificial  differ- 
ences, did  not  yield  to  the  aspirations  of  the  lofty  spirits 
who  were  above  and  in  advance  of  their  age;  it  still 
held  sway  in  the  family  and  in  the  forum,  though  tem- 
pered more  than  of  old  by  considerations  of  equity  and 
benevolence.  The  ancient  beliefs  on  which  it  rested  had 
grown  dim  and  dull,  but  no  faith  powerful  enough  to 
write  a  new  law  upon  the  conscience  and  to  transform 
the  institutions  of  society  had  come  to  take  their  place. 

*  In  reference  to  the  efforts  after  socii!  refonn  in  iJie  Roman  Empire,  we 
like  as  our  authorities  the  writers  of  the  limes,  especinlly  the  comic  poets 
and  anthois  of  letters  and  romuices.  Of  modem  works  we  quote  from  the 
following ; — 

I.  Foremost  and  of  primary  importance,  the  inscriptions  of  Orelli  com- 
pleted 1:^  Henzen.  "  Inscrtptionuni  latinarum  selectaium  amplissima  col- 
lectio  ad  iUuslrandani  Romanic  aniiquitatis  disdplinam  accoiiunodAta. 
Oreilius.     Henzen,  Turin,  1828-1856. 

a.  DarslellunseE  aus  Siltenaeschichte  Roms.     Two  vols:     By  L.  Fried- 

3.  "Handbnch  der  Rtcmischen  Alterthiimer,"  begonnen  Ton  W.  A. 
Bffikef  forteeseiit  von  Joachim  Mirquardt,  funfter  IheiL  Rcemische  Privalik]- 
therthiimer,  Leipzig,  1564. 

4,  "  La  Religion  romaine  d'Augnste  aux  Antonini. "  By  Auguste  Bossier. 
Two  vols.     Paris,  llachelte,  1874. 

S  "Histoircdes  Romains  dcpuis  les  temps  lesplus  recules  jusqu'4  la  iin 
du  tkgne  des  Antonina."  By  Victor  Duniy.     Vol.  v.     Hachette,  1876. 

6.  "  Essai  historique  sur  la  societe  civile  dans  le  monde  remain  et  snr  sa 
Irinsfotmation  par  le  Christiinisme."  A  work  by  Charles  Schmidt,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Faculty  of  Strasbomg,  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
.\cademy. 

7.  " Les  apfitres i "  "Saint  Paul;"  "L'Antechrist."   By  Ernest  Renao. 
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We  must  be  under  no  mistake  :  radical  changes  in  I9C 
gislation,  though  they  may  be  embodied  in  the  cold  a 
abstract  formulas  of  jurisprudence,  have  always  orig- 
inated in  the  warm  and  living  impulses  of  a  nation's 
heart,  and  these  are  stirred  by  nothing  less  than  a  moral 
revolution.  This  was  the  great  need  of  the  Roman 
world  at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  The  gross 
imperfections  of  its  legislature  were  largely  due  to  the 
decadence  of  the  religious  faith  which  used  to  be  its 
mainspring.  As  no  new  faith  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old,  it  was  only  a  scornful  or  licentious  scepticism 
which  removed  without  destroying  the  ancient  barriers 
between  class  and  class,  and  unhappily  abolished  moral 
no  less  than  social  restraints.  The  family  relation  was 
at  once  enlarged  and  perverted  under  the  Empire,  and 
it  lost  in  purity  far  more  than  it  gained  in  freedom.  It 
ran  the  risk  of  perishing  from  the  loss  of  all  religious 
faith,  without  being  really  enfranchised  from  the  old 
bondage  of  class  to  class,  'The  broader  ideas  of  hu- 
manity which  began  to  circulate  in  the  midst  of  this 
increasing  degradation  of  manners,  were  like  the  mirage 
rising  from  the  marsh — a  false  and  fugitive  light,  tend- 
ing only  to  mislead. 

It  is  as  true  of  society  as  of  the  individual  man,  that 
life  is  not  sustained  by  bread  alone ;  it  needs  the  moral 
and  religious  element  which  alone  gives  it  consistency, 
making  law  triumph  over  force,  a  certain  fixed  order 
over  the  license  of  conflicting  passion  and  self-interest. 
Law  can  only  exist  where  moral  obligation  is  recognised, 
and  moral  obligation  in  a  nation  is  always  based  upon 
religious  faith.  As  Sophocles  has  nobly  said,  there  is  a 
god  in  every  law.  The  city  of  ancient  times  owed  all 
VOL.  IV.  2J. 
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its  strength  and  all  its  weakness  to  the  idea  of  a  god 
upon  which  it  was  based.  It  was  this  idea  which 
gave  it  cohesion  and  durabiUty.  The  religious  belief 
which  ia  Greece  and  Rome  governed  the  formation  and 
preservation  of  the  city  was  singularly  powerful.*  It 
first  reigned  in  the  family,  of  which  the  fatherland  was 
but  the  natural  extension.  Now,  in  the  family — strange 
as  it  is  must  we  not  admit  it  ? — the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence is  the  memory  of  those  who  are  no  more.  It  seems 
as  though  the  immortal  spirit  would  assert  its  majesty 
through  the  pale,  death-stricken  face  ;  the  dead  are  not 
lost ;  and  over  the  open  grave  where  a  father  is  laid, 
many  a  child  has  caught  its  first  glimpse  of  a  higher 
world  unknown.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  hovers  around, 
men  feel  the  divinity  in  it,  and  to  worship  the  Manes, 
after  the  ashes  had  been  placed  under  the  family 
hearthstone  (which  henceforward  became  a  sacred 
place),  was  a  natural  instinct  of  the  heart.  This  do- 
mestic worship  of  the  Manes  and  Penates  is  the  primi- 
tive worship  of  the  family.  Around  the  hearth,  which 
was  at  once  tomb  and  altar,  the  family  gathered  ;  every 
meal  commenced  with  a  libation  to  the  Manes.  In 
their  presence  every  defilement  must  be  cleansed,  and 
no  sacrifice  neglected  which  could  bring  them  honour. 
There  must  assuredly  have  been  a  great  moral  power  in 
that  deep  feeling  of  mingled  tenderness  and  terror, 
which  placed  the  whole  life  of  the  family  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  departed  and  deified  ancestry;  but  to  the 
same  feeling  the  family  in  these  times  owed  its  stern 
exclusiveness.  Nothing  could  be  more  inhospitable 
than  a  hearth  which  belonged  only  to  the  direct  male 
•  "La  Cile  antique,"    By  Fustcl  de  Coulanges.     Pnris,  Hachetle. 
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descendants  of  the  house.  The  supreme  object  of  vene- 
ration in  such  a  home  is  the  progenitor,  who  is  supposed 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  life  which  has  sprung  from 
him,  and  who  has  bequeathed  the  laiiipade  vita  to  his 
heir.  He  alone  is  the  priest  of  the  house,  and  none  but 
his  direct  descendants  can  share  in  the  sacrifice.  A 
stranger  would  profane  the  sacred  act,  and  his  presence 
would  be  enough  to  trouble  the  Manes  ;  thus  the  ances- 
tral tomb  is  carefully  concealed  beneath  a  stone  known 
only  to  the  family.  The  worship  of  the  dead  is  essen- 
tially a  family  rite,  as  is  indicated  by  the  expressive 
term  parentare.*  The  dead  who  has  left  no  son  receives 
no  offerings,  says  Lucian.  t  Thus  the  family  lives  in  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  even  within  this  little  world  the 
same  principle  of  separation  prevails.  The  woman 
anly  takes  part  in  the  domestic  worship  through  the 
man ;  it  is  through  her  father  while  she  lives  in  his 
house,  and  afterwards  through  her  husband,  that  she 
is  associated  in  the  family  rites — hence  her  perpetual 
minority  and  civil  incapacity.  The  child  stands  to 
the  father  in  the  same  relation  of  dependence;  he  is 
only  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  when  he  has  been 
recognised  and  accepted  by  him,  and  he  remains  under 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  representative  of  the  lars 
familiayis.  Originally,  the  slaves  had  no  right  in  the 
sacrifice;  they  were  the  excommunicated  ones  of  the 
house,  and  might  be  used  for  any  vile  purpose.  The 
rights  of  the  family  absolutely  exclude  the  broader 
rights  of  humanity  ;  the  two  are  in  direct  contradiction, 
BO  jealous  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  hearth.     When 
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the  family  gradually  grew  by  alliance  with  other  families.  1 
and  became  a  tribe,  and  the  union  of  tribes  formed  the'J 
city,  this  was  but  an  extended  familyconnection,  vvithiu-j 
which  the  more  private  rites  could  still  be  observed. 

The  divinities  of  the  household  subsequently  foun^ 
theirplace  in  that  naturalistic  polytheism  which  grew  ou) 
of  the  awe  felt  by  the  soul  of  man  in  presence  of  the  grandfl 
aspects  of  nature,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  manifesnj 
tation  of  its  twofold  forces  of  production  and  of  destruc- 
tion.  These  were  personified  under  the  influence  of  tha^l 
feeling  after  a  God  which  is  inherent  in  the  soul,  an<];9 
which  is  more  ready  to  expend  itself  upon  created  objectaj 
than  to  rise  to  its  source  and  apprehend  it  in  its  purityp,j 
The  gods  created  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  mind  occupied^ 
the  same  place  in  relation  to  the  city  as  did  the  ManesI 
of  the  departed  to  the  family.     They  were  the  PenatesB 
of  the  fatherland,  which  also  had  its  sacred  hearth. 
Rome  this  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
fire  was  to  he  kept  perpetually  burning.     The  same  ex- 
clusiveness  which  had  characterised  the  home  ruled  also 
in  the  city ;  no  stranger  or  slave  was  recognised ;  the 
intermediate   population   between  the  slaves   and   the 
families  who  had  a  right  to  this  sacrifice,  were  regarded 
as  profane  ;  they  were  attached  to  the  fatherland  rather 
by  a  bond  of  serfdom  than  by  any  moral  tie.     Hence 
the  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  plebeian  and 
the  patrician  oi  pair es,  that  is  to  say,  inheritors  of  their 
ancestry.      Hence  the  domestic  law  which  gave  to  the 
father  absolute  authority  over  wife  and  child,  whom  he 
might  Judge,  condemn,  and  even  put  to  death  within 
the  home,  as  sole  king  and  priest  over  his  own  family. 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  as  regai^ds 


the  woman,  who  could  not  inherit  in  person,  because, ; 
worship  descended  only  in  the  male  line,  the  inheritance 
which  perpetuates  the  sacred  proprietorship  must  follow 
the  same  course.  Only  the  son  may  sacrifice  after  his 
father  ;  hence  he  is  sole  heir,  and  should  his  line  fail,  the 
property  goes  to  a  collateral  male  branch  of  the  family. 
Natural  soiiship  gives  no  right  if  it  does  not  coincide 
with  legal  sonship,  that  is,  with  that  which  is  recog- 
nised by  the  father  as  perpetuating  the  ancestral  line. 
Thus  the  former  relation  may  always  be  set  aside  by 
the  latter,  which  is  often  created  by  adoption.  The 
right  of  bequest  does  not  exist  in  this  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  family  ;  the  man  is  not  master  either  of  his 
wealth  or  of  himself;  he  belongs  entirely  to  his  house, 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity.* 

This  stern  law  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  modified 
by  various  compromises,  especially  in  Rome,  where  the 
plebs  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  secure  to  them- 
selves their  own  worship,  and  in  a  great  measure  their 
political  rights.  Nevertheless,  the  line  of  demarcation 
was  still  broad  and  clear;  the  separation  continued  ab- 
solute between  free  men  and  slaves,  and  between  the 
citizens  and  strangers ;  that  is  to  say,  between  Romans 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  the  religious  faith  retained 
its  fervour,  it  lent  a  remarkable  power  to  this  social 
status,  and  exerted  a  salutary  iniluence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  people.  Adultery  in  this  rigorous  organisation  of 
the  Roman  family  was  equivalent  to  sacrilege,  for  it  was 

•  Fiislcl  de  Coulanges,  "  Cite  antique,"  p.  8a  See  nlso  Tro 
".!)e  I'inHucnce  ilu  Christianiiiiie  sue  le  droit  civil  dcs  Roraains." 
llacliette,  1S68.  c  3. 
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an  infraction  at  once  of  the  civil  and  religious  law.  The 
Roman  matron,  spinning  wool  on  the  hearth,  waii  re- 
garded as  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  fire ;  her  mother- 
hood preserved  her  chaste  dignity.  The  father  was 
invested  with  real  majesty,  though  the  yoke  he  laid 
upon  the  whole  household  often  appeared  very  heavy. 
The  conception  of  deity  would  have  been  no  doubt 
greatly  lowered  by  being  thus  embodied  in  the  house- 
hold Lares,  but  for  that  dim  sense  of  the  Divine,  which 
to  the  idolater  is  always  present  as  greater  than  the 
actual  object  of  his  worship.  Man  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  mysterious  power,  whom  he  dared  not 
offend.  He  knew  that  any  blood  shed,  left  a  stain  on  his 
hearth,  and  cried  for  expiation.  Public  life,  which  was 
but  family  life  on  a  larger  scale,  was  in  the  same  way 
bound  up  with  religion.  The  city  had  its  own  gods — 
the  founders  and  heroes  who  had  defended  and  saved 
it.  Though  dead,  they  were  still  its  tutelary  spirits, 
Thus  each  nation  set  its  own  impress  on  the  deities  of 
classic  polytheism ;  and  each  had  its  special  divinity, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  adored  elsewhere,  so  com- 
prehensive was  this  vague  mythology. 

The  altar  of  the  city  occupied  a  central  place,  but 
was  always  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  strangers.  All  the 
great  acts  of  political  life  had  a  religious  character. 
The  census  was  the  occasion  of  a  national  purification ; 
entry  on  the  office  of  a  magistrate  was  accompanied 
with  sacred  rites ;  the  Roman  Senate  debated  in  a 
temple,  and  every  popular  assembly  was  inaugurated  by 
a  sacrifice.  The  army  carried  with  it  the  hearth  on 
which  burned  its  sacred  fire.  The  general  sacrificed  be- 
fore the  battle,  and  the  triumph  which  followed  victory 
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was  a  great  religious  ceremony.  Thus  religion  bore 
pre-eminently  that  national  character  which  identified 
it  with  the  entire  life  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  it  local  and  exclusive.  Hence  its  union  of 
strength  and  narrowness. 

This  national  character  impressed  on  religion  was  in 
its  effect  far  more  of  a  peril  than  of  an  advantage,  for 
its  tendency  was  to  render  it  more  and  more  an  out- 
ward and  material  thing  :  it  was  rather  a  well-advised 
policy  than  the  worship  of  a  deity.  At  Rome  especially 
the  national  religion  was  simply  and  solely  self-adora- 
tion. This  was  the  great  idol  which  received  more 
incense  than  all  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  homage  was 
paid  to  these  only  because  they  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  country,  and  be- 
cause fresh  services  were  expected  of  them.  Besides 
the  gods  of  the  first  order,  there  were  a  host  of  local 
divinities  who  owed  their  worship  to  some  service  they 
were  supposed  to  have  rendered  in  times  of  war  or 
plague.  The  Italian  Olympus  was  primarily  a  histo- 
rical monument :  the  site  of  the  sacred  mountain  was 
not  in  some  distant  and  mysterious  spot;  the  feet  of 
Roman  citizens  trod  it  every  day;  the  Jupiter  of  the 
imperial  city  was  enthroned  on  the  Capitol. 

These  gods  many,  born  in  the  throes  of  national 
calamities,  were  much  more  feared  than  loved.  They 
must  on  no  account  be  offended :  hence  the  minutest 
care  was  taken  in  observing  all  prescribed  rites.  As 
the  gods  were  not  supposed  to  possess  either  holiness  or 
goodness,  but  merely  a  capricious  power  of  wrath  which 
was  to  be  averted,  there  was  no  idea  of  pleasing  thetn 
by  pure  manners  and  a  blameless  life,  but  only  of  ap- 
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peasing  them  by  punctual  worship :  thus  there  was  tin 
most  scrupulous  observance  of  sacerdotal  tradition^ 
both  in  the  sacrifices  and  the  sacred  formulas.  Religiott 
was  merely  an  elaborate  ritual,  and  had  little  or  no  infia 
ence  on  the  moral  life.  It  is,  moreover,  of  the  essence  0 
such  a  religion  to  concern  itself  only  with  acts,  taking 
no  notice  of  feelings  or  motives,  and  in  the  acts  them- 
selves to  pay  heed  only  to  those  which  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  constitution  or  destinies  of  the  city. 
Such  a  religion  has  no  scope  beyond  the  terrestrial  and 
the  temporal ;  it  makes  the  soul  cleave  to  the  dust 
instead  of  giving  it  wings,  and  it  puts  in  the  place  of  the 
conscience,  which  enjoins  obedience  to  a  higher  law,  an 
artificial  conscience,  which  takes  account  only  of  those 
actions  which  may  be  injurious  in  their  effects  on  the 
country.  It  is  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  leaves  entirely  apart  all  that  relates  only 
to  the  simple  practice  of  right  and  to  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.*  Thus  the  morality  of  Rome 
was  rigidly  monogamist;  it  enjoined  chastity  on  the 
matron,  since  without  it  family  interests  would  be  dan- 
gerously compromised,  as  the  direct  line  of  descent 
would  no  longer  be  assured  ;  but  it  attached  very  little 
importance  to  irregularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
husband.  Cato,  the  ideal  Roman  of  the  repubUc,  shows 
himself  very  lenient  in  this  respect,  admitting  concu- 
binage without  scruple.  All  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion are  to  be  granted  to  the  son,  who  is  to  be  his 
father's  legally  recognised  heir,  but  there  is  no  protec- 
tion for  the  child  who  is  not  yet  made  heir,  or  who  is 

X  Antonins," 
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born  out  of  wedlock :  he  is  of  no  value  to  the  repuhlicfl 
and  his  position  is  simply  that  of  a  slave.  No  on^ 
would  have  thought,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  republic,  i 
pleading  in  his  favour  his  simple  right  as  a  man, 
obvious  that  such  a  religion  can  have  no  influence  otfl 
the  home  life,  and  still  less  upon  the  inner  moral  life, 
though  an  indestructible  basis  of  morality  may  be  dis- 
covered beneath  its  accumulated  rites  and  ceremonies. 
To  the  same  cause  we  must  ascribe  the  striking  con- 
trast in  the  ancient  Roman  law  between  justice  and 
equity.  Justice  in  Rome,  like  religion,  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  act,  but 
merely  to  its  social  utility  :  it  gives  no  support  to  claims 
founded  on  nature,  but  only  to  those  which  promote  the 
civic  welfare.  In  the  family,  ties  of  blood  are  ignored ; 
the  civil  bond  is  that  which  alone  gives  power.  As  M. 
Troplong  has  said:  "The  family  is  nothing  else  than 
an  association  of  individuals  recognising  the  powef  of 
one  head,  whose  despotic  authority  is  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law.  Whoever  magnifies  this  authority 
belongs  to  the  family;  whoever  lends  nothing  to  it, 
though  he  be  child  or  lineal  descendant,  is  cut  off  from 
the  family."*  It  is  not  marriage,  however  regularly 
contracted,  which  gives  the  woman  a  place  in  the  house 
of  her  husband,  but  certain  purely  civil  ceremonies  ap- 
pended to  it.  Even  a  legitimate  son  may  be  cast  out 
of  the  family  and  supplanted  by  an  adopted  child.  In 
every  case,  the  civil  law  overrides  the  law  of  nature.  To 
the  claim  of  blood  Rome  was  deaf  and  impassive.  The 
voice  of  kinship   can  only  make   itself  heard  when  it 

'Troplong,    "Di:  I'iiiducnce  du   Christianismc  sur  le  druit  civil  des 
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speaks  from  beneath  the  civil  mask,  says  Vico. 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  which  ■ 
obligatory  on  a  man  is  not  obedience  to  conscience,  1 
the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a   literal  compliano) 
with  certain  legal   formalities :  uti   lingua  ntmcupas 
ita  jus  csio.     Everj'thing   that  exceeds  the    appoinM 
formula  is  practically  ignored." 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  religion  of  the  family,  in  becoHS 
ing  the  religion  of  the  city,  rose  one  step  by  putting  ifl 
the  place  of  the  worship  of  ancestors  that  of  less  loci 
divinities,  it  gained  nothing  morally  in  the  change,  I 
it  became  more  and  more  an  outward  and  political  thing. 
All  means  were  regarded  as  sanctified  by  the  end,  that 
end  being  the  public  good  ;  while  the  higher  claims  of 
mercy  and  justice,  in  themselves  the  noblest  of  all,  were 
sacrificed  without  scruple.  It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  such  a  religious  system  should 
have  told  upon  Roman  family  life,  even  before  the  an- 
cient faith  was  undermined  by  a  general  scepticism 
yet  more  fata!  in  its  effects.  If  we  wish  to  understand 
what  was  the  private  life  of  Roman  citizens  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  we  shall  find  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  it  in  the  dramatic  representations  of  Plautus, 
painted  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  that  bold  genius  of 
comedy.  Even  through  the  exaggerations  always  used 
by  comic  writers  to  excite  a  smile,  we  feel  that  we  are 
■  getting  a  glimpse  of  real  life.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
ancient  Roman  household,  with  its  peculiar  worship, 
the  centre  of  all  domestic  life.  Greek  mythology  has  in- 
troduced into  it  some  of  its  corrupting  fables,  but  in  con- 
tact with  the  rude   Roman  mind  they  have  lost  their 

*  Troplung,    "  Dii   I'influence    Christian isme   sur    le    droit   civil   des 
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poetic  flavour,  and  are  become  mere  tales,  likely  to  exer- 
cise a  very  pernicious  influence.  Thus  we  find  a  husband 
forbidding  his  wife  to  pay  homage  to  the  male  gods, 
because  of  their  impure  example.  The  old  worship  of 
the  Penates  still  subsists.  There  is  no  hesitation  in 
asking  protection  of  the  deity  for  the  commission  of 
wrong.*  The  law  of  the  family  is  maintained  in  all  its 
severity.  The  father  is  absolute  master  in  the  house, 
keeping  his  wife  in  abject  dependence,  allowing  her  no 
money  for  her  own  use,t  and  armed  with  such  power 
over  his  daughters  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands,! he  can  compel  them  to  form  other  marriages, 
or  can  obh'ge  his  virgin  daughter  to  become  a  courtesan. § 
His  control  over  the  young  children  is  not  less  absolute, 
and  he  makes  large  use  of  his  right  of  desertion.  One 
of  the  most  telling  points  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  is  the 
sudden  recognition  by  the  father  of  a  child  whom  he  had 
formerly  repudiated.  The  son,  who  is  to  be  subsequently 
the  heir,  is  kept  in  a  degrading  subjection,  which  pro- 
longs his  minority.  It  was  to  the  representation  of 
slavery,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  Plautus  devoted 
his  most  vigorous  efforts.  We  have  thus  ancient  Roman 
society,  withits  fundamental  institutions,  brought  vividly 
before  us.  Each  of  these  institutions  proved  vicious, 
because  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  which  at  first  ani- 
mated it  had  become  extinct.  Undoubtedly  conscience 
now  and  again  lifted  up  her  voice  in  the  midst  of  this 
social  degradation,  as  though  to  assure  us  that  man,  how- 
ever debased,  cannot  altogether  abjure  his  true  nature. 

■  "Cnsioa,"  v.  238  ;  "Tiinamus,"  v.  ij-aa 
t  "  Casiaa,"  v.  97,  9S.  t  This  is  the  whole  mliisue  of  .Stichuv 
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Now  we  hear  a  young  woman  pleading  with  her  father, 
who  is  about  to  commit  a  crime,  telling  him  that  if  to 
poverty  is  added  an  ill  name,  the  poverty  becomes  more 
oppressive,  and  the  shame  lives  on  long  after  it  is  thought 
to  be  dead.*    Again,  a  faithful  wife  refuses  to  break  the 
conjugal  tie  because  her  husband  is  poor.     "My  beg- 
gar," she   says,   "  pleases   me  as  well  as   a  king   his 
queen."  t    Or  again,  a  wretched  slave  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed  for  a  master  whom  he  loves,  says,  with 
Antigone,  "  He  who  dies  for  virtue  does  not  perish.  J 
But  these  are  but  fugitive  gleams,  and  only  enhance  the 
general  gloom.     Even  the  sovereignty  of  the  father  has  ■ 
no   true  dignity;    his  white  hairs  have   been  too  be-  | 
draggled  in  the  mire  to  form  a  crown  of  glory,  and  his.  J 
authority  is  only  regarded  as  a  detestable  yoke,  to  bftJ 
escaped  by  any  artifice.    The  gravest  cause  of  evil  is^l 
that  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  husband  is  sanctioned  soil 
long  as  the  civil  rights  of  marriage  are  secured  ;  and  th^fl 
very  father  of  the  aggrieved  wife  will  endeavour  to  bring'J 
her  back  to  reason. 

The  matron  takes  revenge  on  her  husband  either  lg|l 
giving  vent  to  her  spleen  in  insufferable  tattle,  or  by  laj^f 
ing  some  snare  for  him  by  which  his  gross  vices  will  be 
exposed,  or  by  covering  and  encouraging  the  immorali- 
ties of  her  son.  The  son  uses  the  great  weapon  by  which 
unprincipled  weakness  seeks  to  free  itself  from  a  hated 
yoke :  he  deceives  his  father  by  all  means  in  his  power* 

•  "  Nam  si  ad  paupertalem  admigrant  infamia^, 
Giavior  pauperUs  fit.  ' 

'■Pena."v.  3S4-3SS-       „ 
t   "  FIrccC  ille  mcus  mihj  mendicui ;  suas  rex  reginn;  placet. 

"Stichns,"  V,  131. 
i  "  Qui  per  virlutom  perbitat,  is  non  inlerit." 

"Captivi,"».  62J. 
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The  slave  is  always  his  accomplice,  and  finds  his  revenge 
on  his  master  by  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  family. 
The  father,  who,  like  all  tyrants,  lives  an  isolated  life, 
has  as  his  habitual  guest  some  parasite,  who  pays  by  his 
gross  flatteries  for  his  share  in  the  orgies.  "  At  his 
table,"  says  one  of  these  degraded  creatures,  "  one  de- 
fends his  hearths  and  his  altars.""'  Plautus  brings  before 
us  one  of  the  most  fearful  consequences  of  the  desertion 
of  children.  This  barbarous  practice  gives  the  fullest 
encouragement  to  prostitution,  which  is  carried  on  with 
unblushingfreedom,  and  every  facility  is  offered  to  these 
unnatural  vices,  which  are  accepted  as  a  law  of  nature. t 
Thus  the  family  dwelling,  with  its  sacred  hearth  and  the 
purifying  fire  which  is  to  be  kept  ever  burning  on  the 
altar,  is  a  place  without  purity  or  domestic  love.  Face 
to  face  with  it  the  lupanar  keeps  open  door  as  a  sort  of 
recognised  institution  for  men  of  every  age,  even  though 
those  who  pass  its  portals  do  so  to  their  own  irrecoveT--a 
able  damage  and  loss.  I  ] 

Half  a  century  later,  we  should  say,  judging  from  the 
dramatic  representations  of  Terence,  that  manners  were 
softened,  and  that  benevolence  had  asserted  its  sway; 
prospects  unknown  in  the  past  open  before  the  eye; 
there  is  more  breadth  and  freedom  of  spirit;  the  voice 
of  humanity  is  heard  in  the  sublime  words  which  did 
not  signify  at  first  ail  that  they  have  since  been  seen  to 
mean  : — 

Homo  sum  et  nil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

As  we  read  Terence,  we  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  head 

*  "  Nam  ibi  de  ilivinis  atque  Immanis  cemilur." 
"  TriiiumiLt,"  v.  436. 
t  "  Murtilor,"  v.  41,  J  "  Trnculentus, "  v.  321, 
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of  the  family  makes  a  less  despotic  use  of  his  authority;! 
and  yields  to  some  natural  emotions  of  fatherly  tender*""! 
ness.     The  son  in  return,  in  the  midst  of  his  youthful"' 
follies,  shows   some   gleams    of   true    filial     affection.- 
Natural  feeling  is  expressed  with  that  delicacy  of  Ian- <] 
guage,  naivete,  and  quick  sensibility  which   form  that 
charm  of  the  comedies  of  Terence.  Greek  influence  hasw 
fostered,  even  among  the  rude  Romans,  that   graceftill 
poetry  impregnated  with  Attic  salt,  which  has  given 
an  air  of  elegance  and  originality  even  to  the  merely 
imitative.     Yet  Roman  society  remains  essentially  the 
same ;  the  father  still  has  the  right  to  abandon  his  child 
at  will;  the  slave  may  be  crucified  at  the  caprice  of 
the  master;  the  mother  occupies  an  inferior  position 
in  the  house,  and  never  obtains  the  respect  she  deservesi 
however  noble  may  be  her  character  and  conduct.    Thcri 
son  resorts  to  a  thousand  artifices  to  procure  money  andV 
indulge  his  youthful  follies.     The  procurer,  the  court-*- 
esan,  the  treacherous  slave,  are  all  prominent  and  im*! 
portant  personages.     Vice  seems  a  matter  of  course,  J 
and  is   the  basis   of    every   intrigue.     The   poetry   i 
Terence,  unlike  most  of  the  compositions  of  the  ancient  fl 
theatre,  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  face  it  covers, 
but  still  a  transparent    mask,   through   which    pagan 
society  is  seen  in  all  its  vileness.     We  fully  admit  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  impurity,  and  that 
there  are   some  noble  characters,    some  well-assorted   . 
marriages  which  spread  around  them  an  atmosphere  of 
virtue ;  but  Terence  gives  us  the  average  morality  of  | 
his  time,  and  in  the  pieces  which  derided  Scipio  we  have   ■ 
an  animated  and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
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The  influence  of  Greece  somewhat  modified  and  soft- 
ened the  ancient  constitution  of  Roman  society,  both  in 
private  and  pubhc  life ;  but  the  change  was  not  radical. 
It  was  two  centuries  later  that  the  decisive  transforma- 
tion was  wrought  which  inaugurated  the  rule  of  imperial 
Rome.  At  this  important  crisis  we  note  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  influences  which  have  done  most  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  to  demand  consideration  for  man 
simply  as  man,  and  to  anticipate,  if  not  to  establish,  the 
broad  claims  of  humanity,  as  above  the  merely  prescrip- 
tive rights  of  a  hard  and  narrow  jurisprudence- 
Roman  conquests  and  stoicism  combined  to  produce 
this  result,  though  it  was  as  yet  but  very  partially  and 
imperfectly  realised.  Stoicism  can  hardly  be  spoken 
of  as  yet,  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire;  the  philosophy 
of  Cicero  is  akin  to  the  new  Academy,  and  borrows 
thence  its  generous  intuitions  touching  the  common- 
wealth of  man.  From  this  period  this  great  cause  of 
the  expansion  of  ideas  displays  ail  its  power,  and  only 
gains  strength  by  the  conquests  of  the  Empire.  The 
dominion  of  Rome  extends  east  and  west,  over  peoples 
of  every  tongue  and  of  every  grade  of  civilisation.  The 
ancient  city  becomes  too  strait  to  serve  as  the  focus  of 
so  vast  an  empire.  The  right  of  citizens,  granted  first 
to  the  Italians,  is  finally  extended  to  the  provinces,  by 
the  famous  edict  of  Caracalla.  A  concession  so  alien  to 
the  original  constitution  of  Rome  clearly  indicates  a 
revolution  in  thought  as  well  as  in  act.  But  it  would 
be  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  went  far  enough  to 
establish  the  right  of  man  as  man,  apart  from  any 
civic  relation.  The  city  had  indeed  become  a  vast 
aggregate,  but  all  beyond  it— the  savage  and  indomit- 
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able  Germans,  the  Parthians,  and  in  short  all  nattonsri 
not  appertaining  to  Rome — were  still  regarded  simply 
as  barbarians,  and  the  circus  yet  reeked  with  the  blood 
of  the  captives  who  were  brought  back  from  the  wars 
constantly  carried  on  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  The  stranger  comes  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  before,  but  he  is  still  excluded  from  all 
common  rights,  and  baa  no  more  protection  than  the 
slave  against  the  abuse  of  power. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  city  were  thus  extended  just  at  the  time  when  they 
had  become  of  least  value.     Civil  wars  had  developed 
the   spirit   of  vengeance  and   contempt  of  human  life; 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed  without  scruple.     We 
tnow  how  recklessly  the  imperial  government  tramplsd 
under  foot  all  rights  and  liberties,  reducing  the  senate 
to  a  state  of  shameful  degradation,  withdrawing  from 
the  people  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  confounding  all 
ranks  in  a  common  servitude.     In  losing  his  political 
rights  the  citizen  ceases  to  be  truly  a  man.    Abandoned 
to  the  caprice  of  his  superior,  exalted  to-day,  degraded 
to-morrow,  he  has  neither  dignity  nor  security  :  all  are 
equal,  but  it  is  the  equality  of  the  slave.     Scepticism  is 
at  the  same  time  spreading  on  every  hand  ;  faith  in  the   ' 
gods  is  all  but  extinct.     Impatient  to  get  his  share  of  | 
60  much  accumulated  wealth,  and  always  uncei^tain  of  [ 
the  morrow  under  a  despotism  which  made  all  life  pre- 
carious, the  Roman  citizen  ran  headlong  into  debauch,   i 
How  was  it  possible  that  under  such  conditions  the  j 
conquest  of  the  world  should  have  restored  the  true  j 
idea  of  humanity  ? 

That  idea  shone  out  brilliantly  in  the  Doble  philosophy 
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wliich  was  the  most  original  creation  of  the  Roman 
mind,  in  that  lofty  Stoicism  of  which  Seneca  was  the 
ieloquent  apostle.  We  have  already  shown  how  import- 
■ant  an  influence  was  exercised  by  this  school  on  the 
moral  progress  of  the  empire.  We  need  not  now  fully 
'enter  into  its  teaching,  which  was  rather  a  rule  of  con- 
duct than  a  philosophy.  It  gave  to  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  mankind  such  expression  as  it  had  never  before  found 
in  the  ancient  world.  Nothing  can  be  more  emphatic 
this  point  that  the  saying  of  Seneca,  Homo  res  sacra 
homini* — "  Let  man  be  sacred  to  his  fellow  man."  He 
followed  out  this  noble  principle  to  its  fullest  conse- 
quences when  he  said  again,  "  We  recognise  the  whole 
Wrld  as  our  fatherland."!*  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  and  demanded  that  the  slave 
•should  be  treated  not  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but,  to  use 
his  expression,  as  an  inferior  friend.  We  do  not  think 
that  he  must  of  necessity  have  learned  these  maxims  ot 
benevolence  in  the  school  of  St.  Paul,  and  we  reject  the 
legend  of  his  pretended  correspondence  with  the  Apostle 
■of  the  Gentiles,I  It  can  never  be  positively  denied, 
lowever,  by  a  sound  criticism,  that  the  new  religion  may 
fiave  exerted  at  least  an  indirect  influence  over  the 
great  minds  of  the  time.  Christianity  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era  had  widely  extended  its  missions  ;  it  had 
already  diffused  through  the  general  atmosphere  a  purer 
■breath  of  humanity.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  Stoicism  was  affected  by  it.  We  have  no 
wish  to  detract  anything  from  its  glory ;  it  unquestion- 

,    •  "Ep."  19.  t  "De  tranquillitateanimi."  3. 

I  See  Aubertin.   "  Seneqne  et  Saint  Paul,  etude  sur  les  rappotts  sdppo5<fs 
wtre  li  philosophic  et  I'apOlre  "  (1869). 
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ably  strengthened  the  bonds  of  kindness  and  brotherly 
feeling  which  were  presently,  under  ayet  mightier  influ- 
ence, to  transform  completely  the  stern  legislation  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  contributed  in  more  than  one  respect 
to  make  that  legislation  more  equitable,  and  to  exalt 
the  true  law  of  nature  above  that  which  was  merely  arti- 
ficial and  exclusive.  Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  by 
even  its  warmest  admirers,  that  it  failed  to  produce  a 
complete  change  in  the  customs  of  society;  it  fostered 
all  generous  aspirations,  but  it  had  not  power  to  realise 
them;  it  showed  the  high  standard  to  be  attained, 
but  it  left  it  a  still  remote  ideal.  Its  powerlessness  to 
renovate  society  is  explained  by  many  causes.  First, 
stoicism  had  made  a  miscalculation  when  it  judged 
that  practical  morality  would  gain  by  all  that  was 
removed  from  the  region  of  metaphysics;  and  it 
deprived  itself  of  the  most  powerful  lever  to  raise  the 
human  soul,  when  it  asserted  its  independence  of  the 
religious  conscience  or  of  philosophic  thought.  Its 
precepts  failed  for  want  of  this  support ;  they  could 
not  counterbalance  the  opposite  maxims,  which  were 
interwoven  with  a  whole  system  of  religious  beliefs; 
these  must  be  overthrown,  and  a  substitute  found  for 
them,  if  the  old  inequalities  among  men  were  practically 
to  cease.  Not  only  had  Stoicism  nothing  to  offer  which 
could  take  the  place  of  the  popular  religion,  but,  after 
elaborating  a  paradoxical  doctrine  which  cast  a  veil  of 
monotheism  over  the  ancient  pantheistic  naturalism, 
and  while  promising  liberty  to  the  wise,  led  as  its  ne- 
cessary issue  to  fatalism,  it  finally  accepted  polytheism 
with  all  its  gross  fables.  It  retained  indeed  its  peculiar 
tenets,  but  as  these  were  reserved  for  its  adepts,  they 
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exercised  no  influence  upon  the  masses,  who  stiU  j 
adhered  to  the  old  superstitions,  and  knew  nothing  . 
of  this  humanitarianism  of  the  initiate.  A  moral 
theory  which  is  not  associated  with  any  rehgious  sen- 
timent always  lacks  force  and  fire,  and  fails  to  produce 
any  real  change  in  the  condition  of  society.  Stoicism 
had  its  preachers  and  directors  of  conscience,  but  its 
influence,  though  beneficial,  never  extended  beyond  a 
very  narrow  circle.  "  With  its  deserted  heaven,"  sayg 
M.  Duruy,  "which  could  not  be  supposed  to  beam 
kindly  upon  Christianity,  with  its  bare  doctrine  of  duty, 
without  any  other  recompense  than  that  of  a  satisfied 
conscience,  with  its  haughty  attitude  towards  the 
gods  from  whom  it  asked  nothing,  and  its  future  of 
annihilation  to  which  it  looked  forward  without  trem- 
bling. Stoicism  was  adapted  only  to  a  few  select  souls,  ' 
never  to  the  body  of  the  people.  This  morality  with- 
out religion,  this  philosophy  without  metaphysics,  this 
rationalism  without  any  element  of  the  marvellous, 
could  never  gain  any  grasp  of  the  common  mind,  and 
failed  to  satisfy  those  who  were  aspiring  after  a  higher  I 
ideal.  "* 

The  Stoics  were  fully  conscious  of  this  lack  of  power; 
hence  Seneca  said,  that  if  the  state  was  too  corrupt  to 
be  cured,  the  wise  man  should  not  expend  his  strength  ' 
in  unavailing  efforts. t  The  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  sage  was  ill  adapted  to  re-adjust 
the  relations  between  men.  It  implied  that  all  that 
was  beyond  his  reason  was  foreign  to  him,  though 
it  were  his  own  wife  and  children,  as  said  Epictetus. 
Thus  the  Stoic  isolated  himself  on  the  frozen  summit 


•  Duruy,  "Hiiloite  des  Remains,"  v.  431- 


t  Seneca,  "  De  otio,"  3a. 
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of  his  pride.  All  its  eloquent  admonitions  to  compassion 
were  singularly  weakened  by  this  theory  of  complete 
indifference.  Seneca  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  charge 
his  disciples  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  troubled 
by  the  tears  of  others.*  Pity  and  ready  charity 
were  only  secondary  virtues;  impassibility,  making 
the  sage  greater  than  Jupiter  himself,  was  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  man.  +  That  which  was  peculiarly  lacking 
to  the  stoical  philosophy  was  the  power  to  triumph 
©ver  evil.  Where  could  it  tind  strength  for  such  a 
conflict,  driving  man,  as  it  did,  hack  upon  himself,  and 
opening  no  avenue  through  which  higher  help  could 
reach  him  ?  Admire  only  thyself;  I  this  was  its  motto. 
Thus  it  left  man  to  his  own  impotence.  Its  most 
illustrious  adepts  furnished  the  proof  of  this  in  them- 
selves, for  they  were  constrained  to  admit  that  they  fell 
far  short  of  their  ideal,  and  thus  provoked  the  ironical 
comment  of  those  who  watched  their  fives. — AKtcr 
loqjteris,  nUtcr  vivh.%  We  know  how  many  allowances 
Seneca  made  for  the  moral  miseries  of  his  time. 
Serenus,  his  most  distinguished  disciple,  the  melancholy 
devotee  of  the  ideal,  died,  like  Claudius,  of  an  attack 
of  indigestion  from  a  surfeit  of  mushrooms. 

The  noblest  adherents  of  this  school  were  also  those 
who  felt  the  deepest  despair,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
that  apology  of  suicide,  which  is  the  final  utterance  of 
the  system,  and  the  admission  of  its  inability  to 
renovate  society  or  man.|| 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Stoics,  and  of   Seneca  in   particular, 

•  "  Noil  suecutit  alienis  laciymi?."     Senecn,  "  De  Clfment. "  l6. 

tlbid.  "Consl.  Sapient."2.  tll'i'l-  "Vita  Beata,"  5.  |  Ibid. 

II  Ibid,  "Ep."  70. 
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tlian  by  quoting  the  judgment  pronoimoed  by  M,, 
Boissier  in  his  noble  book  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans' ' 
from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines. 

"Nothing  was  more  remote  from  the  Stoic's  idea 
than  the  creation  of  a  broad  and  popular  Church, 
which  might  gather  in  and  hold   the  floating  mass  of 

.nkind  in  quest  of  an  exact  belief.  Its  hesitating 
philosophy  contains  no  solution  of  the  great  problems 
which  reason  proposes ;  its  morality  is  neither  suf- 
ficiently strong  nor  sufficiently  assured  to  form  a  refuge 
for  the  soul  amid  the  storms  of  life.  Its  passionate 
utterances  might  raise  a  sort  of  feverish  emotion  in 
those  who  heard  them,  but  could  furnish  no  sustaining 
food  for  the  mind.  It  agitated  questions  which  it  could 
not  resolve.  Thus  the  Stoic  failed  to  build  up  his  own 
school ;  the  minds  which  he  aroused  to  think,  but 
could  not  satisfy,  sought  satisfaction  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  not  Stoicism,  but  another  doctrine  which  reaped:  I 
the  benefit  of  its  sowing."* 

There  was,  however,  a  period,  brief  indeed,  which 
united  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  this  moral  reno- 
vation :  this  was  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
two  forces,  which  had  been  at  work  most  effectually  to 
enlarge  the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  city,  were  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  the  rulers.  The  universal  ' 
monarchy,  which  had  brought  almost  all  nations  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  had  at  its  head  emperor-philo- 
sophers. Before  their  day,  one  great  prince  had  en- 
deavoured to  reform  Roman  society-  Augustus, 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  undisputed  I 

•  "La  Religion  Romniae  deptiis  Augusle  iuscju'iiux  Antonins,"  VoL  il,  ^ 
p.  504. 
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power,  used  it  with  wise  moderation  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  again  a  soul  to  that  great  soulless  body  of  the 
empire  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  for  infusing  into 
it  afresh  those  religious  beliefs  without  which  no  State 
is  able  to  sustain  itself.  He  devoted  the  utmost  care 
to  the  restoration  of  the  old  forms  of  worship.  Chosen 
sovereign  pontiff  by  the  votes  of  the  comitia,  he  made 
the  altar  the  prop  of  his  throne,  and  encouraged  re- 
ligion by  every  measure  adapted  to  show  that  he  was 
pleased  with  its  somewhat  ostentatious  observance. 
He  even  created  new  forms  of  worship,  some  of  which 
were  in  his  own  honour,  and  had  their  privileged 
college  of  priests.  Never  had  the  religious  solemnities 
been  observed  with  more  enthusiasm.  When  the  great 
secular  jubilee  was  celebrated,  it  would  have  seemed 
that  the  universal  scepticism  of  the  foregoing  age  was 
an  obsolete  thing,  and  that  henceforth  the  ridicule  of 
the  doubters  would  be  covered  by  the  prayers  of  a  people 
sincerely  devoted  to  their  gods.  And  yet  this  restoratiort 
of  the  old  rites  was  purely  political,  and  consequently 
artificial.*  Faith  cannot  be  sustained  by  decrees,  and 
in  all  these  august  ceremonials  faith  was  lacking. 
Augustus  rebuilt  the  altars,  as  another  despot  would 
subsequently  do,  on  the  eve  of  convulsions  yet  more 
terrible  than  those  of  the  triumvirate.  The  moral  dis- 
position of  a  people  is  not  to  be  changed  by  a  coup 
d'etai.  Thus,  under  Augustus,  all  religion,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  tender  and  tearful  souls  like  Virgil, 
was  purely  perfunctory,  a  mere  semblance  of  faith, 
worn  as  a  court  uniform.  How  could  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  coryphieus  of  the  secular  games  was  Horace, 
•  See  Boissier,  vol.  L  c.  3. 
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the  graceful  Epicurean,  who  broke  off  his  songs  at  j 
Lesbia  to  celebrate  the  great  gods  in  whom  he  did  not 
believe  ?  Augustus  sought  and  aimed  at  a  reformation 
of  manners  no  less  than  of  ideas :  he  passed  one  decree 
after  another  for  the  punishment  of  adultery,  and,  by 
the  law  Pappia  Poppcsa,  he  made  celibacy  a  crime,  and 
a  fruitful  marriage  a  claim  to  imperial  gifts.  Un- 
happily, his  favourite  was  Mec^nas,  the  man  of  twenty-  I 
seven  divorces;  he  himself  had  been  an  adulterer 
before  his  marriage,  and  the  veiled  litter  which  was 
borne  into  the  palace  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the 
chaste  vestals.  His  daughter  and  granddaughter,  the 
two  Julias,  by  the  excesses  through  which  they  brought 
dishonour  on  his  hearth,  showed  the  utter  futility  of 
such  decrees  in  matters  of  morality,  Augustus  might 
send  Ovid  to  die  in  Thrace  for  his  part  in  these  scandals, 
and  for  having  relieved  the  tedium  of  his  so-called  reli- 
gious works  by  writing  licentious  verses ;  but  he  could 
not  exorcise  the  spirit  of  licence,  the  demon  of  un- 
bridled lust,  which  possessed  this  ancient  world. 

The  moral  and  religious  reforms  of  the  Antonines 
were  far  more  important.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
undertaken  by  men  who  belonged  themselves  to  the 
moral  elite  of  mankind ;  they  were  the  purest  and  noblest 
of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Stoical  philosophy.  The 
thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  remain  to  this  day  the 
breviary  of  unaided  human  virtue.*  Moreover,  these 
great  princes  found  a  standpoint  for  their  reforms  in 
the  reawakening  of  religious  faith,  which  began  under 
their  reign,  in  great  part  under  the  influence  of  the  dif- 
ilLM  rendering  of  these  thoughts 
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ierent  national  religions  to  which  Rome  accorded  tl)j 
large  hospitality  of  her  Pantheon.  The  Stoical  philcg 
Eophy,  while  still  carrying  on  its  eclectic  proselytisn] 
and  that  kind  of  lay  pastorate  which  it  so  well  undeJ 
stood,  became  more  and  more  closely  allied  to  tb 
popular  religion,  the  symbols  of  which  it  interpreted 
after  its  own  fashion.  Marcus  Aurelius  always  har- 
monised his  philosophy  with  the  national  religion, 
observing  its  rites  as  a  sincere  devotee.  Under  these 
conflicting  influences,  the  level  of  morality  rose  among 
the  higher  classes;  legislation  became  more  lenient 
towards  the  oppressed;  women,  children,  and  slaves 
benefited  by  this  advance,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  when  we  come  to  trace  the  reforms  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  the  life  of  the  home.  The  old  law, 
which  recognised  only  the  right  of  tiie  citizen,  who  was 
the  sole  proprietor,  to  whom  alone  the  law  accorded 
protection,  both  in  goods  and  person,  and  who  was 
constituted  absolute  master  of  all  his  immediate  in- 
feriors,— this  narrow  and  implacable  law  was  modified 
to  some  extent  by  the  principles  of  natural  right.  Strict 
legality,  which  recognised  only  the  historical  right 
created  by  privilege  and  conquest,  was  also  made  to 
yield  slightly  to  considerations  of  equity.*  Cicero 
was  the  first  to  say  that  the  source  and  rule  of  right 
was  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
but  in  human  reason;  that  true  faith  is  the  law  of 
equity  written  in  the  conscience,  an  eternal  law,  from 
which  no  senate  can  set  us  free.  The  lawyers  of  the 
two  following  ages,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  imbibed  these  noble  principles,  but  without  being 
■  Troplong,  wort  qiioled.  ^ 
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able  always  to  make  them  prevail  over  the  old  law.  In 
(iome  cases  they  could  only  bend  and  modify,  not  abro- 
gate, the  ancient  practice,  though  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  law  of  nature  in  support  of  the  original  equality 
of  men.  By  skilful  subterfuges  they  contrived  to  create 
certain  rights  to  property,  not  merely  civil.  The  right 
of  bequest  could  follow  the  dictates  of  natural  affection 
in  the  matter  of  inheritance,  by  means  of  the  codicil. 
"The  will  of  the  man  counterbalanced  the  will  of  the 
civil  law."*  Beneficence  was  encouraged;  the  em- 
perors established  foundations  for  the  indigent,  and  the 
towns  were  enabled  to  act  in  concert  in  raising  barriers 
against  the  scourges  by  which  any  one  of  them  might 
be  visited,  A  broader  bond  of  solidarity  linked  together 
the  members  of  this  great  social  body,  and  the  latitude 
granted  to  the  corporations  of  workmen,  and  to  the 
burial  clubs,  extended  the  benefit  of  this  solidarity  to 
the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  much  the  ' 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  which  was  a  con- 
stantly growing  power,  had  to  do  with  these  reforms, 
which  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  look  at  collectively, 
in  order  to  see  their  general  bearing.  Of  the  Roman 
empire  at  this  period,  it  may  be  said,  as  Villemain 
said  of  Epictetus:  It  was  not  Christian,  but  it  bore 
the  impress  of  Christianity.  Like  the  ship  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  to  which  the  wind  carried 
wafts  of  perfume  from  the  unknown  shore  on  which 
he  was  about  to  land,  but  which  had  not  yet  risen 
into  view,  so  the  thought  of  man,  on  the  eve  of  touching 
on  a  new  world,  feels  passing  over  it  a  new  and  divine 
*  Troplong,   work  quoted. 
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breath,  by  which  it  knows  that  that  world  is  not  I 
away. 

Without  detracting  at  all  from  the  importance  of  tbj 
reforms  of  the  Antonine  age,  we  may  admit  that  th^ 
were  inadequate  to  reconstitute  society  upon  an  entirelyi 
new  hasis.  The  institutions  of  the  empire  were  op- 
posed to  any  such  radical  change;  everything  hung 
on  the  will  of  one  man,  who,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Fhiio  the  Jew,  was  his  own  law.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  succession  of  such  a  man  as  Commodus 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  this  unworthy  monarch  could 
use  the  same  unlimited  power  to  undo  the  work  of  his 
father.  It  is  true  that  the  legislation  which  has  passed 
into  codes  cannot  thus  be  reversed  with  a  change  of 
sovereign ;  nay,  it  has  even  happened  that  under  the 
worst  emperors,  private  rights  have  received  some  new 
sanction  in  the  text  of  the  law ;  but  this  was  but  a  dead 
letter,  and  did  not  prevent  the  constant  advance  of 
social  decomposition  and  corruption  of  manners.  The 
right  of  citizenship  had  been  granted  to  all  nations  at 
the  very  time  when  civic  rights  had  become  purelj' 
nominal,  except  in  some  small  provincial  towns  which 
had  maintained  their  communal  life,  and  found  them- 
selves perhaps  happier  under  the  rule  of  a  remote 
power  than  when  they  were  subject  to  the  impositions 
of  such  men  as  Verres,  The  total  absence  of  public 
spirit,  the  acceptance  of  an  unlimited  despotism,  the 
servility  of  a  cringing  senate,  the  prostration  of  a 
nobility,  which,  when  it  was  not  leading  the  life  of 
camps,  knew  no  way  of  expending  its  treasures  but  in 
feasts  and  orgies,  the  degradation  of  a  people  which 
had  changed  its  comitia  for  the  circus,  and  lived  by 
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imperial  alms;    al!  these  vicious   conditions,  found  in 
combination  under  the  empire,  were  stronger  than  the  i 
best  intentions   and   the   most   generous   maxims. 
virtuous  prince  arrested  for  some  years  the  progress  of  J 
decay,  but  even  he  could  reach  only  that  which  was.  1 
external.    The  vices  of  the  system  were  not  subdued ; 
its  regular  action  continued  to  produce  the  same  results  | 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  in  those  lower  strata  of 
the  people  which  were  not  reached  by  the  influence  of 
the  head,  great  as  he  might  be.      The  state  soon  fell 
back    into    the    shameful    and    perilous   condition   in 
which  the  traitor  played  the  part  of  an  officious  public   i 
officer,    accusing  the  best  citizens,  and  getting  them,  i 
condemned  by  reason  of  their  many  virtues.    Suspicion 
and  terror  spread  through  all  classes ;  the  precariousness 
of  the  life  they  led  gave  a  feverish  zest  to  the  search   1 
after  pleasures,  and  lent  force  to  the  Epicurean  maxim, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

In  truth,  that  which  was  dying  was  the  empire  itself, 
in  spite  of  its  wealth  and  luxury.  It  had  ceased  to 
produce,  and  had  become  a  consumer  only.  It  lived 
by  conquest  and  slavery,  and  its  citizens  ate  more  and 
more  the  bread  of  idleness.  The  land,  once  so  fertile 
in  harvests  and  in  men,  saw  depopulation  following 
close  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  Celibacy  had 
become  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity.  The 
rich  man  had  no  desire  for  the  burdens  of  a  family, 
and,  being  childless,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  tribe  of 
courtesans,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  remembered 
in  his  will,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  cost  him  far  I 
more  than  children  would  have  done.  Thus,  merely  ii 
the   light   of  self-preservation,   it   :s   suicidal   for   any 
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society  to  live  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses, 
since  it  thus  sacrifices  not  only  the  object  of  life,  but 
the  means  cf  subsistence. 

The  amelioration  which  we  have  noted  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  empire  had  not  changed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  pagan  society.  Legal  right  was  still  a 
matter  of  privilege,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Christian  as  compared 
with  the  pagan  family.  The  oneness  of  the  human 
race  remained  a  beautiful  theory  or  a  sublime  antici- 
pation, but  practically,  inequality  still  prevailed,  an 
inequality  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  institutions 
of  the  empire.  Not  only  was  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  unchanged,  in  spite  of  some  technical  ameliora- 
tions of  the  law,  but  the  social  inequality  between 
freemen  had  become  even  more  pronounced.  In  the 
time  of  the  republic  the  supreme  magistracies  were 
elective;  the  citizens  possessed  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  freemen.  Under  the  empire  the  supreme 
authority  was  raised  to  such  a  height  of  power  that 
men  could  only  cringe  before  it;  and  the  proud 
aristocracy  of  the  world,  stooping  to  so  servile  an 
attitude,  dishonoured  in  itself  the  dignity  of  man,  as 
Tacitus  has  nobly  said,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  imperial  apotheosis  might  be,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  form  of  patriotism  in  a  people  accustomed 
by  the  religion  of  the  hearth  to  deify  its  ancestors; 
but  when  such  honour  was  done  to  monsters  and 
fools,  and  still  more  when,  in  the  extravagance  of 
flattery  or  of  terror,  it  was  granted  by  anticipation  to 
such  wretches  as  Caligula,  Commodus,  or  Heliogabalus, 
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humanity  itself  was  outraged  and  degraclc,!.*     The  im- 
perial court,  with  its  hierarchy  of  the  friends  of  Ceesar,     ' 
was  an  instance  of  senseless  folly  without  a  parallel, + 

If  all  the  Romans  were  thus  reduced  before  the  I 
emperor  to  an  equality  of  seivitLide,  the  old  aristocracy  1 
sought  compensation  in  contempt  for  the  lower  orders.  J 
Neverwasthe  line  hetween  patrician  and  plebeian  more  I 
sharply  drawn  ;  never  were  social  distinctions  more  | 
strictly  observed ;  never,  practically,  were  the  inequalities  ] 
so  many  and  so  great.  The  freedmen  and  the  provincials  I 
were  held  in  slight  esteem.  The  senator,  forgetting  i 
that  he  was  the  first  valet  of  the  empire,  crushed  with  j 
his  scorn  all  who  were  not  of  noble  origin.  I 

That  which  particularly  strikes  us  in  the  second  cen-  J 
tury  is  the  growing  subserviency  of  the   third  estate,   ] 
that  which  came  next  to  the  knights.     This  order,  after  1 
it  had  secured  political  rights  with  its  tribunes,  and  had 
shown  itself  to  be  the  sinew  of  the  Roman  legion,  had 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
The  empire,  not  content  with  taking  away  its  right  of 
suffrage,  lowered  it  yet  further  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
mercenary  body,  passing  its  timein  turbulent  indolence, 
the  dangers  of  which  could  only  be  averted  by  costly 
largesses  and  the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  circus.  Those 
members  of  the  third  estate  who  were  the  dependants  of 
patrician  families,  could  as  yet  dispense  with  the  dole  of 
public  money,  thanks  to  the  sportnla  which  they  earned 
by  the  daily  obeisance  paid  to  their  patrons.     But  they 
were  not  to  be  long  distinguished  from  the  lower  class 
of  the  same  order,  composed  of  freedmen  and  the  poor  of   ' 
every  sort. 

•Boissier,  "La  religion  Romame,"  i.  c-  3. 
t  FriedlSader,  "  Mceuts  Romatnes,"  i.  c.  3, 
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Soon  it  was  not  enough  to  despise  these  petty  people ; 
they  must  no  longer  expect  equality  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  Those  among  them  whose  names  were  inscribed 
on  the  public  registers  to  receive  the  distribution  of  corn, 
composed  the  plebs  of  the  city:  their  number  was  com- 
puted in  the  reign  of  Augustus  at  200,000.  They  were 
not  allowed  any  appeal  to  justice  if  they  found  them- 
selves defrauded.  The  distinction  became  constantly 
more  marked  between  the  ho'tesiiores  and  the  htimiliores. 
The  latter  could  not  hold  any  office,  and  they  alone 
were  liable  to  bodily  punishment  and  to  the  torture  of 
the  cross.  Legal  incapacity  was  the  condition  not  only 
of  the  wretches  who  sought  dishonest  gains,  but  of  all 
the  poor — fropler  paupsriaiein.*  It  followed  that  poverty 
was  in  itself  a  cause  for  indignity.  It  is  clear  that  any 
slight  amelioration  in  the  lot  of  the  slaves  was  fully 
counterbalanced  by  this  growing  degradation  of  the 
lower  classes.  Nothing  could  show  more  decisively 
how  powerless  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  how 
powerless  were  the  emperor-phiiosophers  themselves,  to 
restore  the  true  idea  of  humanity  and  that  equality  of 
rights  which  is  its  primary  result.  The  degenerate 
Christianity  of  later  ages  was,  in  its  turn,  to  connive  at 
this  system  of  privilege  and  of  inequality,  but  this  was 
in  direct  contraversion  of  its  own  principles,  and  of  the 
noblest  traditions  of  its  origin. 

The  great  minds,  to  v:hich  we  give  no  niggardly  meed 
of  admiration,  showed  themselves  equally  unable  to  re- 
form either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  their  day. 
What  they  did  was  to  make  their  beneficial  influence 

■  See  "Mtmoire  de  M.  Dunty  Eur  la  furniiiLon  historique  des  deur 
classes  de  ciloyens  Romains  dcsigin;?  dnns  les  PanJectes  sous  le  nom  d'iion- 
neslioreset  d'humilioves.    Appendix  to  vol.  v.  of  "  I'lli^toiie  des  Komsins." 
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felt  by  the  elect  souls  who  gathered  around  them,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  influence  we  find  some  noble  types   , 
of  disinterested  virtue,  and  some  homes  of  severe  purity. 
More  than  this  we  have  no  right  to  ask.     They  were   | 
met  by  invincible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  anything  like  J 
a   general   regeneration  of  the  family   and  of    private 
life.     The  extravagant  luxury  of  the  Romans  may  be 
called  in  question.  It  may  be  shown  that  it  did  not  cost   , 
such  enormous  suras  as  is  usually  supposed.*     Self- 
indulgence  was  cheaper  and  easier  under  the  bright  sky 
of  Italy  than  in  our  country  and  with  our  modern  civili* 
sation.     At  less  outlay  the    Roman  aristocracy  could 
achieve  an  easy  existence  of  sensuous  delights.  Slavery 
under  the  empire  offered  facilities  to  debauch  such  as 
have  never  been  found  since ;  the  beautiful  maidens  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  bought  at  small  cost  or  reared 
in  the  home   of  their   masters,  furnished  the   dancing 
girls  and  players  on  the  lyre,  who  formed  a  feature  of 
even  modest   entertainments.      Sensual   pictures,    the 
work  of  facile  and  elegant  artists,  covered  the  unpre- 
tending walls  of  the  little  town  house  or  suburban  villa ; 
there  was  no  great  cost  in  attending  the  theatre,  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  the  most  voluptuous  scenes  of   I 
Greco-Roman  mythology.     It  is   enough   to  read  the   ' 
books  of  amusement  in  which  this  generation  delighted 
to  judge  of  its  morality,     The  surest  way  to  please  was 
to  describe  it  to  itself.   Thus  we  learn  to  know  it,  not 
only  in  what  may  be  called  its  historical  scandals,  but  in 
theevery-day  life  of  its  common  people. 

We  will  not  quote  from  the  great  detractors  of  their 
age,  like   Juvenal,  whose   indignation   has   made  them 

'  See  ihe  curious  chapter  on  this  subject  in  FriedldiiJer.     Vol.  iii. 
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orators,  and  who  cannot  forget  their  rhetoric  in  their  ob- 
jurgations. We  will  consult  the  authors  who  seek  only 
to  amuse  their  readers,  and  in  whose  writings  we  shall 
find  pagan  society  graphically  pourtrayed  in  all  the 
varieties  of  life  in  town  and  country,  with  its  medley  of 
freedmen,  gladiators,  courtesans,  court  mintons,  and 
charlatan  priests. 

The  "  Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius  carries  us  in  the  train 
of  the  unhappy  Lucius,  as  he  undergoes  his  humiliating 
metamorphoses,  into  the  hovels  and  pleasant  villas,  into 
the  small  towns  and  villages.  Every^vhere  we  find  liber- 
tinism defiling  the  domestic  hearth— the  wife  unfaithful 
to  her  duties;  lawless  sensuality  indulged  without  scruple 
and  described  in  glowing  language;  unnatural  crimes 
accepted  as  matters  of  course,  and  treated  rather  as  sub- 
jects for  ridicule  than  for  rebuke.  Over  all  this  impure 
world  hovers  a  vague  dread  of  the  unknown,  which 
impels  it  to  all  sorts  of  superstitions,  especially  to  those 
derived  from  the  East,  and  to  the  use  of  magical  arts. 

The  veiled  goddess  who  is  the  object  of  universal 
adoration  is  the  Egyptian  Isis,  resembling  in  every 
respect  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  or  the  Cybele  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  priests  act  an  abominable  part  in 
the  romance  of  Apuleius.  It  is  ever  the  great  mother. 
Nature,  who  is  worshipped  in  her  power  of  life  and 
reproduction.  Sensuality  is  her  worship,  and  magic 
her  mystery.  On  the  one  hand,  she  is  besought  to 
pour  forth  from  her  inexhaustible  bosom  the  flood  of 
sensual  pleasures,  and  as  the  lawful  limit  of  these  en- 
joyments is  quickly  attained,  the  worshippers  fling  them- 
selves eagerly  into  those  excesses  which  seem  to  prolong 
them ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  conciliate  the 
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hidden  powers  by  channs  and  sorceries,  and  by  thus 
parodying  the  supernatural,  satisfy  the  imagination, 
and  allay  that  craving  for  more  than  mortal  aid  which 
can  never  be  wholly  subdued  in  our  frail  humanity. 
This  divinity  with  a  hundred  names,  in  which  the 
efforts  of  paganism  culminate  as  they  began,  this  per- 
sonification of  natural  and  sensual  Ufe,  has  no  longer 
anything  in  common  with  the  charming  nymph,  born 
of  the  sea-foam  beneath  a  smile  of  the  sun,  who,  in  her 
proud  and  ideal  beauty,  might  be  almost  the  image  of 
purity.  The  Greek  Venus  is  become,  as  at  Ephesus, 
the  black  goddess  of  a  thousand  breasts,  the  monstrous 
giantess  whose  embrace,  as  runs  the  legend,  is  death  to 
the  old  insatiable  world. 

Luxuria.  incubuit  victumque  ulsciscitur  orbem. 

This  lust,  which  consumes  the  triumphant  empire,  is 
the  vengeance  of  Astarte  on  the  Roman  eagles. 

There  was  an  era  in  history  when  this  fury  of  de- 
bauch and  crime  became  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession, 
which  left  on  the  Christian  imagination  an  impression 
of  horror  and  alarm,  lasting  through  many  centuries. 
It  was  under  Nero  that  Rome  was  named  the  Babylon 
of  the  West,  making  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  after  having  poured  out  for  all  nations  the  cup  of 
her  iniquities.  The  "  Satyricon  "  of  Petronius  preserves 
for  us  the  faithful  picture  of  the  Rome  of  this  age,  so 
much  the  more  repulsive  that  it  is  drawn  with  all  the 
minute  care  of  the  artist.  We  shall  not  indeed  venture 
to  say  that  this  tissue  of  vile  stories  reproduces  the  ge- 
neral life  of  the  period,  for  we  know  how  many  pure 
and  noble  characters  shone  out  against  the  dark  back- 

voL.  IV.  26 
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ground.  Yet  it  is  very  significant  that  such  a  fiction 
should  have  pleased  the  court  and  the  city :  it  proves 
at  least  that  high  Roman  society  loved  to  trail  imagina- 
tion in  the  mire,  and  from  this  the  transition  is  very 
short  to  indulgence  in  the  same  vices.  Like  Messalina, 
this  wealthy  and  elegant  world  delights  in  frequenting, 
at  least  in  imagination,  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  sensual 
indulgence.  This  is  the  kind  of  satisfaction  it  derives 
from  Petronius,  and  it  was  particularly  relished  by  its 
mad  CtEsar.  The  "  Sat3Ticon  "  might  well  be  the  pastime 
of  the  base  and  effeminate  imperial  artist,  who  placed 
all  his  powers  at  the  disposal  of  his  licentious  imagi- 
nation and  equally  perverted  senses.  Comedian  and 
coachman  at  once,  he  takes  equal  delight  in  the  society 
of  the  stable  or  of  men  of  letters,  and  blends  in  his 
writings  poetical  myths  with  orgies  that  beggar  descrip- 
tion. Petronius  suits  him  exactly;  his  book  is  that  of 
a  fine  wit  and  of  a  debauchee ;  his  only  fault  is  that 
he  is  too  subtle  for  an  artist  like  Nero,  who  succeeded 
only  in  the  tragedy  of  real  life,  and  could  better  repro- 
duce in  actual  fact  the  burning  of  Troy  than  he  could 
Bing  it  to  the  lyre.  That  such  a  book  as  the"Satyricon" 
could  have  been  received  by  the  great  Roman  world,  is 
the  most  complete  proof  of  its  hopeless  corruption. 

After  ail,  that  which  it  depicts  is  not  imaginary.  The 
.love  which  it  describes  is  that  which  then  prevailed — a. 
love  of  the  senses,  knowing  neither  modesty  nor  true 
passion,  and  sparing  neither  the  maiden  in  her  bloom, 
ihe  wife  beneath  her  husband's  roof,  the  great  lady  or 
the  humble  servant,  childhood  or  old  age.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  sink  of  vice,  among  innkeepers,  water- 
men, actors  of  all  sorts,  who  composed  in  great  part 
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the  lower  classes  of  imperial  Rome,  and  for  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  degrading  spectacles,  exciting 
either  by  their  licentiousness  or  cruelty.  We  are 
brought  into  contact  with  that  humiliating  etruggie 
for  the  possession  of  dead  men's  goods,  which  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  age.  The  luxurious  but  miserable 
life  of  the  freedmen  who  had  acquired  wealth  appears 
in  all  its  moral  hideousness,  as  the  picture  looks  down 
on  us  from  its  frame  of  gold;  and  we  thus  learn  how 
those,  who  but  as  yesterday  bore  the  yoke  themselves, 
make  It  heavy  for  their  old  companions  in  bondage. 
AVe  are  taken  into  the  abodes  of  the  slaves,  and  are  | 
initiated  into  their  sufferings  and  their  vile  recreations. 
The  dominant  feature  of  the  "  Satyricon,"  in  spite  of  its 
literary  elegances,  is  lawless  bestiality.-  It  goes  far  to 
help  us  to  comprehend  the  expressive  symbol  of  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  faithful  but  repulsive 
image  of  this  people,  without  soul,  without  conscience, 
sunk  in  the  mire,  and  living  only  to  feed,  to  play,  and  to 
kill. 

The  grandeur  of  the  imperial  city  did  not  cloak  its 
abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  the  gospel. 
From  the  time  of  its  rebuilding  by  Nero,  who  used  the 
fire  as  giving  him  a  sort  of  expropriatory  right  for  , 
the  public  embellishment,  the  city  offered  much  that 
was  attractive  to  the  eye.  Where  to-day  the  dead  plain 
stretches  its  mournful  pall  over  the  landscape  were 
then  gay  villas  and  innumerable  palaces,  temples  which 
were  museums,  a  forest  of  statues,  the  Forum  covered 
with  majestic  buildings,  the  baths  and  the  Coliseum, 
the  procession  of  great  ladies  carried  through  the 
streets,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train  of  elegant  aristo- 
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cracy.  All  these  things  attested  the  splendour  an^ 
luxury  of  the  imperial  city.  But  to  the  Christian  t 
were  all  redolent  of  the  apotheosis  of  idolatry,  and  he 
knew  too  well  that  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
city  its  vilest  excesses  were  indulged  under  the  full 
light  of  day.  He  heard  from  afar  the  fierce  bhouts  of 
the  crowd  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre,  and 
he  knew  that  they  were  aroused,  either  by  the  most 
immoral  scenic  representations,  by  bloody  games,  or 
by  the  agony  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  None  could 
be  ignorant,  moreover,  of  the  scenes  which  trartspired 
within  the  portico  of  villa  and  palace.  How  could  the 
Boul  of  the  Christian  at  Rome  but  be  stirred  within  him, 
and  with  even  deeper  cause  than  that  which  moved  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  he  stood,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  ? 

If  we  leave  Rome,  which,  as  Tacitus  has  said,  was 
the  confluence  of  all  the  vices  of  the  empire;  if  we 
turn  away  from  the  somewhat  highly-coloured  pictures 
of  Petronius,  which,  while  they  are  not  fictitious,  do 
give  us  the  worst  side  of  Roman  life,  we  still  find  the 
same  prevailing  corruption,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
Let  us  enter  that  little  city  which  has  arisen,  all  living 
before  our  eyes,  from  its  bed  of  ashes.  There  is  no- 
thing exceptional  about  Pompeii  but  its  enchanting 
site.  There  can  be  few  such  relics  of  Eden  upon 
earth,  but  the  floods  which  overwhelm  it  are  often  ter- 
rible. Greece  has  slopes  as  graceful,  but  the  outlines 
are  more  firmly  defined ;  they  might  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  grand  genius  of  Phidias,  while  here  we 
are  reminded  rather  of  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles.  It  is 
on  these  Neapoltian  shores  that  the  religion  of  nature. 
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has  found  its  chosen  sanctuary,  here  that  it  displays  ita 
highest  glory.  Vesuvius,  with  its  crown  of  smoke, 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  statue  of  death  which  was 
often  placed  in  the  festal  banqueting-house,  to  enhance 
the  mirth  of  the  guests  by  the  force  of  its  sombre  con- 
trast, and  to  bid  them,  with  the  poet,  grasp  the  fieeting 
pleasure,  as  a  flower  that  would  all  too  quicklj'  fade. 
When  we  complete  that  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Pompeii  by  the  aid  of  the  masterpieces  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  we  have  the  perfect  picture  of  the 
paganism  of  the  Decline,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  people. 

Death  entered  this  city  as  suddenly  as  the  thief  ia 
the  Gospel  parable  :  there  was  not  a  moment  to  prepare 
for  the  awful  catastrophe.  Pompeii  is  here,  before  our 
eyes,  just  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  entombment.  We 
note  at  once  the  injurious  influence  exerted  upon  the 
manners  of  the  people  by  the  travesty  of  religion  which 
then  prevailed.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  the 
divinities  of  the  second  order,  especially  to  those  patrons 
of  pleasure,  Bacchus  and  Venus.  On  the  new  Olympus 
voluptuousness  reigns  supreme.  It  has  no  place  for  the 
Jupiter  of  Homer,  who,  passionate  as  he  is,  has  gleams 
of  justice  and  grandeur,  like  the  Greece  of  the  heroic 
age.  Still  less  shall  we  find  there  the  Jupiter  whose 
noble  image,  purified  by  philosophy,  was  sculptured 
by  Phidias — "  the  great  immortal,  whom  the  blessed 
sing,"  according  to  Pindar's  verse.  The  goddess  of 
Ijst,  the  god  of  wine— these  are  the  favourite  divini- 
ties of  this  purely  sensuous  worship.  The  Neapolitan 
Venus  is  not  the  Venus  of  Miio,  that  Madonna  of  an- 
tique  art:    she   is  a  courtesan.     The  marble  throbs; 
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Pygmalion  has  made  his  statue  glow  with  the  Impufl 
fire  which  consumes  his  own  soul.  The  Pompciart' 
Bacchus  in  no  way  recals  the  mysteries  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  that  god,  and  which  had  a  deep 
meaning.  He  is  purely  and  simply  the  god  of  the 
bacchanals,  crowned  with  vine-leaves.  The  grand  old 
mythology  is  sacrificed  to  piquant  anecdote,  Venus 
weeping  the  Death  of  Adonis,  Diana  admiring  En- 
dymion  or  chastising  Acteon,  Leda  and  her  Swan, 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  the  Desertion  of  Ariadne — these 
are  the  subjects  chosen  by  preference  in  the  Pompeian 
frescoes,  and  treated  sometimes  with  graceful  lightness, 
but  sometimes  also  with  startling  immodesty.  This 
sort  of  delineation  everywhere  takes  the  place  of  high 
art.  These  pictures  reproduce  again  and  again  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators,  thus  pandering  to  one  of  the 
fiercest  passions  of  a  voluptuous  and  cruet  age,  and 
reminding  us  that  a  mind  enervated  by  pleasure  can 
only  find  the  stimulant  it  craves  in  sanguinary  spec- 
tacles. The  slave,  bowed  down  beneath  heavy  burdens, 
occupies  a  large  place  in  these  realistic  frescoes.  Im- 
pure gods,  gladiators,  and  slaves — were  not  these  the 
three  pillars  upon  which  this  corrupt  society  rested? 
The  little  temple  of  Isis  speaks  at  once  of  the  growing 
intrusion  of  Oriental  modes  of  worship,  and  of  the 
fusion  of  the  ancient  beliefs  in  a  pantheistic  naturalism. 
That  of  which  Pompeii  gives  us  the  most  striking 
exhibition,  is  the  interior  of  the  pagan  house  and  its 
domestic  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  a  family 
home  than  these  charming  dwellings.  All  the  arrange- 
ments suggest  elegant  leisure  and  sumptuous  repasts 
spread   for  convivial  guests.     There  is   no  inner  life. 
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The  frescoes  which  cover  the  walls  reveal  to  us  whi 
was  the  frivolous  existence  in  this  little  city,  which  w; 
in  no  way  an  exceptional  one.     We  find   ourselves  in- 
troduced  to  the   toilet   of  a  great  Roman   lady,  sur-  j 
rounded  by  slaves,  on  whom  her  caprice    inflicts  any  j 
degree  of  punishment.     We  can  count  the  vases   of  1 
perfumed  unguents  with  which  she  mars  her  beauty.  T 
We   are  present  at  the  feast,  with  its  licentious  free-* 
dom.     The  dancing  girls  are   before  us  in  their  fatal' 
grace.     We  can  even   pass  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
theatre,  and  see  the  preparations    for    the  piece,  and  i 
enter  the  apartment  of  the   poet  who  is  reciting  his  [ 
latest  verses.    Exquisite  art — though  at  Pompeii  it  waS  I 
imitative  rather  than  creative — has  lent  its  aid  to  em- 
bellish these  pleasure-villas  of  a  moderate  bourgeoisie. 
For  these    were  sculptured  the  dancing   fauns,   with 
their  suppleness  of  limb  and  perfection  of  pose ;  the 
little  Narcissus  of  such  delicate  grace,  and  the  weary  I 
Mercury— the  very  embodiment  of  nonchalance  and  las-  ] 
situde;   for  these  houses,  modest  in  comparison  with' 
the  palaces  of  the  aristocracy,  were  painted  those  en- 
chanting frescoes  which  represent  the  most  touching 
episodes  of  the  Odyssey  or  of  Greek  tragedy.     Art  ex- 
tended its  domain  in   every   direction.     The   plainest  , 
domestic  utensils  received   an   elegant  form :    Ian 
pottery,  jewels,  all  bore  the  same  stamp.    It  is  evident  | 
that  the  pagan  of  this  period  would  have  all  his  senses  j 
gratified  at  once. 

We  find  also  in  Pompeii  numerous  traces  of  that 
fever  of  sensuality  which  was  reaching  its  crisis.  The 
pencil  which  depicted  the  most  vile  and  licentious 
scenes  had  the  same  graceful  lightness  as  the  pen  of 
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Fetronius.  The  frescoes  of  Pompeii  reproduce  in  warm 
and  vivid  colouring  the  most  abominable  scenes  from 
the  "  Satyricon,"  and  we  recognise  in  them  that  fearful 
perversion  of  nature  which  was  the  consequence  and 
the  punishment  of  unbridled  sensuality.  The  appalling 
description  given  of  it  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  is  fully  justified  by  these  pictures, 
which,  obscene  as  they  are  in  subject,  show  in  the 
manner  of  their  execution  all  the  faithfulness  of  the 
skilled  artist.  It  must  not  then  be  pretended  that 
Juvenal,  Petronius,  and  Lucian  calumniated  their  age. 
This  infamous  side  always  exists  in  pagan  life  wherever 
it  is  not  lifted  above  itself;  and  the  fact  that  these 
writers  dared  to  drag  it  into  the  broad  light  of  day 
proves  the  depth  of  the  social  corruption.  A  genera- 
tion which  can  no  longer  blush  is  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  first  principles  of  universal  morality. 

This  degradation  is  explained  by  the  philosophical 
literature  which  was  affected  at  Pompeii.  The  only 
papyri  which  have  been  exhumed  are  Epicurean  trea- 
tises belonging  to  that  corrupt  school,  which  must  haye 
brought  more  certain  i^uin  upon  the  city  than  the  molten 
lava  of  Vesuvius.  Doubtless,  Epicureanism  encoun- 
tered at  this  time  a  noble  and  powerful  adversary  in 
the  philosophy  of  Seneca,  of  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  We  have  done  justice  to  their  high-souled 
efforts,  to  the  advance  made  in  the  legislation  by  means 
of  teaching,  and  to  the  purifying  influences  exerted  by 
it  over  an  enlightened  minority,  which  certainly  rose  to 
the  grandest  moral  elevation  ever  attained  by  any  sons 
of  paganism.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Stoicism 
could  go  no  further,   and   that  it  was  content  to  shake 
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off  the  dust  of  its  feet  against  a  world  whith  it  could 
not  reform ;  it  wrapped  itself  in  its  mantle,  to  die  erect; 
Lut  it  could  not  raise .  public  morality  from  its  fallen 
state. 

There  was  a  faith  more  full  and  living  which  was  yet 
to  make  the  lily  of  spotless  purity  blossom  on  this  dung- 
hill, and  to  show  itself  more  powerful^  not  only  than 
the  despotism  of  the  Caesars^  but  than  the  siren  of 
these  southern  seas— the  last  and  mightiest  6f  the  pagan 
divinities.  This  great  reform^  which  was  at  once  to 
broaden  and  humanise  the  ancient  law,  and  to  sanctify 
all  the  relations  of  life,  was  wrought  without  observa- 
tion in  the  Christian  home.  There  was  lighted  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  new  city,  never  to  be  overthrown. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE   FAMILY. 

It  would  be  misleading  and  untrue  to  history 
were  to  represent  the  life  of  the  Christians  as  ir 
lute  contrast  with  that  of  the  pagans.  Man  is  a  frail 
being,  ever  open  to  evil  influences,  and  only  realising 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner  his  own  ideal.  The  Church 
often  had  occasion  to  weep  over  the  weak  desertion 
of  her  sons  in  days  of  persecution,  and  in  the  rare  in- 
tervals of  peace  and  tranquillity  she  suffered  no  less 
from  the  prevailing  laxity  of  manners,  from  the  intrusion 
of  frivolous  worldliness,  and  from  the  influence  of 
wealthy  women  who  still  hankered  after  their  former 
style  of  living ;  sometimes  also  from  rivalries  among 
her  adherents,  who  contended  for  the  honour  of  filling 
her  as  yet  humble  offices.  In  spite  of  these  im- 
perfections, however,  the  Christian  principle  was  so 
grand,  so  powerful,  that  it  went  on  winning  conquests 
over  the  hearts  of  men  and  radically  transforming  the 
whole  moral  life.  But  while  it  thus  introduced  a  new 
element,  it  proved  itself  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  conscience ;  it  made  no  ec- 
centric or  conventional  demands ;  it  appealed  only  to 
the  immortal  and  universal  rule  of  duty  as  it  is  written 
in  the  depths  of  our  being,  seeking  to  free  it  from  erro- 


neous  admixture,  and  to  give  it  applications  hitherto  I 
untried,  but  which  were  its  logical  results.     The  virtual 
in  which  such    men    as  Socrates,  Zeno,    and  Marcus  J 
Aurelius  had  gloried  was  neither  repudiated  nor  ignored;  f 
it  was  but  enlarged  and  freed  from  all  that  rendered  ,it 
exclusive,  proud,   and  powerless.     In  the  disciples  of 
the  new  faith  this  virtue  shone  out  pre-eminently.  Thus 
its  apologists  plead  at  the  bar  of  universal  conscience, 
and  seek  no  other  verdict  in  its   favour;  their  cause  1 
would  be  lost  if  they  had  to  contend  for  two  codes  of  ] 
morality,  two  kinds  of  virtue, 

The  reform  at  which  Christianity  aimed  began  in  the  1 
family.     It  had  this  two-fold  object:  in  the  first  place,  1 
to  humanise  in  some  sort  the  legal  right  based  upon  1 
privilege,  by  placing  all  mankind  on  the  same  moral  I 
level ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  restore  purity  to  the  I 
domestic  hearth.     The   natural   affections   would  not  1 
have  sufficed  for  this  two-fold  reform,  because  they  are  j 
always  more  or  less  selfish.    Love  needs  to  be  animated  ' 
by  a  Divine  breath  in  order  to  treat  weakness  as  a  title 
to  respect,  and  to  refuse  ever  to  make  an   immortal 
being  the  victim  of  force  or  the  tool  of  pleasure.     We 
have  seen  how  the  first  generation   of  converts  made 
some  approach  to  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  family,  as 
St.  Paul  conceived  it.     The  great  apostle,  while  main- 
taining  the   natural   and   necessary    hierarchy  in    the 
family,  enjoined  the  husband  to  temper  his  lawful  au- 
thority by  a  respectful  tenderness  towards  the  weaker  sex.' 
Christian  marriage  he  made  a  type  of  the  mystical  union  J 
between  Christ  and  the  Church,  which  is  the  highest  ] 
realisation  of  Divine  love  upon  earth ;  and  the  weak-  J 
ness  of  childhood  was  entrusted  to  the  tenderness  of  the  I 
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father,  who  has  for  his  pattern  the  Father  of  mercies, 
revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  Lastly,  without  provoking 
any  sudden  social  revolution,  Christianity  declared  the 
slave,  as  the  freedman  of  Christ,  to  be  the  equal  of  his 
master  in  the  sight  of  God,  before  whom  both  must 
appear  as  their  common  Judge  and  the  Avenr^er  of  the 
oppressed.  Paul  gave  bold  expression  to  this  principle 
of  equality  in  the  words,  "  In  Christ  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free."  *  We 
know  with  what  vehemence  he  denounced  and  combated 
the  vices  of  pagan  life,  and  demanded  on  the  part  of 
Christians  the  most  scrupulous  purity.  He  thus  formed 
what  he  justly  called  the  Church  in  the  house,  the 
family  being  a  truly  religious  association  founded  upon 
Divine  love.' 

We  must  now  consider  what  it  became  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  when  the  new  religion  came  into  open  con- 
test with  the  old  world  of  privilege  and  inequality.  + 

The  moral  equality  needed  first  of  all  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  marriage  relation,  which  was  so  galling  a 
yoke  for  the  pagan  woman.  This  equality  could  be 
assured  without  in  any  way  destroying  the  rightful  su- 
premacy of  the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  household. 
The  Church  recognises  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  submit 
to  her  husband  in  everything  which  does  not  involve 
disobedience  to  the  yet  higher  authority  of  God  Him- 
self. Thus  lawful  subordination  and  necessary  inde- 
pendence rest  on  the  same  foundation.     The  difference 

■  Gal.  ili.  18. 

t  See  on  this  »ubject,  beside  the  works  quoted,  M.  Paul  Gide's  exceU 
lent  book  :  "  Etude  sur  la  condTlion  privec  de  la  femme  dnns  le  droit  nncien 
et  modeme,  et  en  pirticuUcr  sur  le  ^^natus-coosalte  Velleieo,"  Memoire 
couronne  per  I'lusliiut.     Paris,  1S67. 
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of  the  sexes  is  an  ordinance  of  creation,  and  the  apos- 
tolic precept,  that  the  man  is  to  be  the  head  of  the 
woman,  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  nature.' 
Women  are  not  called  to  exercise  the  arts  of  the  war- 
rior; they  are  called  to  fill  their  place  in  the  home,*" 
Nevertheless  they  have  all  the  rights  of  an  immortal; 
soul,  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  for  His  service. 
While  the  pagan  wife  was  bound  to  hold  good  all  that  her 
husband  said,  even  if  it  was  in  itself  bad,  the  Christian, 
wife  carries  her  submission  only  to  the  point  at  which 
a  higher  authority  supervenes,  for  her  first  duty  is  to 
obey  God,  If  that  which  her  husband  commands  her 
is  evil,  she  is  bound  to  resist  him,  cost  what  it  may, 
after  the  example  of  the  woman  of  whom  Justin  Martyr- 
tells  us,  who,  being  united  to  a  vile  husband,  brought 
most  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  upon  herself,  and  per- 
secution upon  her  brothers,  because  she  would  not 
yield  to  his  infamous  requirements,  t  By  thus  using 
the  WOK  ^ossHfiiHs  of  the  Christian  conscience  the  weakest, 
woman  can  assert  her  inalienable  dignity. 

The  principle  of  moral  equality  between  the  man  and 
woman  was  affirmed  by  the  Christians  as  it  had  never 
been  before.  "  The  man  and  woman,"  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  "have  the  same  destiny,  and  are  bound  to 
aim  at  the  same  standard  of  perfection."!  The  weaker  ' 
sex  gave  to  Israel  as  many  heroines  and  holy  women  as 
valiant  servants  of  God  :  paganism  itself  strove  in  vain 
to  deprive  woman  of  her  dignity,  for  many  a  Greek  and 
Roman  mother  showed  that  she  had  a  heart  as  valiant 
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as  her  son's.  *  There  is  then  no  moral  inequality  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  sight  of  God,  whose  judgment 
alone  is  linal. 

The  royal  roll  of  martyrdom  shows  the  names  of 
Christian  women  as  well  as  men.  The  wife  could  face 
torture  and  death  no  less  bravely  than  her  husband, 
and  shares  equally  with  him  the  glory  and  the  honour 
that  belong  to  all  who  die  for  liberty  and  virtue. 
Heroism  is  no  monopoly  of  the  masculine  nature;  it  is 
the  appanage  of  every  noble  soul,  and  confers  its  patent 
of  moral  nobility  on  all  who  show  themselves  capable 
of  it.t  The  martyrdom  thus  bravely  faced  by  women 
means  far  more  than  the  final  death  stru^le  in  the 
circus;  it  includes  also  the  daily  reproach  and  malig- 
nity which  faithfulness  to  Christian  principles  in  the 
family  entails,  when  the  head  of  the  house  is  an  enemy 
to  the  gospel. I 

"  The  Church,"  says  Clement,  "  is  full  of  faithful  men 
and  women,  who  meditate  constantly  upon  the  saving 
death  of  Christ.  Whoever  fights  under  our  banner  has 
no  need  of  scientific  knowledge  in  order  to  espouse  our 
philosophy.  Whether  barbarian,  slave  or  Greek,  old 
man,  child  or  woman,  our  wisdom  is  open  to  ail;  and 
we  are  agreed  that  human  nature  can  practise  the  same 
virtues  with  the  due  distinction  of  sex."§  Both  man 
and  woman  belong  to  the  same  Christ,  to  the  same 
Church;  they  share  the  same  physical  and  moral  life, 
look  for  the  same  salvation,  and  partake  equally  in  the 
same  grace   and  Divine   love.||     They  have  the  same 


•  ClemenI,  "  Strom.,' 
S  'EmiSii  iiiav  rat  riji 
Ibid.  60. 


t  Ibid.  8,  69.        ;  Ibid.  70. 
11  Ibid,  "PKdaE."i 
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huma:i  nature.*  The  rights  of  humanity  in  the  family 
were  thus  established  upon  the  broadest  and  firmest 
basis.  I 

Christian  principle  is  tested  not  only  in  the  great  i 
days  of  persecution,  but  in  the  humble  course  of  every- 
day life,  and  in  the  discharge  of  ordinary  domestic 
duties.  There  is  one  rule  of  primary  obligation  upon  , 
the  Christian  converts — to  marry  only  in  the  Lord.  If 
a  woman  is  converted  to  Christ  after  her  marriage  to  a 
pagan,  she  is  not  permitted  to  leave  him  :  she  is  to  seek 
by  her  gentleness  and  purity  to  win  him  to  the  faith, 
but  is  to  be  firm  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  new  duties. 
The  wise  rule  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  on  this  subject 
remains  in  full  force.  A  certain  latitude  is  even  given 
to  the  wife  who  finds  herself  in  so  difficult  a  position. 
She  is  allowed  to  adorn  herself  more  than  others,  that 
she  may  attract  her  husband,  and  through  her  beauty 
lead  him  to  a  nobler  love,  provided  only  that  she  does 
not  exceed  and  fall  into  evil.t  But  it  is  forbidden,  or 
at  least  strongly  deprecated,  that  a  Christian  woman 
should  marry  a  pagan.  Tertullian  regards  such  an  act 
as  nothing  short  of  apostasy.  How  will  she  be  able  to 
leave  her  husband's  roof,  to  observe  the  worship  of  the  i 
Church?  How  can  she  fulfil  the  various  demands  I 
of  charity?  How  can  she  brave  peril,  to  bring  her  ' 
offerings  to  the  cells  where  the  martyrs  are  languishing, 
to  kiss  their  chains  and  wash  their  feet  ?  Will  she 
not,  moreover,  be  subject  to  all  the  harmful  influence 
of  pagan   life,   with   its   impure  feasts    and   luxurious 
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idolatry?  Dragged  into  those  scenes  of  pleasure  which  ' 
are  the  hotbeds  of  vice,  she  will  hear  the  songs  of  the 
theatre  instead  of  hymns  and  the  reading  of  holy  books; 
compelled  to  please  her  husband,  she  will  deck  herself  in 
gay  attire,  and  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  allurements 
of  evil.  When  the  poor  Christians  need  succour,  her 
stores  will  be  closed  against  them.  If  she  finds  some 
tolerance  for  her  faith,  the  reason  will  be  that  her 
husband  desires  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  abject  depen- 
dence, that  he  may  get  possession  of  her  dowry,  or  may 
use  her  as  his  slave,  under  threat  of  denouncing  her  as  a 
Christian.  Surely  open  opposition  would  be  better  than 
this  precarious  tolerance.*  Beneath  such  a  union  there 
must  ever  be  radical  discord,  and  the  end  of  it  must  be 
ruin  to  the  Christian  soul.t  Is  it  not  simply  selling  the 
soul,  if  such  a  marriage  is  contracted  through  desire 
of  wealth,  as  is  the  case  with  numbers  of  women  reared 
in  opulence,  and  shrinking  from  any  lower  social 
position  ?  Yet  is  it  a  poor  bargain  to  exchange  the 
incorruptible  riches  for  the  brilliant  equipages  and 
fleeting  perfumes  of  the  world.t  The  Christian  woman 
who  has  married  a  pagan  has  then  only  herseif  to 
blame,  if  she  finds  in  his  house  the  temptations  and  the 
hardships  of  paganism. 

It  did  not  need  legislative  reforms  to  vindicate  for  the 
wife  her  true  position  in  the  Christian  household.  She 
is  secure,  in  the  first  place,  against  the  fragility  of  the 
conjugal  tie,  which  among  pagans  might  be  broken  at 
the   mere  caprice  of  the  husband.     According  to  the 


*  "  Solis  pejoribna  placet  n 
f  "  Omnia  inimica,  onmia  i 
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precept  of  Christ,  the  marriage  tie  can  only  be  lawfully 
dissolved  in  case  of  adultery.*  The  Church,  in  spite  of 
a  growing  repugnance,  allows  its  spiritual  directors  a 
certain  latitude  in  judging  of  a  second  marriage  con- 
tracted after  the  dissolution  of  the  first,  for  such  a 
cause,  t 

In  spite  of  the  contempt  of  gnostics  and  ascetics, 
marriage  is  regarded  by  the  moderate  party,  who  are  the 
true  representatives  of  Christian  tradition,  as  a  Divine 
institution,  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  law  of  holiness.!  Children  are  held  to 
be  its  flowers  and  its  crown. § 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  conjugal 
life,  founded  upon  a  common  faith  and  consecrated 
to  God ;  it  knows  no  rule  but  His  will,  and  finds 
its  happiness  far  more  in  virtue  than  in  wealth  and 
favour.ll  "  One  hope,"  says  Tertullian,  "  animates 
husband  and  wife  ;  they  obey  the  same  law  ;  they  serve 
the  same  Master.  Children  of  one  Father,  they  are 
one  flesh   and  one  spirit.     Their  prayers  arc  in  com- 

*  Divorce  is  Only  allowed  in  case  of  adultery.  "  Ila  si  conditionaliter 
ChristvK  prohihnit  dimitlere  uxorero,  non  in  totum  prohibuiL"  Tettuliiao, 
"CoQlra  Marc."  xiv.  34.  "Si  inventuni  fuerit  in  muliere  negotiuin  im- 
padicum."  lUd.  The  Charch  thus  seeks  to  preserve  the  purity  of  marriage. 

+  In  spite  of  the  severe  judgmetit  of  "  Pastor  Hernias  "  on  this  point, 
the  Church  did  allow  a  measure  of  tolerance,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira,  held  in  305,  which  look  a  graver 
Tiew  of  the  case  than  was  held  in  the  preceding  agt  It  decrees  that  the 
rammunion  may  be  given  in  time  of  sickness  to  a  woman  who  has  been 
divorced  from  her  husband  on  account  of  his  adultery,  and  who  has  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage.  "  Nisi  forte  necessitaa  infirmitatis  dare  com- 
pulerit."  Routh,  "  Reliq."  iv.  261.  The  Western  Church  was  the  first 
subsequently  to  give  positive  sanction  to  the  severer  practice.  See  Smith, 
"Dicliooary  of  Christian  Antiquities."    London,  1835.      '       """ 


I  'Ayidjiint  yoDv  irai  ydpoc-  Clement,  "  Strom. 
I  &.  Id,  90.  g  'Av9ji  Si  roii  yaiiw.     ' 

'    '<  Talia  Christus  videos  el  auiliens  gaudet. 
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mon;  together  they  bend  the  knee,  together  they  fast. 
Tbey  instruct  and  exhort  one  another,  and  bear  each 
other's  infirmities ;  they  go  together  to  the  house  of 
God  and  to  the  eucharistic  table ;  they  pass,  hand  in 
hand,  through  trials,  persecutions,  and  pleasures. 
There  is  no  dissimulation  between  them;  they  are  of 
one  mind  in  all  Christian  work ;  the  sick  are  freely 
visited,  alms  freely  given,  sacrifices  made  without 
grudging.  Their  Christian  zeal  knows  no  check; 
together  they  praise  God  without  fear  in  psalms  and 
hymns  of  joy;  their  only  rivalry  is  for  His  glory. 
Christ,  looking  down  on  such  a  union,  delights  in  it. 
According  to  His  promise.  He  is  with  these  two  who 
have  set  up  no  idol  on  their  hearth." 

The  father  is  truly  the  priest  of  the  house :  his  minis- 
try commences  with  his  wife,  whom  he  seeks  to  direct 
into  that  path  of  quiet  domestic  virtue  which  best 
becomes  hpr.*  While  the  man  is  called  to  fulfil  his 
various  duties  abroad,  the  wife's  place  is  at  home. 
Christianity  adopts  and  sanctifies  the  old  Roman 
device,  which  was  the  highest  praise  of  the  matron, 
Lanam  fecit.  The  wife  was  to  be  devoted  to  domestic 
duties,  to  make  with  her  own  hands  the  clothes  for  her 
husband  and  children,  to  prepare  the  meals,  and  to  be 
always  ready  to  break  the  bread  of  charity  to  the  poor 
and  the  stranger.  Like  the  wise  woman  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, she  is  the  joy  and  stay  of  her  household,  and 
hastens,  like  Sarah,  to  spread  the  hospitable  board. 
The  wife  is  thus  the  deaconess  of  the  family :  she  is 
peculiarly  the  representative  of  Christian  charity. t 
Plainly  dressed  in  a  garment  of  her  own  spinning,  she 
•  1-i  itKiimov  Tlic  -rp^htiToi.  Clemcnl,  "Slrom."  iv.  17, 
t  Ibid.   "tiicdBg."  iii.  10,49. 
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has  all  the  beauty  of  a  chaste  simplicity ;  she  is  t 
gloiy  of  her  husband,  the  true  treasure  of  the  house, 
Never  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  the  honey  of  chanty 
flows  from  her  lips;  she  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.*  The 
education  of  her  children  is  her  first  task,  and  in  this 
her  husband  bears  his  part ;  for  the  highest  end  of 
marriage  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  human  race  on  earth, 
but  to  educate  men  for  the  skies. t  We  see  from  the 
stern  rebukes  addressed  to  Hennas  in  the  "  Pastor  "  how 
culpable  negligence  of  this  duty  was  thought  to  be. 
"Thou  art  the  cause  of  great  miseries,"  says  the  mys- 
terious voice  in  his  vision,  "  because  of  the  prevarica- 
tions of  thy  family,  of  which  thou  hast  taken  no  more 
heed  than  if  they  did  not  concern  thee."  I  The  children 
are  to  be  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ.  They  must 
learn  from  their  very  cradle  how  God  regards  humility 
in  a  vain  world  like  this,  and  of  how  much  account 
before  Him  is  the  love  which  keeps  itself  undefiled  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  corruption,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  grand  preservative  from  evil.§  The 
father  and  mother  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  saying 
to  them,  as  to  the  women  of  Jud^a:  "Suffer  the 
children  to  come  unto  me."  It  was  by  means  of  this 
early  instruction  that,  on  the  night  of  the  great  Easter 
baptism,  children  of  five  and  six  years  old  were  found 
ready  to  make  the  neophyte's  profession  of  faith.  ||  Thus 
was  formed  in  the  home  that  incomparable  tj-pe  of  the 
pure  and  tender  Christian  mother,  agonizing  for  the 
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Spiritual  birth  of  her  children,  a  type  which  is  personi- 
fied in  the  following  age  in  the  mother  Monica, 

The  young  girl  is  the  object  of  most  delicate  care, 
that  she  may  be  shielded,  like  a  ilower,  from  every 
breath  which  would  sully  her  purity.  Her  mother 
watches  over  her  with  jealous  anxiety,  to  keep  her 
away  from  the  degrading  spectacles  of  the  city,  and  free 
from  the  contamination  which  lurks  at  almost  every 
step  of  pagan  life.  Taking  up  the  sentiment  of 
Juvenal,  Maxima  puero  debetur  reverentia,  the  Christian 
moralist  gives  it  the  true  application,  "  Let  us  do 
honour  to  youth,  by  training  it  in  the  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"*  It  was  this  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
young,  which  led  the  father  of  Origen  to  rise  by  night 
and  kiss  the  bosom  of  his  sleeping  son,  which  seemed  to 
him  a  sanctuary  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Both  wife  and  child  are  thus  raised  from  the  miserable 
state  to  which  paganism  had  reduced  them.  From  his 
very  birth  the  child  in  the  Christian  house  is  recognised 
as  an  immortal  being  destined  for  a  higher  life.  It  is 
this  spark  of  the  Divine  within  hira  which,  more  than 
his  strength  and  beauty,  makes  him  precious  to  his 
father  and  mother.  The  claim  that  is  founded  on 
humanity  is  thus  consecrated  by  Christianity. 

The  same  Divine  principle  which  abolished  inequality 
in  the  family  became  the  guarantee  of  its  purity.  If 
marriage  is  respected  as  a  holy  institution,  the  Church 
cannot  but  be  on  its  guard  against  those  enticements  to 
evil  which,  under  the  immoral  conditions  of  pagan  so- 
ciety, were  presented  on  every  hand  and  through  every 

*  Ti/ii((iiuu<u   TDvf    rmif  ■sa^sdaianar  r^v  ■toiSiiov  tsU  610B.     Clement^ 
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sense.  The  very  air  was  charged  with  impure  miasma. 
However  carefully  the  Christian  woman  was  guarded 
at  home,  she  was  exposed  to  constant  danger  abroad. 
Mixed  social  gatherings  were  full  of  peril.*  Married 
women  could  only  venture  into  them  veiled ;  young  girls, 
as  they  respected  their  purity  and  innocence,  must  avoid 
them  altogether. t  The  state  of  society  was  such  that 
mere  contact  with  it  was  defilement.  The  Christian 
was  enjoined  to  treat  every  young  woman  as  a  daughter, 
and  every  young  man  as  a  son.!  Mere  abstinence  from 
actual  sin  was  not  enough :  according  to  the  new  and 
Divine  rule,  the  very  thought  or  glance  of  impurity 
was  to  be  eschewed  as  sin.  § 

The  Church  is  not  content  with  denouncing  and  pro- 
scribing sensuality  in  every  form :  it  insists  on  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners  among  the 
Christians,  Everything  which  is  artificial  and  super- 
fluous is  severely  condemned  as  a  reproach  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  The  sterner  moralists  speak  of  vain 
ornaments  as  coming  from  the  devil,  who  has  ever  been 
ready  to  mar  the  creation  of  God.|i  According  to  Tertul- 
lian,  the  precious  metals  are  given  only  to  try  us.  "  This 
age,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the 
Church,  "is  the  age  of  iron,  not  gold."1[  The  only  glory 
■which  the  Christian  may  covet  for  his  mortal  flesh  is 
that  of  being  crucified  with  Christ.  The  woman  who 
takes  delight  in  costly  adornment  will  soon  find  herself, 
like  the  pagan  Venus,  bound  to  adultery  by  chains  of 

*  Clement,  "  Piedag."  iiL  li,  74,  f  Ibid.  u.  7,  54. 

X  Ibid.  ii.  10,  90. 
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gold.  •  "  Let  the  woman  remember,"  TertulHan  says 
again,  "how  fatal  was  the  use  she  made  of  her  power 
over  man  in  opening  to  him  the  gate  of  perdition;  and 
hke  Eve,  penitent  though  pardonecl,  iet  her  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Eden,  closed  to  man  by  her  fault  but 
reopened  by  Christ,  weeping  holy  tears  like  the  sinner 
in  the  Gospel,  and  rejecting  all  the  allurements  of  a 
corrupt  age."t 

The  Montanists  went  to  extremes  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  points.  While  admitting  that  beauty  is  not  in 
itself  contemptible,  that  it  is,  as  Tertullian  eloquently 
says,  the  happiness  of  the  body,  the  adorning  of  the 
Divine  creation,  the  festal  garment  of  the  soul.t  fear  of 
the  peril  it  may  bring  predominates,  and  demands  that 
even  its  legitimate  attractions  be  hidden  from  view. 
"  The  chosen  woman  will  always  be  beautiful  enough 
for  her  husband. "g  The  wiser  party  avoid  these  exag- 
gerations of  Christian  prudence.  While  they  desire 
Christian  women  not  to  imitate  the  painted  faces  of  their 
pagan  rivals,  nor  to  appear  like  them  in  long  trailing 
robes  of  many  colours,  with  mantles  of  Tyrian  dye,  and 
shoes  sparkling  with  priceless  jewels,  the  prohibition  is 
given  not  only  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil, 
but  also  to  allow  freer  play  to  their  unadorned  natural 
beauty  and  grace.  Without  making  any  concession  to 
pagan  luxury,  the  Christian  woman  is  allowed  to  dress 
in  finer  stuffs  than  the  man,  and  to  adapt  her  clothing  to 
her  sex,  !i     Will  she  seem  less  beautiful  in   the  white 
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robe,  which  is  the  symbol  of  purity,  than  decked  out  in  1 
the  theatrical  garb  which  completely  disguises  the  wife  | 
and  mother  ?  *  That  which  suits  the  stage  can  be  little  I 
adapted  for  the  life  of  the  Christian,  which  is 
comedy,  t 

We  know  what  frightful  prodigality  characterised  the 
pagan  festivals  of  this  age.  Christian  morality  as  ■ 
sternly  forbade  this  kind  of  luxury  as  extravagance  of 
dress.  The  table  of  Christians  was  not  to  be  loaded 
with  costly  viands.  The  fire  of  youth  was  not  to  be  fed 
by  the  wine  cup. I  All  the  fowl  of  the  air,  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  flesh  of  beasts,  could  scarcely  satisfy  the  voracity 
of  the  pagan  orgies. §  He  who  owns  that  it  is  from  the 
hand  of  God  he  receives  his  daily  bread,  is  contented 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  will  not  indulge  that 
shameful  gluttony  which  makes  a  god  of  the  belly,  and 
loves  the  song  of  the  drunkard  as  the  accompaniment  to 
the  hissing  viands  upon  the  hearth.  There  is  no  lack 
of  joy  at  the  table  of  the  Christians,  for  the  family  has  , 
its  lawful  feasts,  but  the  joy  is  calm  and  pure.  It  seeks 
no  factitious  excitement  in  the  soft  music  of  the  lute 
players.  All  voices  join  in  the  praise  of  God,  from  the 
father  to  the  little  child. j|  They  sing  to  the  harp,  as  in 
the  time  of  David.  A  cheerful  mirth  prevails,  which 
never  sinks  into  low  buffoonery. IT 

It  was  not  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  pagans. 
It  was  plain  that  bonds  previously  existing  could  not  be 
abruptly  broken,  that  there  were  obligations  of  friend- 
ship and  kindred.    Tertullian  himself  admits  this  neces- 
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sity  of  allowing  pagan  friendships  even  to  Christti 
women,  though  they  were  full  of  peril  because  of  t 
inevit"\ble  contact  with  idolatrous  practices.* 

W^  know  what  part  was  played  by  the  parasite  in  tl 
Roman  social  feasts  :  the  ridiculous  flatteries  and  jes 
by  which  he  paid  for  his  entertainment  were  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  amusement.  The  place  of  this 
ignoble  guest  is  taken  at  the  table  of  the  Christian  by 
the  passing  stranger,  who,  as  a  brother  Christian,  is 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The  hospitality  of 
the  Christians  is  far  larger  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
The  latter  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  family  circle ;  the 
stranger  could  claim  no  welcome  there  merely  as  a  fel- 
low-man ;  there  was  an  open  place  only  for  those  who 
were  in  some  way  connections  of  the  family.  Christian 
hospitality,  on  the  contrary,  is  offered  purely  on  prin- 
ciples of  humanity;  the  stranger  is  welcomed  as  a 
brother,  without  reference  to  any  family  archives ;  he  is 
received  as  a  son  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven  and  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  From  whatever  barbarous  country 
he  might  have  come,  his  welcome  was  like  that  of  the 
angels  in  the  tent  of  Abraham.  He  at  once  found  his 
place  at  the  family  table  and  at  the  domestic  altar.t 
There  were  circumstances  under  which  this  hospitality 
became  a  specially  sacred  duty,  namely,  when  it  was 
exercised  towards  a  proscribed  Christian.  Sometimes 
the  stranger  who  knocked  at  the  door  was  a  fugitive 
escaping  from  impending  death.  There  is  real  danger 
in  receiving  such,  the  more  if  the  house  which  is  thus 
opened  to  him  is  already  under  suspicion ;    but  even 
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under  these  circumstances  the  law  of  hospitality  is 
sacredly  observed/'' 

The  interior  of  the  Christian  home  is  to  correspond  in 
simplicity  with  the  manner  of  life  of  its  inmates. t  The 
followers  of  Christ  can  he  indifferent  to  all  that  wealth 
can  procure  while  they  seek  the  wisdom  that  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold. 

The  contrast  must  have  been  great  between  such  a 
home,  ruled  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
houses  of  the  pagans.  The  Christian's  dwelling  was 
often  a  humble  abode  in  one  of  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
city)  for  the  Church  gathered  its  members  largely  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  society.  It  is  ascertained  now, 
however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  noble  and 
■  wealthy  families  had  also  become  adherents  of  the  new 
religion.  To  these  the  counsels  of  the  Christian  moral- 
ists were  mainly  addressed,  for  they  alone  were  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  luxury.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  changes  were  introduced  by  Christianity  into  their 
dwellings,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  pagan  houses  of 
the  period.  These  were  approached  by  a  vestibule 
adorned  with  suits  of  armour  and  statues,  and  divided 
into  two  parts.  There  was  first  the  atrium,  separated 
from  the  vestibule  by  a  small  door :  this  had  on  either 
side  wings  which  contained  the  dwelling  rooms.  In  the 
centre  was  the  impluvium,  the  basin  which  received  the 
water  from  the  roof.  The  tablinmn,  which  was  separated 
from  the  atrium  only  by  a  long  veil,  was  the  most  import- 
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ant  chamber.  In  it  were  kept  the  legal  documents,  the 
archives  of  the  family,  the  title-deeds  of  the  house,  and 
those  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
hearth,  with  the  household  gods,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
house:  the  statues  of  the  ancestors  are  carefully  kept, 
but  are  only  exposed  on  days  of  special  solemnity.  The 
dining-room,  or  tricliuium,  ha.s  couches  for  nine  guests, 
with  a  square  table  in  the  centre.  A  colonnade,  walled 
and  planted  with  trees,  forms  a  second  peristyle,  around 
which  are  the  miserable  chambers  of  the  slaves.  On 
every  hand  are  sculptured  ornaments  or  painted  repre- 
sentations of  pagan  myths."  The  Christian  who  has 
inherited  such  a  house  from  his  ancestors  will  not  feel 
himself  obliged  to  forsake  it,  but  he  must  obliterate  all 
traces  of  paganism.  Thus  the  walls  are  stripped  of 
the  frescoes  which  were  devoted  to  the  glory  and  to  the 
loves  of  the  gods.  The  Penates  must  be  removed  from 
the  hearth.  Eager  guests  no  longer  throng  the  peristyle. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  the  poor,  whom  the  proud  Roman 
patrician  must  now  own  as  brothers  and  sisters,  in  spite 
of  the  plebeian  blood  in  their  veins.  He  himself  serves 
them  at  the  table  of  the  Agape.  Instead  of  awaiting 
at  home  the  servile  obeisance  of  those  who  fawn  on  him 
for  his  riches,  he  must  rise  with  the  dawn  and  repair  to 
the  holy  assembly.  His  wife  is  no  longer  kept  in  ob- 
scurity, and  only  allowed  to  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
luxurious  feast:  she  is  the  mistress  of  his  house,  and 
goes  wherever  duty  calls  her.  No  Christian  art  has  yet 
arisen  to  embellish  the  homes  of  the  converts.  Mural 
decoration  of  this  kind  is  as  yet  reserved  for  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  catacombs,  but  the  favourite  symbols  of 
*  Becker,  "  Rtemisch.  Allerth."  v.  210. 
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primitive  Christianity,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Anchor, 
and  the  Dove,  are  constantly  found  on  the  vases  and 
rings  of  this  period.  Often  the  Christian  home  served 
as  the  place  of  worship,  especially  before  the  creation 
of  regular  houses  of  prayer.  Tradition  reports  that  the 
Senator  Pudentius  lent  hia  house  for  this  purpose.* 
Possibly  the  impluvium  may  have  been  employed  as  a 
baptismal  font.  Under  the  trees  of  the  second  peristyle 
the  humbler  Christians  often  gathered,  and  raised  their 
hymn  of  praise  where  once  was  heard  only  voluptuous 
song. 

The  pagan  house  was  wont  to  be  sumptuously  deco- 
rated on  the  occasioa  of  any  family  feast — when  the 
young  wife  was  brought  to  it  in  state,  or  when  the  in- 
heritor of  the  family  name  repaired  to  the  forum,  habited 
for  the  first  time  in  the  garb  of  manhood-  It  presented 
an  imposing  appearance  when  the  remains  of  the  head 
of  the  family  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  accom- 
panied in  stately  cortege  by  the  statues  of  his  ancestors. 
More  humble,  but  more  pathetic,  were  the  solemnities  of 
the  Chrisiian  hearth.  The  young  wife  came  to  it  with 
the  blessings  and  prayers  of  the  Church.  The  neophyte  ' 
on  whose  forehead  had  been  set  the  Divine  seal  felt  a 
keener  joy  than  the  newly-made  citizen  on  claiming  his 
rights.  No  Roman  senator  was  more  proud  of  his  noble 
ancestry  than  was  the  Christian  family  which  had  given 
a  martyr  to  the  Church,  It  was  in  times  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Christian 
character  appeared,  when  it  showed  all  the  tenderness 
of  which  it  was  capable,  and  all  the  glory  of  its  im- 
mortal hopes.  Then,  like  the  family  of  Bethany,  who 
■  See  Rossi,  "Bulletin  di  Aichenlog,  crist."  pp.  43,  44, 
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saw  the  Saviour  weeping  over  the  grave  of  their  lost 
one,  the  Christian  family  realised  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Guest,  sanctifying  their  sorrow,  and  giving  glo- 
rious assurance  to  their  hopes.  None  were  more  truly 
present  than  the  absent  loved  ones,  whose  names  were 
tenderly  mentioned  at  every  eucharistic  feast. 

This  high  ideal  was  not  uniformly  realised,  but  it 
was  a  grand  thing  that  it  should  be  accepted  ag  the 
true  standard  of  the  life  of  the  family;  and  that,  however 
faintly  and  afar  off,  it  should  lighten  every  Christian 
home.  It  asserted  the  grand  principle  of  human 
equality,  and  made  sacred  the  claim  of  weakness, 
while  it  gave  to  the  family  affections  the  breadth  of  the 
Divine  love,  "  We  can  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ," 
says  Clement,  "when  our  wife  and  children  walk  with 
us.  A  family  is  no  hindrance  to  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian course  when  all  follow  the  same  guide.  The  wife 
who  loves  her  husband  learns  to  walk  with  him  step  by 
step,"*  The  rights  of  marriage  are  thus  vindicated,  and 
its  duties  become  clear  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  ^m 

§  2. — The  Christian  Family  and  the  Poor.  ^| 

We  have  seen  that  the  Church  liberally  remem- 
bered the  poor  in  her  daily  worship.  The  freewill  offer- 
ings which  accompanied  the  Eucharist  were  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  the  indigent,  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  through  them  of  Christ  Himself,  who  has 
made  their  cause  His  own.  This  collective  charity  was 
the  product  of  the  generosity  of  all  tbe  members,  but 
individual  charity  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  public 
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ministration  of  the  Church.  Every  Christian  family  1 
held  itself  bound  to  the  practice  of  almsgiving,  and  the  ' 
wife,  who  was  ever  ready  to  welcome  the  needy  and  the 
stranger,  and  to  inquire  into,  and  provide  for  their 
wants,  was  the  chief  almoner  of  this  domestic  charity. 
Many  a  Dorcas  made  garments  for  the  poor,  spin- 
ning the  wool  for  them  with  her  own  fingers,  and  thus 
deserving  more  honour  than  the  Roman  matron,  who 
cared  for  none  but  her  own  husband  and  children. 
Christianity  did  not  confine  itself  to  scattering  its 
bounty  with  open  hand.  It  also  taught  a  new  law  of 
property,  such  as  the  pagan  world  had  never  con- 
ceived: it  uplifted  the  poor,  and  created  that  true  chanty 
which  is  something  far  larger  and  higher  than  mere 
almsgiving.  This  important  reform  in  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  men  was  also  wrought  without  noise  through  ' 
the  family  circle.  Here  again  the  broad  idea  of  hu- 
manity triumphed  over  narrow  conventionalities  and  \ 
purely  civil  distinctions. 

Property,  according  to  the  old  Roman  constitution,  ia 
the  investiture  by  the  state  of  the  conquered  soil :  no 
other  possession  is  guaranteed  by  contract,  because  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  it.     Justice  takes  no  account 
of  natural  proprietorship:  this  is  simply  ignored.     The 
legal  title  is  everything.     Equity  succumbs  before  the  | 
formulas  of  mancipation  or  proprietorship  conveyed  by 
the  state.      It  is  clear  that    as   the   right   of  natural 
ownership  is  again  recognised,  the  law  itself  will  be- 
come more  humane  and  equitable,  more  in  accordance  ] 
with  that  justice  which  puts  good  faith  above  the  more  I 
or  less  elastic  terms  of  a  contract.     It  is  the  honour  of  | 
the  great  lawyers  of  the  empire  to  have  adopted  this 
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course,  and  to  have  begun  to  introduce  equity  : 
the  Roman  code.*  Christianity  was  destined  to  treat 
down  the  yet  more  powerful  barrier  of  Pharisaic  nar- 
rowness, the  political  formalism  of  the  ancient  law,  by- 
showing  that  God  alone  is  the  sovereign  dispenser  of 
property.  Thus  understood,  property  is  no  longer 
simply  the  consolidation  of  conquest  by  the  civil  law ;  it 
is  a  trust  devolved  on  the  possessor,  for  which  he  must 
give  account  to  God  and  to  his  brethren. 

In  the  treatise  of  Clement  on  riches,  we  shall  find  the 
true  idea  of  primitive  Christianity  on  the  possession 
of  properly. t  He  begins  by  acknowledging  its  lawful- 
ness in  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  God ;  it  must  then  be 
held  in  accordance  with  His  will,  in  all  honesty,  and 
must  be  used  for  its  true  end.  "The  Lord,"  he  says, 
"  does  not  condemn  riches,  provided  that  those  who 
possess  them  seek  to  know  His  will  concerning  them."| 
How  could  He  disapprove  that  which  He  Himself  has 
so  lavishly  provided  in  creation?  The  carefulness  and 
toil  by  which  riches  are  amassed  are  not  blameworthy. 
The  right  of  inheritance  cannot  he  disputed.  "  What 
is  gained,"  Clement  continues,  "by  the  renunciation 
of  riches,  if,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  the  heart  is  still 
going  after  its  covetousness  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  be  as 
the  beggar  at  the  gate,  in  order  to  be  a  saint ;  there 
must  be  the  true  poverty  of  spirit,  which  consists  in  not 
having  the  affections  set  upon  earthly  things,  in  being 
ready  to  surrender  them,  and  especially  to  share  them 
with   those   who   suffer  need.§     That  which  must   be 

■  Troplong,  "  De  I'inSueace  du  Chrislionisme  snr  le  droit  civil  des 
Romain5,"pp.  3a,  33.  t   "9ui5 'i'>'es  salvetiir." 

]  'On  roi^c  n>jiv<jiavc  oiiiia  rpOKoir  o  aunjp  dtroKaXuar,     Ibid.  a& 
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banished  from  the  Christian  life  is  avarice,  which,  like  a 
serpent  crouching  over  a  treasure,  finds  no  enjoyment 
itself,  and  hinders  others  from  gaining  any.  The  man 
who  yields  to  avarice  finds  his  whole  nature  wither,  and 
seems  to  have  no  longer  a  heart,  only  a  piece  of  money 
in  his  breast." 

After  all,  wealth  is  but  an  instrument,  and  everything 
depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.t  It  is  intended 
by  Providence  to  fulfil  a  great  purpose.  First  of  all,  it 
is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  human  society, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  exchange  of 
property.*  But  its  ultimate  end  is  to  call  forth  charity 
in  its  practical  expression  in  the  care  and  succour  of  the 
poor.  This  work  is  not  meritorious  in  itself,  and  when 
it  is  done  through  motives  of  envy  or  vain  glory,  it  is  no 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  greedy  hoarding  of  the 
miser  ;§  but  when  it  is  practised  in  humility  and  love, 
it  confers  true  moral  dignity.  Beneath  the  sordid  rai- 
ment and  haggard  features  of  the  poor  may  be  discerned 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  earthen  vessel  carries 
great  treasure.;]  The  poor  man  is  like  the  wounded 
traveller  by  the  wayside,  who  needs  to  be  lifted  up,  to 
have  his  wounds  dressed,  his  wants  appeased,  his  body 
clothed,  and  a  shelter  found  for  hini.^ 

In  all  these  points  Christian  charity  differs  widely 
from  pagan  beneficence.  The  pity  of  the  pagan  may  be 
stirred  by  one  of  those  gracious  influences  which  pass 
sometimes  over  the  soul  of  man,  bearing  witness  to  its 
"  Quis  dives  salvelur,"  17. 
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Divine  origin.  To  some  sucli  sublime  and  exceptional 
inspiration  we  must  trace  the  noble  utterances  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca  upon  our  duty  towards  the  dis- 
tressed. Nevertheless,  the  beneficence  of  the  pagan 
world  remains,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  self-interested, 
or  at  least  marked  by  a  political  bias.  It  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  country.  The  poor  man,  who  is 
neither  a  fellow-countryman  nor  a  family  connection, 
but  simply  a  human  being  in  distress,  rarely  indeed 
finds  any  to  compassionate  his  lot.  There  could  be  no 
true  charity  in  the  munificence  of  the  Ceesars,  who 
merely  fed  and  amused  the  people  to  hold  them  in  the 
more  complete  subjection. 

The  famous  alimentary  law  of  Trajan,  which  re- 
ceived new  developments  under  his  successors,  was 
primarily  a  movement  of  policy.  The  emperor  made 
ample  loans  to  the  rural  proprietors,  to  encourage 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  in  Italy:  in  return  he  demanded 
that  the  interest  of  these  large  sums  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  children  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
His  aim  was  in  this  way  to  check  the  depopulation 
of  the  provinces  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
and  to  prepare  soldiers  for  the  armies  of  the  empire. 
This  accounts  for  the  cessation  of  the  help  thus 
given  to  these  young  citizens  when  they  had  reached 
the  age  for  enlisting.  Evidently  these  liberal  measures 
were  not  prompted  by  humane  but  by  political  con- 
siderations. Private  individuals  began  to  imitate  the 
emperor,  and  foundations  having  a  like  object  were 
multiplied.  Munificent  gifts  were  often  bestowed  on 
the  civic  authorities,  to  be  used  for  the  poor  citizens. 
Such  liberality  was  doubtless  the  indication  of  a  great 
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advance  in  public  feeling,*  but  it  is  none  the  Jess  true 
that  charity  in  its  true  sense  was  understood  and 
practised  only  among  Christians.  With  them  it  was 
the  first  duty.  None  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  must 
be  allowed  to  want.  Their  generosity  was  so  well 
known,  that  it  sometimes  became  an  inducement  to  the 
unfortunate,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.t  The 
Church  gives  new  force  to  the  old  Scripture  words, 
"  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread."  "  For,"  says  Clement,  "  side  by  side  with 
the  hungry  brother  there  is  always  found  another  to 
share  his  bread  with  him. "J:  The  community  of  spi- 
ritual things  leads  naturally  to  a  community  also  of  the 
inferior  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
but  the  simple  application  of  the  law  of  solidarity,  that 
all  those  who  live  by  the  same  life  of  the  Word  should 
have  all  things  in  common. § 

This  charity  goes  out  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
is  lost,  beginning  at  its  own  door.  The  rich  man,  as 
Commodian  has  said,  supports  his  poor  neighbour  as  the 
tree  sustains  the  creeper.  |[  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods  in  order  to  show 
this  practical  charity.  Often  the  humble  Christian 
whose  own  wants  are  barely  supplied  can  forego  his 
bread  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  poorer  still.lF 

Reaching  far  and  wide  its  compassionate  arm,  this 
same  charity  gathers  together  large  sums  for  the  ransom 
zi  the  captives  :  it  is  its  joy  to  break  the  bonds  of  the 

*  Boissier,  "  Relig.  Komalne."  li,  210, 

t  Koivuvirovt  Till  iwiTiiSniuv  /laBivTES  reit  raSaimiu/ifpDirt  T^fiXptsr^- 
Element,  "  Stroin."  i.  i,  6.  f  Ibid.  "Pied^."  iii.  7,  40. 

i  Ibid,  ii  12,  120.  II  Commodian,  v.  460,  461. 

If  Or^en,  "  In  Levilic.  Horn.  x.  2,"  ii.  246. 
VOL  IV,  28 
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prisoners,  remembering  how  Christ  has  said,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  "Behold  Christ  Himself,"  says 
Cyprian,  "  in  your  captive  brethren,  and  redeem  from 
captivity  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  from  death.  Snatch 
from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  Him  who  has  snatched 
us  from  the  grasp  of  the  demon,  and  purchase  vrith 
money  the  Hberation  of  Him  who  purchased  us  with 
His  blood."*  To  such  appeals  no  Christian  could 
continue  insensible.  The  heroism  of  charity  was  some- 
times carried  so  far  that  freemen  offered  themselves  to 
serve  instead  of  the  captives. t  Such  was  the  fervour  of 
the  love  of  the  brethren;  but  charity  must  not  confine 
itself  within  these  limits,  it  must  embrace  all  mankind, 
and  seek  the  good  of  every  fellow-creature.  Thus  when 
cruel  epidemics  ravaged  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  the 
Christians  were  ever  foremost  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  never  asking  whether  those  whom  they  thus 
tended  had  not  been  among  their  persecutors.  While 
terror  reigned  in  the  desolated  villages,  as  their  in- 
habitants were  stricken  down  in  multitudes,  and  the 
unburied  dead  were  spreading  death  in  the  air,  the 
proscribed  Christians  were  the  only  helpers.  "If  we 
show  kindness  only  to  our  own,"  says  Cyprian  to  his 
brethren,  "we  shall  be  no  better  than  the  pagans  and 
the  publicans.  We,  as  Christians,  are  called  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us. 
Since  we  are  the  children  of  God,  let  us  be  like  Him  in 
compassion."!  The  Christians  of  Alexandria  showed 
themselves  no  less  devoted  during  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  their  city.     Many  of  them  paid  with  their 

•"In  rapliviB  ftalribus  noslris  conlemplaiidus  «sl  Clinstus."  Cyprian, 
"Ep."r-    - 
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life  for  the  courage  with  which  they  braved  the  epidemic  \ 
by  the  bedside  of  their  worst  enemies.*     When  charity  ' 
has  reached  this  height  of  self-abnegation,  so  that  it   1 
can  rise  above  all  private  enmities  and  national  dis- 
tinctions, it   is   truly   a   reflection  of  the   Divine   and   1 
perfect  love.     It  embraces  in  its  pity  all  who  are  em-  ' 
braced  by  the  infinite  compassion,  and  it  is  truly  hu- 
man, because  truly  Divine.    The  old  selfish,  exclusive 
principle  is  utterly  subdued.    When  Cyprian  contrasted 
the  parsimony  of  the  Church  with  the  largesses  of  the  J 
world  to  its  prince,  who  had   shed   no   blood  for  his  j 
subjects,  nor  won  heaven   for  them,t  he  used  a  rhe- 
torical license  to  move  the  Christians  to  greater  liber- 
ality; but  he  knew  that  the  so-called  sacrifices  of  the  I 
pagan  world  were  made  to  its  own  evil  passions,  and  cost  I 
it  very  little,  and  he  could  not  deny  that  in  that  city  of  J 
Carthage,  where  his  noble  example  had  been  so  eagerly  < 
followed,  charity  had  appeared  as  a  heavenly  vision  I 
upon  an  accursed  earth. 

The  share  of  the  Christian  family  was  a  large  one  in  1 
this  sweet  and  blessed  activity.  It  not  only  contributed 
to  the  general  offering,  but  used  ungrudging  hospitality 
to  the  outcast,  the  widows,  and  orphans  who  sought  its  I 
succour.  When  the  Agape  was  made  distinct  from  the  I 
public  worship  it  was  celebrated  in  private  houses,  and  j 
every  day  the  poor  found  a  place  at  the  family  table  of  J 
their  richer  neighbours.  Love  thus  won  its  way  into  I 
the  cold  and  corrupt  pagan  world,  there  to  effect  that  I 
great  moral  transformation  which  all  the  inconsisten-J 
cies  and  all  the  crimes  of  a  degenerate  ChristianityJ 
have  been  powerless  to  nullify. 
*  Euscbivis,  "11.  E."vii.  22.         t  Cyprian,  "  De  opete  et  deemos."  22. « 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  SLAVERY  AND  FR 
LABOUR. 

§1. — Ckrisiianify  and  Slavery, 

The  Roman  house,  alike  in  town  and  countrj-,  contained 
a  number  of  dark  recesses,  into  which  the  fresh  air  had 
scarcely  leave  to  enter.  In  these  miserable  lodgings 
were  crowded  together  a  vast  number  of  slaves,  male 
and  female,  who  sustained  the  weight  of  the  ancient 
community,  like  the  stalwart  but  wearied  Atlas  of  the 
Naples  museum,  bowing  beneath  the  burden  of  the 
world — a  formidable  giant,  though  tamed,  who  with  one 
shrug  of  his  mighty  shoulder  could  upheave  the  globe — 
a  creature  to  be  made  use  of,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
be  feared,  and  ever  to  be  kept  under  an  iron  yoke. 
Slavery  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  some  unimportant  modifications,  the 
most  daring  negation  of  natural  and  human  rights.  It 
appears  in  this  case  the  more  shocking,  because  there 
could  not  be  even  a  pretence  of  a  difference  of  race,  and 
corresponding  inferiority  of  physical  constitution.  The 
crime  of  enslaving  a  human  being  remains  the  same, 
even  when  there  is  such  a  supposed  difference;  but  the 
offence  against  the  natural  rights  of  a  man  is  more 
glaring  when  it  is  one  of  the  same  blood  and  natioa 
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perhaps  even  of  the  same  family,  who  is  thus  treated  as  a 
mere  beast  of  burden  ;  when  in  the  slave-market  is  to  be 
seen  the  same  type  of  Roman  as  in  the  consular  palace, 
the  same  family  features  as  in  the  imperial  household. 
Here  we  note  the  sternest  application  of  that  civic  law 
which  ignores  everj'thing  but  its  own  interests  and  pri- 
vileges, and  is  utterly  blind  to  the  ineffaceable  charter 
written  on  the  brow  of  every  human  being.  Slavery  is 
but  another  manifestation  of  that  purely  political  con- 
ception of  society  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
property  and  marriage  in  the  ancient  world.  More  than 
once  already  we  have  noted  its  fatal  operation.  We 
must  now  consider  it  more  fully  under  another  aspect, 
that  we  may  measure  the  extent  of  the  reform  wrought  ' 
by  Christianity  in  regard  to  it,  and  bring  into  promin- 
ence its  ruling  principles.* 

Slavery  is  not  an  accident  of  paganism,  it  is  one  of 
its  fundamental  institutions:  it  is  but  another  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  that  might  is  right,  which  found 
its  first  application  to  foreign  nations,  and  then  fcU 
with  all  its  weight  on  everj-  feeble  and  dependent  mem* 
ber  of  the  community  or  of  the  family.  Captives  are  the 
property  of  their  conquerors,  and  spare  them  all  the 
toils  of  labour.  "  With  my  lance,"  cries  the  ancient 
warrior,  "  I  till,  I  sow,  I  reap."  The  practice  of  slave 
piracy  excites  no  hoiTor,  because  the  victims  are  only 
barbarians  and  foreigners.  In  the  city  itself  slavery 
finds  plenty  of  recruits,  thanks  to  the  right  of  the  father 


Allard's  excellent  work,  "Les  esclaves  chtctiens  depuji  les  preuiiErv  tempt    I 
jusqu'a  la  fia  de  In  (domination  Komaine  en  Occident."  M.  uoi^ier  hai  sn 
>™nn.,»n,  ..i>,„,=-  ^^  tuu  "ibject,  "  La  religion  Romaine,"  vvL  i.  boot  ii 
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to  abandon  his  children,  or  even  to  make  merchandisft.q 
them.  The  insolvent  debtor  could  be  sold  in  Rome  i 
the  time  of  the  republic ;  the  citizen  who  had  evaded 
the  census  lost  the  rights  of  a  free  man.  The  traffic 
in  slaves  was  everywhere  authorised,  and  was  highly- 
productive. 

The  worst  consequence  of  ancient  slavery  was  not 
the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  entailed,  great  though 
that  often  was,  but  the  degradation  of  the  whole  nature, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  destruction  of  the  moral  person- 
ality. The  wrong  done  to  the  soul  and  conscience  of 
the  slave  is  nothing  short  of  murder,  even  when  mate- 
rially his  position  is  most  favourable.  If  he  is  admitted 
to  take  part  in  the  domestic  worship,  it  is  only  because 
he  belongs  to  the  house,  not  that  he  is  in  any  way  one 
of  the  family.  He  is  often  excluded  from  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  city  as  a  profane  person,*  though  he  is 
allowed  to  choose  his  particular  divinities  among  those 
of  his  country.  But  even  at  the  domestic  or  national 
altar  the  inequality  under  which  he  groans  is  made  as 
galling  as  ever.  He  is  in  no  way  recognised  as  a  man ; 
he  is  but  a  thing,  a  chattel,  that  may  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  bought  and  sold,  like  the  cattle  or 
agricultural  implements.  In  the  eye  of  the  civil  law 
he  has  no  rights ;  he  cannot  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  he  cannot  enter  an  action;  and,  so  long  as  the 
republic  lasted,  he  could  claim  no  protection  against  the 
cruelty  and  ill-treatment  of  his  master,  who  had  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  him.  As  the  slave  was  not 
supposed  to  have  a  conscience,  if  he  was  called  to  bear 
witness  on  any  matter,  he  was  subjected  to  torture  to 
"  Walton,  "  Ilisl.  de  TesclaKge  antique,"  i.  igi). 
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wring  the  truth  out  of  him.     He  was  not  permitted  to 
be  a  husband  or  a  father. 

Qucm  patrem  qui  servus  est." 

His  female  companion  might  be  taken  to  be  his 
master's  concubine,  or  might  be  made  a  prostitute,  and 
he  had  no  right  of  remonstrance.  His  children  were 
counted  among  the  live  stock  which  his  master  might 
dispose  ofat  will.  Not  only  had  he  no  rights,  but, graver 
still,  he  had  no  recognised  duties.  He  could  not  be 
brought  to  justice,  as  he  could  not  claim  it ;  he  could 
owe  nothing  to  the  citizen  who  owned  no  obligation 
towards  him.t  He  could  not  violate  the  law,  for  he  was 
beneath  the  law.  When  he  stole,  he  was  treated  like  the 
dog  who  had  robbed  his  master's  yard,  A  man  to  whom 
marriage  was  impossible  could  not  be  an  adulterer.  His 
only  law,  morality,  conscience,  was  the  will  of  his 
master  ;  he  knew  no  other  rule  or  obligation  but  to  do 
his  will.  So  says  Menander;  "Slave,  obey  the  orders  of 
thy  master,  just  or  unjust."!  The  slave  has  not  the  right 
to  say  no.  II  According  to  Aristotle,  he  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  the  virtue  of  a  tool,  because  he  has  no 
free  will.  The  great  philosopher  went  so  far  as  to 
range  his  slaves  among  other  animals,  as  incapable  of 
citizenship.  All  this  harsh  legislation  was  based  upon 
a  very  distinct  doctrine.  If  Plato  seems  sometimes  to 
rise  to  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  all  mankind  has  a 
common  origin,  he  nevertheless  accepts  the  degradation 
of  the  slave  as  a  social  necessity.     His  illustrious  sue 

•  Plaulns,  "Capliv."Y.  508. 

t  "Nee  servus  quicqiiam  debere  potest,  nee  servo  potest  debeii' 
Ulpian,  1.  41,  d.  xv.  1.  }  Men.  Bpud  Stobe,  "Floril."63,  10. 

S  Seneca,  "  Lie  benef. "  iii.  17. 
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cesser  took  even  stronger  ground  in  relation  to  slavery, 
affirming  that  it  was  an  ordinance  of  nature,  which  had 
created  some  beings  to  command  and  others  to  obey.  It 
is  nature  which  has  provided  that  the  being  endowed 
with  the  higher  mental  faculties  should  rule  as  master, 
and  the  being  adapted  by  his  corporeal  organisation  to 
execute  his  orders,  should  obey  as  a  slave.* 

The  more  liberal  views  which  prevailed  under  the 
Empire,  and  the  dawning  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
man  as  man,  left  their  traces  in  the  imperial  legislation, 
but  were  productive  cf  very  inadequate  reforms.  The 
emperors  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  desertion  and  sale 
of  children  ;  the  creditor  was  no  longer  allowed  to  sell 
his  insolvent  debtor;  precautions  were  taken  against  the 
abduction  of  freemen, and  against  piracy.  The  conquest 
of  the  world  was  almost  achieved,  so  that  there  were 
fewer  captives  to  make  bondsmen.  Jurisprudence  made 
the  attempt  to  give  some  sort  of  legal  rights  to  the  slave, 
raising  obstacles  to  the  separation  of  father,  mother, 
and  children,  when  these  were  being  transferred  or  sold. 
The  money  accumulated  by  the  slave  for  his  enfranchise- 
ment was  guaranteed  to  him,  and  it  rested  with  the 
masters  whether  or  not  he  might  be  allowed  to  bequeath 
anything.  The  slaves  might  even  carry  their  complaints 
before  the  tribunals  in  cases  of  outrage  or  cruelty,  but 
they  still  remained  liable  to  exceptional  punishments. 
Domitian  and  Adrian  made  the  mutilation  of  slaves 
unlawful.  The  latter  emperor  took  away  from  the 
slave-owners  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  re- 
quired an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  before  the  slaves 
could  be  sold  as  gladiators.  The  right  of  finding  sanc- 
•  Aristotle,  "Polit"i.  2,  13. 
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tuary  beside  the  statue  of  the  emperor  was  granted  j 
them.  The  imperial  legislation  gave  liberal  sanction 
to  the  formation  of  burial  clubs  among  the  slaves. 
The  formalities  of  enfranchisement  were  simplified,  and 
their  result  made  more  certain,  in  harmony  with  the 
noble  principle  of  Ulpian,  that  the  severities  of  law 
must  often  give  way  to  the  demands  of  liberty.  The 
cause  of  the  slave  was  pleaded  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity by  these  generous  lawyers,  who  breathed  into  , 
the  body  of  jurisprudence  the  spirit  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy.' 

But  these  changes  for  the  better  were  more  in  word 
than  in  deed.  For,  first,  they  never  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It 
was  idle  for  Ulpian  to  say  that  all  men  have  an  equal 
natural  right,  since  he  did  not  argue  from  this  premise 
that  the  civil  law  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural, 
but  admitted  that  the  slaves  fonned  a  distinct  class  of 
mankind.  It  is  he  also,  who  in  treating  of  the  latent 
defects  invalidating  a  contract  of  sale,  likens  the  slave 
to  the  horse,  and  uses  this  brutal  expression:  "The 
slave,  or  any  other  animal  whatsoever. "t  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  spoke  of  the  gladiators  with  the  same  careless  in- 
difference which  he  would  have  shown  in  the  case  of 
wild  beasts. J  The  few  ameliorations  really  wrought  in 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  did  not  change  the  character 
of  the  institution  itself,  or  prevent  its  riding  rough-shod 
over  thousands  of  unhappy  beings.  The  sales  by 
auction  were  still  carried  on  under  the  Empire,  as  we 

•  See,  on  the  whole  jurisprudence  oflhe  F.mpire,  Wnllon's  book,  before 
<luote(l.     VoL  iii.  c.  z. 

■   ■'"  .-■--. -.■--..'    -T--.-    "Die."vi.  I,  IS,  §3. 
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gather  from  one  of  the  most  witty  dialogues  of  Luciaa. 
The  necessity  under  which  the  emperors  found  them-. 
selves,  of  constantly  enforcing  by  fines  the  decrees  which 
had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  shows  the 
powerlessness  of  this  legislation.  What  could  its  in- 
fluence be,  when  its  author  was  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian  ? 
Everything  that  tended  to  increase  the  general  depra- 
vity reacted  upon  the  slaves,  who  were  ever  at  the 
caprice  of  their  masters.  There  could  be  little  profit 
for  them  in  appealing  to  the  tribunals,  when  the  judges 
were  known  to  be  cowardly  or  corrupt.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  informers,  who  filled  the  post  of  public 
accusers,  never  brought  for%vard  a  single  complaint  of 
the  infraction  of  the  imperial  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
slaves,  as  though  those  decrees  were  a  mere  dead  letter.* 
We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  while  the  humani- 
tarian principles  of  Seneca  are  fully  expounded  in  a 
treatise  on  Anger,  which  gives  the  most  fearful  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  subject  to  all  the  barbarity 
of  their  domestic  tjTants,  the  civil  code  might  stil!  be 
summed  up  in  these  words:  Any  conduct  is  lawful 
towards  a  slave. 

If  we  make  a  few  honourable  exceptions  among  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
graphic  picture  which  Plautus  gives  of  the  slavery  of  his 
day  is  still  true  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  at 
least  in  its  main  features.  The  accumulation  of  wealth 
had  vastly  extended  the  system.  In  the  city  the  slaves 
could  not  be  numbered :  they  filled  all  offices,  from  the 
meanest  and  most  servile,  to  those  which  brought 
them  into  personal  connection  with  their  masters.  In 
*  Allard,  "TEsclave  chrttien,"  p.  115. 
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the  fields  the  labour  was  made  doubly  galling  under 
the  lash  of  the  vitlicns,  a  kind  of  slave  overseer,  who  re- 
venged himself  for  his  own  slavery  by  cruelly  oppressing 
those  beneath  him.  The  class  thus  oppressed  was  the 
gemis  ferratile*  the  countless  crowd  of  famished 
labourers,  who  were  goaded  on  to  their  daily  toil  by 
the  lash,  and  often  under  threat  of  death.  Their  ranks 
:  constantly  swelled  by  servants,  who,  in  punish- 
ment for  some  misdeed  or  want  of  skill,  were  sent  from 
town  houses,  to  turn  the  mills  or  languish  in  the  gaols. 

These  obscure  masses  were  kept  under  a  reign  of  \ 
terror,  but  there  brooded  in  their  midst  a  dumb  desire 
for  liberty,  which  burst  forth  now  and  again  in  revolt 
and  massacre.     Judging  from  the  description  given  us  • 
by  Apuleius  of  the  slaves  in  the  country,  their  lot  was 
little  changed  since  the  daj's  of  the  ancient  comedy.  We 
see  them  clad  in  miserable  rags,  with  pallid  faces,  their 
backs  torn  with  the   lash,  with  shaven  heads,  a  mark 
set  on  their  brow,  and  their  feet  fettered  with  a  ring.t    i 
According  to  Seneca,  a  dull  despair  characterised  the 
slaves,   and  suicide  was    common  among  them.     The 
old  slave  in  the  comedy  of  Plautus  was  but  a  type  of 
the  whole  class,  when  she  explained  the  cause  of  her  I 
extreme  dejection  in  these  bitter  words  :  "  I  am  eighty-  j 
four  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  slave."! 

Death  was  a  lesser  evil  than  the  ignominy  which  was 
the  common  lot  of  the  female  slaves.  Slavery  was  the 
great  nursery  of  prostitution  and  debauch  in  every  form. 

•  Plautus,  "  MostelUrin,"  V,  18. 
f  Aiiuieiiis,  "  MtUmorphosEa,  "9.  Edition  Panckoucke,  u,  190. 
%  "  Atinos  octogiBia  et  qualuor. 
El  Bodem  aceedil  servitus," 

Plautus,  "Mcrcator,"  v.  CGC,  6G7. 
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The  master  could  sell  at  will  the  women  and  yoiu 
girls  belonging  to  him,  unless  he  chose  to  keep  thenv^ 
for  his  own  gratification.  These  victims  of  cruelty  and 
wrong  were  not  half-savage  creatures;  they  were  un- 
happy daughters  of  Greece  and  Asia,  possessing  a!I  the 
grace  and  charms  of  their  race.  The  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection to  the  female  slave  against  dishonour.  It  was 
understood  that  she  had  no  option,  if  her  master  made 
any  claim  upon  her ;  that  he  might  even  lend  her  to 
whom  he  pleased.  The  free  woman  alone  had  the  right 
to  resist  the  solicitations  of  a  debauchee.  "  The  Julian 
law,"  says  Papinianus,  "  protects  the  honour  of  free 
persons  only."* 

Diocletian  exonerated  a  Roman  citizen  accused  of 
improper  conduct  towards  some  unhappy  women,  "be- 
cause," said  the  emperor,  "  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
victims  of  his  misconduct  were  only  slaves,  not  free 
persons."!  The  position  of  the  children  who  had 
fallen  into  slavery  was  no  less  pitiable.  They  were  com- 
monly made  minions  or  gladiators,  as  is  shown  by 
innumerable  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  age.  Aban- 
doned by  fathers  whom  they  never  knew,  there  opened 
before  them  a  prospect  too  dark  for  description.  In  the 
vilest  quarters  of  Rome  were  to  be  found  these  deserted 
children,  the  offspring  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
the  state. 

The  Nemesis  of  slavery  upon  the  oppressors  was 
s'v'ft  and  sure.  Through  it  the  Roman  people  learned 
to  despise  free  labour,  that  which  alone  is  productive, 
and  thus  sterility  spread  over  the  fruitful  land— the  land 
•  I'.imciianus,  "  Dig-  xlviii."  v.  6. 

iclctian,  anno  ago,   "Cod.  Jusl."ii.9,  as.   Allard,  work  quota 
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of  harvests  and  of  heroes.  It  was  slavery  which  made 
the  descendants  of  those  heroes  cruel  and  cowardly  de- 
bauchees. It  was  slavery  which  corrupted  the  youth 
entrusted  to  its  charge,  whether  through  dastardly  fear 
of  irritating  a  future  master,  or  by  the  mere  contagion 
of  the  vices  natural  to  the  slave  class.  The  cry  of  the 
unhappy  father  to  his  slave,  "  Wretch,  thou  hast 
ruined  my  son!"  must  have  been  often  heard  in  Roman 
houses. 

The  enfranchisements  which  became  so  numerous 
under  the  empire  in  no  way  prepared  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  They  were  the  exceptions  which  confirmed 
the  rule.  For  a  long  time  the  freedman  enjoyed  only  a 
partial  liberty.  He  could  not  marry  as  he  pleased ;  his 
right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  j  his  former  master  re- 
tained a  share  in  his  inheritance.  We  know  how  high 
the  freedman  raised  himself  by  dint  of  climbing.  He 
became  often  a  sort  of  faciire  du  palais  undeY  the  Ceesars, 
but  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  he  kept  the  heart 
of  a  slave.  There  was  no  power  to  change  his  nature 
in  the  famous  formula.  Liber  eslo,  and  the  freedmen 
formed  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
The  "  Trimalchio  "  of  Pefronius  represents  them  truly 
in  their  private  life,  as  Narcissus  represents  the  parventts 
of  the  political  world.  There  was  scarcely  a  more 
miserable  being  than  the  freed  woman:  she  was  con- 
demned in  Roman  society  to  the  trade  of  a  courtesan, 
and  she  had  as  little  protection  from  wrong  as  the  slave. 
Plautus  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  miserable  lot  of 
the  freed  woman  in  whose  heart  is  awakened  a  longing 
for  a  pure  and  disinterested  love.  "  You  talk  about 
your  heart,"  says  her  companion,  jceringly.   "  Where  is 
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it  then  ?    Women  have  no  heart.""    Matrons  alone  ax% 
entitled  to  a  chaste  affection. + 

Your  heart,  your  conscience,  where  is  it  ?  This  is  the 
question  addressed  with  bitter  irony  by  the  proud  pagan 
aristocracy  to  the  slave.  The  slave  is,  in  their  theory, 
nothing  but  a  body;t  hence  they  do  not  hesitate  to  add, 
"  The  servile  head  has  no  rights. "§  The  deep  degrada- 
tion of  slavery  is  briefly  expressed  in  these  two  sayings. 
Sometimes  the  slave  has  lavished  on  him  all  the  care  a 
master  can  bestow,  in  order  to  cultivate  his  highest  gifts 
of  intellect;  but  the  end  is  still  the  same — llie  profit  or 
pleasure  to  bs  made  out  of  him  by  his  owner.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  him.  Where  is  thy  wit  ?  for  wit  he  has, 
and  if  a  Greek,  wit  of  the  finest  order ;  but  it  will  still 
be  said,  Where  is  thy  heart  ?  where  is  thy  conscience  ? 
He  is  still  a  mere  appendage  to  the  establishment,  he  is 
not  a  man  ;  there  is  no  thought  of  awakening  his  moral 
life,  and  treating  him  as  a  being  who  has  rights  and 
corresponding  duties.  After  lowering  him  as  a  slave, 
society  cannot  make  him  a  citizen  by  simply  giving  him 
his  freedom.  Do  not  even  free  men  become  servile  in 
soul  by  the  withering  contact  with  slavery  ?  As  to  the 
crowd  of  servants  who  herd  together  as  they  may  in  the 
towns  or  in  the  fields,  these  have  their  rations  given 
them  if  they  are  docile.  If  they  prove  rebellious,  they 
are  scourged  and  sent  to  the  mill  or  to  the  gibbet ;  but 
the  idea  never  occurs  to  their  owners  that  a  rayof  intel- 

•  "Quid  id?  unde  estlibi  cordolium  ?" 

Pliiutus,  "Ciald]aria,"y.67. 
t  "Malionct;  mams  conducibile  ett  istuc, 
UDumamire."    Ibid.  v.  80,  81. 
1  StiiJij  caj  BoifiaTa.     These  words  refec  to  tile  market  in  Athens  where 
ll:v(.'s  were  said.     Allatd,  work  quoted,  p.  14S. 
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lectual  light  might  be  cast  into  these  stagnant  deeps  oJ 
society.  The  masters  of  morality,  who  occupy  them-' 
selves  with  the  imperial  household  and  the  aristocracy, 
cannot  stoop  so  low.  Loudly  as  they  have  proclaimed 
the  manhood  of  the  slave,  these  are  not  the  men  who 
will  ever  treat  him  as  a  fellow-man,  and  open  to  him 
some  better  way  of  escape  from  the  dreary  darkness  of 
his  existence  than  mere  sensual  indulgence,  or  a  favour- 
itism scarcely  less  degrading  in  its  moral  effects. 

It  was  the  work  of  Christianity  to  give  the  dignity  ol 
a  moral  being  to  the  abject  creature  who  was  still 
treated  as  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  even  when  the 
disciples  of  a  lofty  philosophy  had  vindicated  for  him 
in  theory  certain  social  rights.  The  religion  of  the 
gospel  could  bring  nothing  less  than  universal  enfran- 
chisement, as  its  very  name  and  nature  indicated;  for 
it  was  the  religion  of  redemption,  the  great  ransom  of 
the  captive  race  of  man.  It  regarded  every  son  of 
Adam  as  the  slave  of  sin,  and  offered  to  all  the  same 
deliverance  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  Hence 
the  first  effect  of  Christianity  must  be  to  break  down 
the  hitherto  infrangible  barrier  between  free  men  and 
slaves,  since  it  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  ail  were  found  by  nature  under  the  same  yoke, 
and  all  were  called  by  grace  into  the  same  liberty.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  this  was  not  merely  one  fine-spun 
theory  the  more,  in  a  time  when  there  was  a  plethora 
of  such  theoretic  teaching.  Redemption  was  the  great- 
est of  all  realities  for  the  Christian,  verified  by  him  in 
constant  experience,  and  accepted  in  all  its  conse-i 
quences.  The  point  of  view  from  which  all  humanj 
things  were  regarded  was  thus  completely  changed,  am 
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a  corresponding  social  transformation  must  follow  j 
the  effect  of  a  religion  which  was  thoroughly  practical. 
The  Church  set  itself  at  ohce  to  its  task  of  liberation 
and  reconstruction :  or,  rather,  it  achieved  this  result 
almost  unconsciously,  and  without  systematic  effort,  by 
simply  fulfilling  the  duties  which  immediately  presented 
themselves  in  the  Christian  life.  The  Church  did  for 
the  slave  what  it  had  done  for  the  family ;  it  wrought  a 
moral  reformation,  without  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  legislation  of  the  Empire.  It  was  no  part  of  its 
spiritual  calling  to  proclaim,  or  to  demand  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  the  abolition  of  slavery  :  to  have  done 
so  would  have  been  to  make  itself  a  political  power, 
and  to  enter  on  that  hazardous  game  of  force  which 
involves  the  cause  of  principle  in  the  uncertain  issue 
of  an  armed  struggle,  and  exposes  that  which  is  gained 
by  the  sword  to  destruction  by  the  sword.  Nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  for  Christianity  to  proclaim 
a  servile  war,  if  it  had  turned  to  its  own  account  the 
muttering  wrath  which  was  working  like  secret  leaven 
in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  people-  More  than  once 
already,  before  this  period,  the  Empire  had  been 
threatened  with  one  of  those  great  rebellions  which 
were  but  a  savage  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  fruitless 
of  good  results.  To  stir  up  another  such  rebellion 
would  not  have  advanced  the  cause  of  universal  liberty 
one  step ;  and  in  it  Christianity  must  either  have 
perished,  or  have  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Spirit. 
Moreover,  the  slave  was  not  truly  liberated  who  had 
broken  only  his  material  bonds  ;  he  might  retain  all  the 
vices  of  servitude,  and  might  make  the  most  tyrannous 
use  of  his  newly -acquired  freedom  and  power.     Under 
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such  conditions,  slavery  would  be  perpetuated  with  all 
its  horrors,  the  only  change  being  that  the  oppressed 
would  become  the  oppressor.  It  was  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  Church  should  not  pro- 
voke a  convulsion  of  society,  in  which  all  would  be  ■ 
risked,  and  all  lost.  We  see,  then,  ample  reason  why 
the  ancient  hierarchy  of  the  family  should  have  been 
sincerely  respected  by  the  Church,  and  why  the  slave 
who  sought  a  place  on  the  bench  of  catechumens  was 
required  to  bring  from  his  master  a  certificate  of  his 
good  conduct.*  This  requirement,  which  could  only 
be  carried  out  when  the  slave  came  from  a  Christian 
household,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  legal 
maintenance  of  the  institution,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  without  breaking  entirely  the  bond  of  de- 
pendence between  master  and  slave,  to  have  accepted 
him  without  first  making  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the 
head  of  the  house  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  new  cate- 
chumen, and  then  asking  his  approval  of  the  step, 
subject  always  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  Church. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  slavery  was  not  formally 
abolished  by  the  Church,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  institution  was  being  steadily  undermined  by 
the  change  wrought  within  it.  When  the  miserable 
creature  who  had  been  treated  hitherto  as  a  mere  tool, 
a  soulless  body,  was  raised  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  moral  dignity,  his  rights  and  duties,  the  pretext 
for  holding  him  in  slavery  was  removed;  and  Chris- 
tianity, appearing  first  as  the  protector  of  the  slave  in 
his  weakness,  was  constantly  tending  towards  his  com- 

'■  CoDst.  Eccl.  Egypl,"  ii.  40. 
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plete  enfranchisement.  The  Christian  home  was  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  aspects,  the  cradle  of  social  reform, 
and  it  was  by  its  fireside  that  the  idea  of  humanity 
was  thus  vindicated  from  its  grossest  contradiction. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remedy  the  actual 
condition  of  the  slave,  not  using  him  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration in  a  philosophical  harangue,  but  taking  up  his 
cause  and  defending  him  from  the  ill-treatment  heaped 
upon  him.  In  spite  of  the  derision  of  Celsus,  Origen 
boldly  declares  that  Christianity  turned  by  preference  to 
the  outcasts  of  the  old  world,  beginning  with  the  slave, 
of  whom  no  one  had  thought.*  The  Church  enjoins, 
before  all  else,  gentleness,  patience,  and  justice,  on 
those  who  are  masters  ;  it  requires  them  to  treat  those 
who  belong  to  them  as  men,  not  as  animals,  t  to  show 
them  ail  equity  and  kindness,  and  never  to  fail  in  patience 
towards  them.  J  Harsh  treatment  to  a  slave  was  made 
a  sufficient  ground  for  excommunication  ;  the  name  of 
Christian  was  forfeited  by  those  who  ill-treated  their 
dependants.^ 

Nor  was  it  enough  merely  to  give  protection  to  the 
slave :  he  must  be  raised  morally,  instructed  in  the 
truth,  and  led  as  it  were  within  the  portals  of  light.  To 
this  end  the  Christian  master  must  be  willing  to  humble 
himself  to  become  the  voluntary  teacher  of  his  slave, 
aided  in  this  task  by  the  zeal  of  his  brethren.  This 
holy   and   difficult   duty  was   lovingly  fulfilled.     "  We 
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feel  ourselves  debtors  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the! 
unwise,"  says  Origen.  "We  refuse  no  one,  not  eveni 
the  common  slave.  We  turn  to  him  as  to  a  child  or^ 
ignorant  woman,  hoping  to  make  him  better."  *  Pam-  j 
phylus  of  Caesarea,  the  disciple  and  apologist  of  Origen, 
carried  the  education  of  a  young  slave  so  far  that,  after  I 
having  brought  him  up  to  his  own  level,  he  made  him  I 
wear  the  philosopher's  mantle,  to  show  that  he  had  J 
become  truly  an  adept  in  the  Divine  wisdom, 
slave  subsequently  followed  his  master  in  the  path  < 
martyrdom.t 

The  gospel   message   found  a  soil  well  prepared  to  1 
receive  it  in  the  broken  hearts  of  these  pariahs  of  the  f 
West.      As  soon  as  they  received  the  Christian  faith  I 
they  were  raised  to  a  level  with   the  freemen  in  the  J 
Church.     There  was  no  trace  of  social  difference  among! 
the  Christians  in  the  hour  of  worship  :  X  in  the  house  of  1 
prayer  the  only  lines   of  separation  were  between  the  ] 
catechumens  and  the  faithful,  and  between  the  sexes,  i 
Not  only  did  the  slave  break  the  bread  of  the  Com- 
munion with  his  master,  and  receive  from  his  hand  the 
commemoration  cup  of  blessing,  but  his  place  might 
even  be  above  his  master's.     He  might  have  been  long 
a  believer,  while  his  superior  was  as  yet  a  catechumen, 
or  under  some   disciplinary   humiliation.      Every  day  ' 
such  strange  sights  were  to  be  seen — the  master  waiting 
at  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  prayer,  while  the  slave 
shared  in   all  the  privileges  of  full  Christian  worship. 
For  the  slave  who  could  bow  bis  knee  side  by  side  with 
the  freeman  in  adoration  of  the  same  God,  there  could  1 
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be  no  more  the  galling  sense  of  dishonour  or  inferioriy 
attaching  to  his  condition.     Thus  it  is  said  in  tNI 
"Apostolical   Constitutions"  that   the   master  shoul 
love  the  slave  like  a  son  or  a  brother,  because  of  tin 
common  faith."     More  than  this.  The  slave  might  ev( 
accept  office  in  the  Church  if  called  to  it  by  the  votes  | 
his  brethren,  and  might  become  a  deacon  or  a  prieSf 
The  live  coal  from  the  altar  touches  his  lips 
than  those  of  the  patrician  Cyprian,  and  he  may  becorri 
the  exponent  to  the  people  of  the  will  of  God. 
quently,  after  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  it  was  requir 
that  slaves  holding  office  in  the  Church  should  first  I 
enfranchised  by  their  masters;  but  it  was  impossible^ 
make   such   a   requirement    before    the    time    of 
Christian  emperors.     It  is  certain  that  a  servile  origi 
was  not  regarded  as  any  obstacle  to  the  attainment  c 
the  highest  honours  in  the  Church.     Callisthus,  at  tlM 
commencement  of  the  third  centurj',  became  bishop  i 
Rome,  after  having  been  a  slave.    His  election  wa; 
disputed  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  his  former  s 
but  simply  because  he  was  judged   guilty   of  certf^ 
crimes. t 

The  slave  being  thus  treated  in  the  Church  on  a  foe 
ingof  perfect  equality,  of  necessity  found  his  lot  lightei 
also  in  the  Christian  home.  With  the  seal  of  God  s 
on  his  forehead,  he  was  conscious  of  an  inalienable  dig 
nity.  Beside,  the  religious  life  was  not  restricted  to  a 
sacred  day  or  place;  it  made  itself  felt  in  all  the  dai 
walks,  and  domestic  piety  was  no  less  highly  esteemri 
than  public   worship.     At  the   hour  when   the  fathi 
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assembled  his  household   for   praise   and   prayer,  the  I 
slave's  voice  was   heard   in  adoration.     His  "Amen" 
responded  to  the  petition  of  his  master,  and  his  hands 
were  lifted  up  to  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  Judge  ] 
and  Avenger  of  the  oppressed,     Chry-sostom  alluded  to 
the  most  beautiful  practices  of  the  previous  age  when  he 
said  to  the  father  of  the  family :  "  Thou  canst  not  teach 
Christian  doctrine  to  all  the  people,  but  thou  canst  make 
thy  slave  better,     I  am  but  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  '. 
midst  of  you,   but  thou  hast  thy  disciples  constantly   , 
gathered  together  in  thy  home — thy  wife,  thy  children,  I 
thy  slaves."* 

It  was  not  always  the  slave  who  was  thus  instructed  1 
by  his  master ;  often  the  master  was  led  by  his  own  i 
sl'ave  into  the  way  of  truth.     Like  the  captive  Israelite  j 
maid,  who  sent  the  great  Syrian  captain  to  the  prophet, 
so  the  despised  slave  often  became  the  apostle  of  the 
house.     The  "Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  contain  abundant 
instances  of  masters  converted  by  their  servants.t    The 
pious  slave  who,  after  carrying  in  his  arms  the  father  of 
Monica,  helped  to  lead  the  daughter  to  God,  is  no  un- 
common type  in  the  annals  of  primitive  Christianity,^ 
It  was  doubtless  often  by  the  mouth  of  a  slave  that  the 
gospel  was  proclaimed  in  those  obscure  and  miserable 
dwellings  which  called  forth  the  biting  raillery  of  Cel- 
sus.§  It  follows  naturally  that  the  slave,  being  admitted 
to  such  a  position  in  the  Christian  home,  was  no  longer   ' 
denied  the  privilege  of  forming  family  relations  for  him-    1 
self.    He  was  delivered  from  the  deepest  of  all  degrada- 
tion, that  of  being  treated  as  a  being  outside  or  beneath  1 

•  Chrysosloir,  "  In  pdnc.  B 
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the  moral  law.  He  might  be  condemned  by  the  Chui 
for  adultery,  because  his  marriage  was  recognised  as  t 
less  lawful  and  sacred  than  that  of  the  free  man. 
the  same  principles  the  female  slave  could  be  no  longi 
exposed  to  the  caprice  of  her  master,  but  might  becoir 
like  any  free  woman,  his  lawful  wife.*  The  great 
Christian  moralists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
only  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  the  preceding  age 
when  they  cast  the  shield  of  their  protection  over  the 
feeble  and  dependent.  Chrysostom  eloquently  declared 
the  seduction  of  a  slave  to  be  as  great  a  crime  as  that 
of  a  queen,  because  God  avenges  not  the  quality  of  the 
injured  person,  but  Himself;  t  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria had  already  in  his  day  charged  masters  to  respect 
their  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  by  keeping  from 
them  every  corrupting  spectacle.! 

We  find  the  slave  treated  in  Christian  communities 
not  only  with  benevolence  but  with  respect.  Woman 
thus  treated  shows,  though  a  slave,  her  innate  purity 
and  modesty.  The  picture  which  Hermas  gives  us  of 
the  young  female  slave,  proves  how  she  who  was  once 
regarded  as  the  mere  toy  of  the  master  could  become  a 
chaste  and  noble  woman,  respected  and  beloved  as  a 
sister.§  Christianity  will  show  in  its  ranks  women  not 
less  courageous  than  the  Roman  Lucretia,  who  will 
gladly  meet  death  rather  than  infamy,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Acts  of  tlie  Martyrs."  This  charter  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  to  which  they 

'  Ilnrroc  Wv  i)£)|  naXKatiiv,  li  fiOf  JoiAilii,  iroiirnoftii  mi  iiSfiy  yOfisir^i  ei 
it  {XivOlpav,  ityo/Jiinii  airiy  1-0/^71.      "  ConaL  Aposl."  viii.  22. 
t  Chtysoslom,  "  In  1  Thess,  Ilomil."  v.  2. 
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have  appended  the  sacred  seal  of  blood,  is  nobly  ex- 
pressed by  Chrysostom  in  the  following  words  ;  "  There 
are  limits  imposed  by  God  on  the  obedience  of  slaves; 
laws  which  they  are  not  suffered  to    transgress  show   ' 
where  their  obedience  must  cease.     When  the  master's  ' 
commands  are  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  he  is  to  ' 
be  obeyed,  but  no  further,  and  herein  is  the  liberty  of   , 
the  slave."  * 

Slaves    proved    themselves    not    unworthy    of  the  1 
Christian's  crown  of  martyrdom.     Blandina,  who  died  j 
joyfully,  torn  of  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  was  a  young  I 
slave.     Evelpistus  the  slave  met  a  cruel  death  on  the 
same  day  as  Justin  Martyr,  and  with  no  less  of  courage  ■ 
and  composure. t  "  More  than  one  slave,"  says  Clement 
of  Alexandria,   "has  finished  his  course   with  joy   by 
dying  for  the  faith,  in  spite  of  his  master."  X    Thus  the 
slave  took  his  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  faith,  and  j 
in  doing  so  vindicated  for  himself  a  perfect  equality  with  j 
the  freeman. 

Great  indeed  was  the  moral  change  thus  wrought  by  1 
Christianity  in  the  condition  of  the  slave.  It  had  given 
him  again  a  heart  to  love,  a  conscience  to  discern  the 
law  of  duty,  and  a  firm  will  to  obey  it.  Thus  he  took 
his  place  in  the  Church  as  a  creature  of  God,  one  of  the 
redeemed  of  Christ,  a  member  of  His  mystical  body,  a 
priest  and  a  king.  All  the  grades  of  the  spiritual  hier- 
archy stood  open  before  him  up  to  martyrdom,  the 
highest  of  all.  The  moral  equality  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  inward  change  is  both  realised  in  practice 
and  affirmed  in  principle.  Lactantius,  who  is  a  sur- 
•  Chrysoslom,  "  In  I  Corinlh.  Jlomil."  xix.  4,  5. 
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vivor  of  the  militant  Christianity  of  the  third  centug 
gives  clear  and  full  expression  to  this  equality. 
says :  "  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Greeks  were  able 
to  maintain  even  justice,  for  they  had  established  con- 
ditions of  inequality  among  men.  Equity  must  be 
wanting  where  all  are  not  on  an  equal  footing  :  in- 
equality excludes  justice,  the  proper  sphere  of  which  is 
to  render  equal  all  men  who  have  received  life  under  the 
same  conditions."  *  "  Masters,"  says  Clement,  "  render 
justice  and  equality  to  slaves."  t 

The  pagan  world  fully  recognised  the  significance 
of  this  great  moral  renovation.  "  The  legislator  of 
the  Christians,"  says  Lucian,  "  has  persuaded  them 
that  they  are  ail  brothers."!  When  the  great  cynic 
depicted  an  ideal  society  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
barbarians  could  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship,  pro- 
vided they  had  the  love  of  good  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
which  the  distinction  of  freeman  and  slave  was  no 
longer  known,  he  was  simply  painting  what  existed  in 
actual  fact  before  his  eyes.  § 

In  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  prudence  which  it  was 
bound  to  obseiTe,  in  order  not  to  go  beyond  its  proper 
spiritual  sphere,  primitive  Christianity  regarded  slavery 
as  an  abnormal  fact,  the  continuance  of  which  was  to 
be  deprecated.  "  We  teach  the  slaves,"  says  Origen, 
"how  they  may  gain  the  soul  of  free  men,  and  obtain 
by  faith  a  true  emancipation.  ||  By  what  right,  then, 
can  the  free  man  be  kept  in  slavery?"  The  great  Alex- 
andrian does  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  true  conclusion 


•  Loctantius,  "Div.  Insl." 


t  Clement.   "  Strom."  iv.  8,  67. 
filbid.   "_  Hermolin."  J4. 
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from  the  principle  thus  laid  down,  though  he  does  so  I 
indirectly.     "No  one,"   he  says,    "under  the  Jewish  , 
economy  was   to  serve   more   than   six  years.      Could   , 
there   have  been  a   fairer  way  of  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions of  master   and  slave?"*     The  Jews  were  then 
right  in  retaining  their  own    legislation  ;    they  would 
have  been  to  blame  if  they  had  not  felt  its  superiority. 
If    the   Jewish    institutions   were   thus    commendable 
because   they    made   the    tenure   of    slavery   short,   it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  see  it 
disappear   altogether.     Such   was   in   truth   the   mini 
of  the  Church,  hence  it  always  favoured  enfranchise- 
ments ;t  and  as  soon   as  the  age  of  persecution  was 
passed,  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  became 
incomparably  more  lenient  and  humane.     The  union  of 
Christianity  with   the   Empire,   however,    complicated 
the  conditions  of  moral  reform.    The  Church  lost  much 
of  her  true  liberty  when,  no  longer  confining  herself 
within  the  sphere  of  private  life,  she  became  involved 
in   politics   at    a    period   when    the    State    was    still 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  old  pagan  spirit.   Slavery, 
though   greatly   modified,  was  in  reality  consolidated   ' 
by  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire;  for  reli- 
gious society  was  constrained  to  slacken  its  steps  to  the 
pace  of  the  rude  protector  on  whom  it  had  chosen  to  J 
lean.     Christian  preaching  endeavoured  in  vain  to  con-  * 
jure  the  vices  of  the  institution,  but  the  seeds  of  justice 
and  charity  which  it  had  scattered  broadcast  over  the 

■  OriEen,  "  Contra  Ccls."  v.  41. 
f  In  Ihe  Third  Book  of  Ihe  "  " 


:  \^lc 


Apostolical  Constitutions"  the  Cbn'sliitn  i 
in  freeing  the  slaves— duo/iei'di  toi\ 
,  work  quoted,  ii.  p.  364 ;  Allanl,  v 
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world  were  presently  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  It  is  a 
humbling  reflection  how  many  ages  it  has  taken  man- 
kind to  realise  the  most  direct  results  of  the  principle 
of  moral  equality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Christian  conscience  in  the  days 
of  its  early  independence,  before  its  persecutors  had 
become  its  powerful  and  perilous  protectors.  Some 
of  the  sources  from  which  slavery  was  fed,  however, 
finally  dried  up;  parents  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
desert  their  children,  and  unfortunate  alumni  ceased 
to  encumber  the  slave-market.  Help  towards  the  edu-* 
cation  of  their  children  was  granted  to  poor  parents.*? 


§  z. — Chrislianiiy  and  Free  Labour, 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  of  slav^ 
was  its  tendency  increasingly  to  degrade  free  laho^ 
The  recognition  of  free  labour  was  the  death-blow  to 
slavery.  The  rich  were  accustomed  to  have  large 
domestic  establishments.  Every  Roman  lady  had  for 
her  toilet  a  whole  squad  of  male  and  female  slaves,  and 
an  equal  number  attended  at  every  meal,  each  having  his 
strictly  defined  duties.  The  garments  of  the  family  were 
made  in  the  house,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a  Roman  patri- 
cian whose  changes  of  raiment  numbered  several  thou- 
sands. Troops  of  slaves  tilled  the  ground  under  the 
stern  oversight  of  the  viUici.  The  table  of  the  Roman 
master  in  Rome  and  in  his  splendid  country  villas  was 
lavishly  provided.  While  in  the  towns  the  artisans 
found  no  opening  for  their  work,  small  proprietors  in 
the  country  were  ruined  by  the  large  estates,  or  momen- 
'  See  Wallon,  worit  quolcil. 
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tary  relief  was  given  by  the  system  of  loans  organis 
under  Trajan's  elementary  law  ;  but  from  the  beginning  j 
of  the  third  century  this  precarious  resource  seems  to  ' 
have  failed,  and  the  famished  farmers  flocked  into  the 
towns.      The   rich    were    not   content   with   receiving  j 
merely  personal  service  from  their  own  slaves;  they 
hired  them  out,  or  made  them  work  for  their  benefit. 
Entire  manufactories  were  supplied  with  men  in  this 
way.     We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  frequent  mention   ' 
in  the  inscriptions,  of  corporations  of  artisans  :  even 
these  bodies  employed  slaves   in   the   same   way,  and 
thus  aggravated  the  terrible  pressure  that  was  crushing   , 
free  labour.     The  result  of  the  decrease  of  free  labour 
was  general  impoverishment.     Slave  labour,  which  has  i 
no  other  stimulus  than  fear  of  punishment,  is  neither 
hearty   nor   ingenious,  it    only   seeks   to   spare   itself; 
hence,  wherever  it  prevails,  the  soil  becomes  sterile, 
not  from  want  of  hands,  but  of  the  motive  to  fruitful 
activity.     From  this  cause  the  richest  soil  in  the  world 
became  incapable  of  supporting  even  the  population  of  i 
Italy,  which  had  to  depend  for  sustenance  on  corn  from 
Egypt,  so  that  a  storm  at  sea  might  bring  a  famine 
upon  Rome.     Men  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  not 
slaves  were  often  obliged  either  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves,  or  to  work  with  slaves,  and  thus  share  in  the   i 
opprobrium  of  the  servile  condition.     If  they  escaped 
this  hard  necessity,  it  was  only  by  choosing  the  miser- 
able life  of  dependants  on  great  families,  hangers-on  in 
the  vestibules  of  rich  mansions,  earning  their  pittance 
by  swelling  the  train  of  the  insolent  patrician.     The  1 
greater  part   were  found  among  the  plebs  whom  the- 1 
imperial  munificence  amused  in  the  circus,  after  havir 
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fed  them  with  com  from  Eg>'pt.*  Those  who  w« 
still  wilHng  to  work  sought  employment  in  the  theatref, . 
the  circus,  or  in  some  of  the  trades  connected  with 
these  places  of  resort,  or  in  some  paltry  public  calling, 
like  that  of  the  crier  or  apparitor.  The  pagan  temples 
also  employed  a  number  of  men,  who  filled  various 
offices  io  connection  with  their  worship.  None  of 
these  occupations,  however,  were  held  in  very  good 
repute,  and  free  labour  was  emphatically  under  a  ban. 

This  had  always  been  the  case  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  position  which  Plato 
assigned  to  artisans  in  his  Republic  was  so  low,  that 
he  confounded  them  in  fact  with  slaves.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  tone  he  adopts,  that  citizens  who 
occupy  themselves  with  public  affairs,  and  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  law,  alone  stand  in  need  of  virtue. 
There  are  occupations,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  which 
a  freeman  could  not  engage  without  degrading  himself. 
Such  are  those  which  demand  especially  physical 
energy,  but  nature  creates  for  these  employments  a 
special  class  of  men  ;  these  are  those  whom  we  keep  in 
subjection,  that  they  may  labour  in  our  stead,  under 
the  name  of  slaves,  or  that  of  mercenaries,  t  Intelligent 
youths  are  not  to  learn  trades  which  require  manual 
toil.  "  Who  is  he,"  said  the  great  Socrates  himself, 
"who  rules  the  popular  assembly?  Is  it  the  shoe- 
maker? is  it  the  public  crier,  or  the  teitlmaker  ?  If  you 
think  slightingly  of  each  of  these  separately,  why 
should  you  not  despise  them  in  the  mass?  "J  The 
discredit  thus  attaching  to  labour  had  been  constantly 
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growing.  Claudius,  when  about  to  offer  an  expiatory! 
sacrifice,  required  the  workmen  and  the  slaves  to  1 
retire.*  Lofty  and  generous  spirits  like  Plutarch  | 
were  at  one  on  this  point  with  bitter  cynics  like-] 
Lucian.t  While  to  the  latter  the  artisan  is  a  vile  j 
being,  meriting  contempt  by  the  simple  fact  of  labour- 
ing with  his  hands,  though  he  were  a  Phidias  or  a  , 
Praxiteles,  the  former  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  I 
manual  labour  in  these  terms:  "We  admire  a  rich  \ 
purple  dye,  but  we  regard  the  dyer  as  a  vile  artisan."J 

We  see  then  how  the  free  labour  of  the  poor  shared  J 
in  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  all  the  lower  grades  of  1 
society  under  the  Empire.     Christianity  came  to  work  ' 
another  reform  in  this  department,  and  to  shake  off  the 
false  shame  which  paralysed  free  labour.     The  working  j 
classes  profited  at  least  as  much  as  the  slaves  by  the  I 
great  principles  of  human  equality  consecrated  by  the 
gospel  and  realised  in  the  Church,     There  they  stood 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  wealthiest  descendants  of  a 
proud  aristocracy,  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  and  gained   | 
their  patent  of  nobility  by  martyrdom.     Origen  takes   j 
up  the  cause  of  the  fuller  and  of  the  smith  no  less  than  ' 
that  of  the  slave. ^     "The  humblest  Christian  opera- 
tive," says  TertuHian,  "  knows  more  than  Plato  of  the 
nature   and   perfections   of   God."[|       "You   will   find  ' 
among   us,"    "  said   Athenagoras,  "  ignorant  men  and 
artisans,  who,  if  they  would  find  it   hard  to  define  in 
words  the  advantages  of  our  doctrine,  demonstrate  them 
plainly  by  deeds."1I    Surely  the   stigma  attaching  I 

"Suetonius,  "  Claudius,"  i.  2,  t  Lucbn,  "Somnium,"  g. 

t  Plularcli,  "  Pericles,"  2.  S  Origen,  "Coiitta  Cds."  iii.  35,56. 

Fes  Chrialianus  ec  invenit  et  oslendit."  TertoUian,  I 


"  Apol."  46. 
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manual  labour  must  have  been  effectually  removed  I 
religion  whose  Founder  spent  His  youth  in  a  can 
ter's  shop,  and  whose  greatest  apostle  was  a  tent- 
maker,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  pause  in  the  midst  of 
the  glorious  labours  of  his  mission,  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  he  might  freely  serve  the 
poor  ?  For  a  long  period  there  was  not  supposed  to  be 
any  incompatibility  involved  in  holding  office  in  the 
Church  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  trade. 
Scruples  on  this  point  did  not  arise  till  the  fourth 
century.  Thus  the  same  hands  which  blessed  the 
eucharistic  cup  and  the  bread  of  the  Communion  were 
ready  to  handle  the  workman's  tools.  The  stern  inter- 
diction by  the  Church  of  all  trades  connected  with 
idolatry  or  with  the  theatre,  purged  manual  labour  from 
the  viie  tasks  by  which  it  was  dishonoured  in  pagan 
life,*  and  thus  freed  from  that  which  was  unproductive 
and  degrading,  it  fulfilled  its  true  end.  The  Church 
prohibited  with  equal  rigour  the  indolence  which  wasted 
long  hours  of  the  day  on  the  steps  of  the  circus.  In 
order  to  guard  the  Christians  against  these  gross  plea- 
sures, so  delighted  in  by  their  fellow-citizens,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  multiply  exhortations  to  the  regular 
labour  of  the  workshop,  dwelling  on  its  true  dignity  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  thus  rendering  it  easy.  The 
bishop  was  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  procure  work 
for  the  Christian  artisan  who  was  seeking  it,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  orphan  who  had  lost  his  natural  protec- 
tors.t  In  order  to  raise  manual  labour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christians,  they  were  taught  to  regard  it  as  pro- 
.41. 

Ti^iiVp  (pyoc       "Const.  Apost." 


curing  them  the  means  cf  alm^ivu\);«  ^^ll^^cti^d^ 
liberality,"  M.-e  read  in  "  Pastor  Herma»»**  **  A\\^  A\A  wUh 
the  fruits  of  j-our  labour  the  poor  who  cornt^  to  5*ou%*** 

It  is  not  only  to  those  to  whom  it  h  a  n^<»««ity  of 
maintenance  that  manual  labour  is  rtdcomm<»n<Wiii  but 
also  to  all  pious  women*  Seeing  the  great  lady  diligtftnt 
at  her  distaff,  the  humble  Christian  mother,  whoao 
children  are  dependent  on  her  toil,  will  set  herself  with 
fresh  heart  to  her  daily  task,  and  the  artisan  will  feel  it 
no  shame  to  submit  to  the  universal  law  of  labour* 
Thus  was  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  important  refor- 
mations wrought  by  the  new  religion,  and  one  the  social 
consequences  of  which  might  amply  refute  the  charge 
that  Christianity  made  men  useless  as  citizens. 

*  ^'  Exercc  bonitalem  de  fiuctu  laborum  tuorum.*'  **  Pustor/'  il.  Mun<L  S, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CHRISTIANITY   IN   ITS   RELATIONS   WITH  THE   STATU    ( 
AND  WITH   SOCIETV. 

The  ancient  idea  of  the  State  forms  the  basis  of  s 
pagan  society.    The  rights  of  individuals  are  completely 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  community  ;  the  j 
publica  is  alone  thought  worthy  of  consideration.     FrotB 
this  follow  two  consequences.  The  first,  that  the  citizei 
alone  has  any  legal  rights ;  the  mere  fact  of  birth  with: 
the  bounds  of  the  city  confers  no  claim,  wife  and  childre 
only  share  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  the  depem 
dants  of  the  father  of  the  family  who  is  a  citizen.    Th  j 
stranger  finds  himself  shut  out  of  all  civil  rights.     Thi 
second  consequence  of  the  principle  we  have  stated  i 
that  the  right  of  the  citizen  is  itself  limited,  and  mual 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  even  in  those  mat3 
ters  of  faith  and  opinion  on  which  every  man  mighfl 
claim  an  inalienable  right  to  judge  for  himself.    Wha^ 
is  called  liberty  in  classical  antiquity  is  never  what  \ 
now  understand  by  the  term :  it  is  a  collective  sov^ 
reignty  pressing  with  all  its  weight  on  the  individual^ 
This  omnipotence  of  the  State  was,  under  the  Republic  ara 
least,  regulated  by  law,  and  shared  between  the  politico 
powers  which  balanced  each  other.     From  the  com-1 
mencement  of  the  imperial  era  it  was  concentrated  in 
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one  individual,  and  swayed  by  his  arbitrary  and  often 
lawless  will.  If  the  provinces  at  a  distance  from  the  • 
centre  of  the  Empire  possessed  a  certain  local  indepen- 
dence, they  owed  it  only  to  the  fact  that  the  reins  of 
so  vast  a  rule  could  not  but  hang  somewhat  loosely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cfesar;  but  wherever  his  authority  1 
made  itself  felt,  it  was  absolute  and  overwhelming. 
The  Roman  State  was  the  gigantic  idol  to  which  every 
individual  claim  must  be  sacrificed.  Too  often  it  was 
like  a  Moloch,  greedy  to  devour,  and  the  law  of  treason 
■was  made  to  supply  the  victims.  Even  when  the  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  virtuous  and  moderate  princes,  the 
supremacy  of  public  over  private  interests  was  rigidly 
maintained.  On  this  point  the  Antonines  held  intact 
the  pagan  notion  of  the  State. 

"The  aim  of  reasonable  beings,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius, 
"  is  to  conform  to  whatever  is  imposed  by  reason  and 
the  law  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  city  and 
government."  ~  Every  citizen  is  in  his  eyes  a  mere 
complement  of  the  social  system — the  bee  exists  only 
For  the  sake  of  the  hive. 

The  autocracy  of  the  State  was  nowhere  more  op- 
pressive than  in  the  domain  of  religion,  on  which  it  had 
no  right  to  intrude.  Cicero  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  only  gods  whom  the  citizens  were  free  to  adore 
Hvere  those  recognised  by  the  State  :  Deos  piiblice  adscitos. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  such  gods  was  great,  and 
every  day  augmenting;  but  so  soon  as  a  religion  arose 
which  could  not  accommodate  itself  to  this  promiscuous 
worship,  the  conflict  broke  out,  and  a  determined  op- 
position was  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  civil  power. 


"  Marcus  Aurelius,  "Though 
^0 


:,  16. 
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We  have  traced  the  long  and  bloody  strife  between 
the  Roman  State  and  the  Church.  By  the  mere  fact 
of  refusing  to  yield  in  matters  of  conscience  to  the 
Roman  law,  the  Christian  introduced  into  the  world  an 
entirely  new  social  principle,  which  was  to  become  the 
foundation  of  civil  liberty,  by  circumscribing  the  power 
of  the  State  within  its  civil  competence.  Christianity 
was  able  to  accomplish  this  great  task  because  the 
means  which  it  used  were  purely  moral,  and  it  never 
had  recourse  to  armed  resistance.  If  it  had  once  taken 
the  sword,  it  would  have  been  only  a  new  political 
power  rising  to  replace  the  old,  and  opposing  force  to 
force  in  a  sphere  in  which  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual alone  has  a  right  to  be  beard.  By  dying  for  his 
faith,  the  martyr  demonstrated  its  unconquerable  energy 
as  a  moral  motive,  and  showed  the  futility  of  force  in 
face  of  conviction. 

Christianity  was  not  satisfied  with  meeting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  State  with  a  simple  non  possumus. 
We  have  seen  how  it  grasped  in  theory  and  realised  in 
practice  in  the  domestic  life  the  grand  idea  of  the  one- 
less  of  mankind.  The  man  was  in  its  view  greater 
than  the  citizen ;  the  claims  of  humanity  were  above 
those  of  the  State,  It  taught  that  man,  as  a  moral 
being  to  whom  God  had  given  both  duties  and  rights, 
might  never  abandon  this  sacred  trust ;  and  thus  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  hitherto  unrecognised,  became 
sacred.  In  every  man,  whatever  the  accidents  of  his 
outward  position  and  civic  standing,  there  is  the  same 
moral  individuality,  which  in  God's  sight  is  a  precious 
thing,  since  by  it  the  man  may  become  one  with  Him- 
self.    He  cannot  therefore  be  treated  as  a  mere  wheel 
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In  a  machine,  part  of  an  inorganic  whole,  Y^'ueless  ex,*  J 
cept  as  connected  with  the  rest:  he  has  a  destiny  1 
of  his  own  to  fulfil,  and  his  moral  freedom  may  not  J 
be  confiscated.  The  rights  of  individuals  are  for  the  I 
first  time  placed  above  the  interference  of  the  State.  ] 
In  vindicating  these  rights  for  himself,  the  Christian 
claims  them  no  less  for  all  his  brother  men,  of  whatever 
race  or  rank,  for  the  artificial  distinctions  conferred  by 
relation  to  the  State  are  merged  in  the  broad  claims  of  •] 
humanity.  It  is  indeed  the  true  mission  of  the  State  ] 
to  harmonise  more  and  more  perfectly  natural  and  civic  j 
rights,  so  that  the  former  may  be  upheld  and  protected  I 
by  the  latter.  Truths  like  these,  which  were  recognised  \ 
by  the  great  lawyers  and  thinkers  of  the  Empire,  form  \ 
the  very  basis  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  relations  of  | 
men  to  each  other,  and  they  receive  their  application  ■ 
wherever  the  gospel  is  accepted  as  the  rule  of  life.  Thus  j 
in  the  humble  obscurity  of  Christian  homes  is  com-  j 
menced  and  carried  on  the  great  transformation  of  the  ] 
idea  of  the  State,  the  principle  of  which  was  clearly  I 
grasped  in  the  early  dawn  of  Christianity,  though  ita  I 
realisation  was  impeded  for  ages  by  the  union  between  I 
the  Church  and  the  Empire.  1 

The  new  religion  did  not  rest  content  with  the  im- 
plied acceptance  of  these  new  ideas  of  society:  it  ex-  I 
pounded  them  with  perfect  clearness.  It  was  rather  in 
danger  of  being  carried  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  ancient  notion  of  the  State,  and  of  asserting  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  individual  at  the  expense 
of  all  social  bonds.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were 
sects  characterised  by  a  morbid  fanaticism,  to  which 
the  Roman  empire  appeared  altogether  the  work  of  the 
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eril  one.  Watching  from  day  to  day  for  the  return  of 
Christ  in  the  clouds,  these  Christian  devotees  confounded 
all  the  institutions  of  the  past  in  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation,  and  earnestly  desired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State.  Montanism  in  its  ecstatic  rhapsodies 
heard  all  the  trumpets  of  the  last  judgment,  and  loved 
to  anticipate  the  horror  and  the  crash  of  doom.  But 
all  this  was  directly  opposed  to  the  true  teaching  of 
the  Church  and  to  its  prevailing  tone  of  thought :  its 
most  faithful  organs  did  not  so  belie  the  wisdom  of  its 
first  apostles,  who  even  under  a  Nero  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  hic!eous 
distortion  of  the  civil  power  and  its  true  idea  and  prin- 
ciple, and  spoke  of  the  Slate  as  a  Divine  institution. 
In  proof  of  this  they  made  it  a  duty  to  pray  for  the 
emperor  in  all  their  assemblies  for  worship.*  Thus  they 
gave  most  solemn  recognition  to  the  civil  power  as 
ordained  of  God.  They  ascribe  its  origin  not  to  the  son 
of  Saturn,  the  Jupiter  of  mythology,  but  to  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  Hence,  far  from  refusing  due  obedience, 
and  acting  the  part  of  rebels,  they  are  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  the  State.  "  Caesar  is  more  to  us  than  to 
you  pagans,"  exclaims  Tertullian,  "  for  he  is  placed  on 
the  throne  by  our  God."t  That  which  thus  exalts  the 
dignity  of  the  State  is  at  the  same  time  that  which 
limits  its  power,  for  as  it  is  appointed  by  God  it  forfeits 
its  claim  when  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  end.  If  the  prince 
makes  use  of  his  authority,  not  to  uphold  justice,  but 
to  gratify  evi!  passions,  he  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  con- 
sequently places  himself  in  opposition  to  the  very  idea 
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of  the  State  as  instituted  by  God.*  Most  of  all  does 
the  civil  power  betray  its  trust  and  belie  its  design  when 
it  seekt  to  make  the  religious  conscience  bend  to  its 
laws.  Obedience  is  to  be  rendered  to  every  just  demand 
of  the  State,  but  when  that  which  it  requires  cannot  be 
yielded  without  injustice  or  apostasy  from  the  faith, 
resistance,  or  rather  the  refusal  to  obey,  becomes  a. 
duty.  The  civil  law  is  to  be  observed  when  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  moral  law,  but  when  these  two  come 
into  collision,  the  former  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
the  latter;  and  the  Christian  is  bound,  as  Ongen  has 
powerfully  said,  to  despise  the  will  of  the  human  legis- 
lator, and  give  obedience  only  to  the  Divine. +  It  is 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  resistance  is  to  be 
simply  moral,  and  is  never  to  take  up  the  weapons  of 
human  warfare.  "Our  kingdom,"  say  the  Christians, 
"  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom.  We  seek  only  the  king- 
dom of  God."t  These  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  sealed 
with  torrents  of  blood,  sufficed  to  wrest  from  the  an-  > 
cient  State  the  dominion  of  soul  and  conscience,  and 
to  establish  the  private  rights  of  individuals.  "  Every 
man,"  says  Tertutlian,  "receives  from  the  law  of  nature 
liberty  to  worship  that  which  seems  good  to  him. 
What  has  another  man  to  do  with  my  religion?  "§ 
From  this  principle  follows  the  neutrality  of  the  State 
in  religious  matters;  it  has  no  authority  in  questions 
of  conscience,  and  the  work  it  is  appointed  by  God  to 
do  forbids  its  intermeddling  with  them.      It  is  a  lay 


•  Orisen,  "  Conira  Cels."  viii.  63. 
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i^^vem^le^t  just  because  it  is  not  atheistic.  Christian 
E^hought  rose  at  once  to  the  loftiest  conception  of  the 
I  modern  State.  The  Christians  proved  that  they  ac- 
I  knowledged  the  competence  and  the  right  of  the  State, 
by  consenting  to  plead  their  cause  before  it.  Every  apo- 
logy opens  with  an  act  of  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  from  whom  an  equitable  judgment  is  desired:  the 
true  character  of  the  authority  is  thus  clearly  recognised. 
In  short,  Christianity  never  sought  to  place  itself  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  law,  and  to  break  with  civil  society, 
as  if  it  constituted  a  brotherhood  of  latter-day  saints, 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  an  accursed 
world.  When  accused  of  withdrawing  from  common 
life,  and  being  useless  to  the  Empire,  the  Christian  pro- 
tested vigorously.  His  prayers  alone  were  the  surest 
palladium  of  his  country.* 

In  principle,  at  least  in  its  most  moderate  school,  the 
Church  allowed  its  members  to  fulfil  all  their  duties  as 
citizens,  and  placed  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  their 
holding  offices.  "  It  is  lawful,"  says  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, "  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs;  nor  is  there 
any  prohibition  on  attending  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
provided  all  be  done  honestly,  and  that  in  buying  and 
selling  there  be  but  one  price."  t  Trade  is  legitimate, 
on  condition  that  no  oaths  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  in 
practice  this  large  liberty  granted  to  Christians  to  take 
part  in  common  life  met  with  many  obstacles.  It 
Was  very  diiScuIt  to  fuliil  any  public  office  without 
coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the  rites  of  the  general 
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idolatry,  or,  at  least,  being  obliged  to  adopt  some  of  it3  j 
formulas.     Thus  this   definition  of  the  duties  of  the  j 
citizen  and  the  public  man  was  more  important  for  the  1 
future  than  for  the  present ;  it  could  only  come  into  full  J 
operation  in  a  new  state  of  society,  when  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  should  have  been  dissociated  from  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods.     It  was  this  condition  of  things  which 
made  the  ascetic  party  in  the  Church  prevail  over  the 
broader  and  more  human  section  ;  its  error  was  that  it  J 
gave  the  sanction  of  permanent  principles  to  practices  * 
which  were  only  necessitated  by  the  difficulties  of  £ 
state  of  society  still  pagan.    It  was  very  difficult  for  the 
man  who  had  risen  to  the  higher  grade  of  the  social 
hierarchy  to  continue  true  to  his  faith.     The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Egypt  excludes  even  from   the  I 
place  of  catechumen  any  one  who  has  the  power  of  the  ' 
sword,  or  who  wears  the  purple  of  a  ruler  of  the  city.* 

Such  offices   under   a  Pagan   government   appeared 
incompatible  with  a  Christian  profession  ;  but  this  pro- 
hibition was  of  course  only  temporary,  and  incident  to 
a  transitory  condition  of  things.     As  early  as  the  close  ■] 
of  the  third  century  there  were  Christians  holding  im- 
portant offices  in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  but  these  had 
no  security  for  their  lives  in  any  outbreak  of  persecution 
for  the  faith. +    The  Church  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  military  service.     It   is  well 
known  how  intimately  this  was   associated  with   the  ] 
national  religion.    The  altar  of  sacrifice  was  ever  smok-  J 
ing  in  the  camp;  every  important  military  movemenCa 
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was   inaugurated   by   religious   rites;  the   legion  wor- 
shipped its  eagles  as  its  tutelary  gods.     The  religion  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  moreover,  could  lend  no  sanction  t 
wars  not  purely  defensive.     The  spirit  of  conquest  wM 
io  flagrant  opposition  to  the   gospel  teachings  of  t 
sacredness  of  human  life.     "Is  not  Christ  among  tl(< 
barbarians   also  ?  "   e-\claims   Tertullian,*     "  What  1 
represented  by  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror's  crown  bu] 
the  tears  01  mothers  and  orphans?     And  shall  the  s 
of  peace,  to  whom  all  contention  is  forbidden,  march  t 
battle,  drag  captives  to  prison,  and  use  the  instrument! 
of  torture,  when  he  is  taught  not  to  avenge  even  offencel 
offered  to  himself?     Shall  he  be  seen  standing  sentin^ 
in  the  temples  which  he  has  abandoned,  leaning  on  t 
spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  ?     Shall  he  bea| 
another  banner  than  that  of  Christ  ?  "  t  If  the  stern  la^ 
of  necessity  is  pleaded  in  reply,  the  ardent  Christiaj 
answers  that  neither  for   himself  nor   others  does  1 
acknowledge  any  such  rule. 

Neither  the  discipline  of  the  Church  nor  the  precepl 
of  the  gospel,  however,  went  so  far  as  thus  totally  t 
condemn  military  service  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  tainted 
as  it  was  under  the  Roman  Empire  with  cruelty  i 
idolatry,  Christianity  could  not  look  favourably  upoi 
it.  Origen  wished,  indeed,  that  Chrialians  migl^ 
be  contented  to  serve  the  State  by  forming  a  prayin 
host,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  go  into  camp  life-J 
The  Church,  animated  by  the  same  sentiment,  did  ncri 
go  so  far  as  to  interdict  military  service  as  a  sin,  but  M 
only  sanctioned  it  in  cases  of  compulsion.    This  appear| 
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from  a  rule  in  the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Church. 
"  The  catechmuen  or  behever  who  chooses  to  be  a  soldier  1 
shall  be  cut  off.*  One  who  has  been  enlisted  without  his  \ 
own  free  will  does  not  fall  under  the  same  condemnation ; 
he  is  only  enjoined  to  respect  human  life  as  far  as 
possible.  Let  the  soldier  who  is  under  command  never 
voluntarily  kill  a  raan,  and  if  he  is  ordered  to  do  so  let 
him  not  obey  with  haste.  If  he  takes  life  without  being 
compelled  to  do  it,  let  him  be  excluded. "t 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  bearing  of  these  disciplinary  j 
measures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  Empire  1 
military  service  was  not,  as  formerly,  obligatory.    The  ) 
Italians  were  exempted,  and  in  the  provinces  there  was 
no  personal    conscription,   and   freedom   from   service  ' 
could  be  secured  by  finding  a  number  of  recruits  pro- 
portionate to  the  means.     It  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
easy   to    avoid    serving.      Subsequently   the   emperors 
contented  themselves  with  a  payment  in  money,  which 
enabled  them  to  hire  mercenary  soldiers. J    By  choosing 
the  calling  of  a  soldier,  a  Christian  exposed  himself  to 
all  the  temptations  of  camp  life,  and  showed  a  disposi- 
tion altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion. 

The  Church,  in  condemning  those  who  chose  the 
career  of  arms,  while  at  the  same  time  not  condemning 
those  who  had  been  forced  to  enrol  themselves,  but  only 
enjoining  them  to  abstain  from  all  violence  and  rapine, 
showed  as  much  wisdom  as  moderation.  Christianity 
has  ever  been  the  foe  of  all  wars  of  conquest,  though 

*  KtiTJixoiffvot  V  nnrit  ffrpnriwrai  tlrai  imSu^oIwfC  aroSaXXiireiMav, 
"Const  Eccles.  Egypt"  ii.  41. 
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it  relaxed  in  later  times  the  severe  restrictions  which 
were  necessary  under  a  pagan  rule.  When  in  after 
days  the  Church  came  to  regard  an  armed  force  as  the 
sword  of  the  State,  stretched  out  not  only  to  guard  the 
soil  of  the  fatherland  but  to  protect  the  right,  it  no 
longer  looked  upon  military  service  as  an  inferior  and 
well-nigh  sinful  calling;  though  the  spirit  of  conquest 
has  unhappily  too  often  manifested  itself  in  all  its 
rapacity  and  iniquity,  even  in  the  midst  of  modern  civi- 
lisation. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  principles 
which  form  the  glory  of  that  civilisation  were  pro- 
claimed, and  so  far  as  possible  practised,  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  ages.  The  true  relation  between 
Christians  and  the  State  is  expressed  in  Tertullian*s 
words :  "In  order  to  render  to  Caesar  that  which  is 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  that  which  is  God's,  we  must  give 
to  the  emperor  the  money  which  bears  his  effigy,  and  to 
God,  man  himself,  made  in  His  image/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CHURCH    AND   SOCIAL  LIFE — THE    THEATRE — ART. 

§  I.— The  Theatre. 
If  the  idolatry  which  permeated  the  whole  of  pagan 
soi;iety  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  Christians  to  dis- 
charge their  civic  duties,  it  still  more  deeply  tainted  the 
popular  recreations  underthe  Empire,  In  the  sphere  of 
aesthetics,  as  in  every  other,  the  new  religion  proved 
itself  creative  and  inventive,  but  it  needed  first  to  make 
free  use  of  the  axe  and  pruning-knife  in  the  enchanted 
forest  of  ancient  art,  and  to  cut  away  unsparingly  all 
the  poisonous  parasitic  vegetation  which,  like  the  bril- 
liant flora  of  some  marshy  lands,  exhaled  only  fever 
and  death.  There  was  especially  one  form  of  artistic 
representation,  and  that  which  exercised  the  widest 
fascination  in  pagan  society,  with  which  Christianity 
could  make  no  compromise. 

The  theatre,  and  all  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  it,  had  become  a  grand  school  of  corruption  and  of 
wrong :  it  was  the  fruitful  centre  of  every  sort  of  sin.* 
A  vast  distance  separated  it  from  the  glorious  school  of 
jEschylus  and  Sophocles,  which  at  Athens  had  graven 
in  marble,  pure  as  that  sculptured  by  Phidias,  the 
noblest  ideal,  and  had  consecrated  in  immortal  verse 

•  Fried! itidfr,  "Mceurs  Romaints,"  ynl.  ii.  book  6, 
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the  great  oracles  of  conscience.  The  Greek  Melpomene, 
who  alighted  from  the  chariot  of  Thespis,  had  been 
a  true  priestess  of  the  country  and  a  prophetess  of  the 
moral  law.  Undoubtedly,  even  at  that  period,  the 
comic  muse  had  shamelessly  outraged  public  decency 
by  language  which  was  a  blot  on  its  graphic  pictures  of 
human  nature,  and  on  the  sweet  music  of  the  "  Birds" 
and  the  "  Clouds."  At  Rome  the  theatre  never  rose  to 
the  height  of  the  great  Athenian  art :  its  tendency 
under  the  Empire  was  constantly  downwards.  The 
solemn  imitations  of  the  tragic  Seneca  had  pleased 
only  the  lovers  of  declamation,  Plautus,  and  Ktill 
more  Terence,  demanded  some  effort  of  mind  to  follow 
their  carefully  elaborated  pieces,  in  which  there  was  a 
studied  unity  of  plot  and  fitness  of  form.  The  popular 
taste  affected  more  and  more  the  coarse  and  violent 
representations  of  the  circus.  The  theatre,  properly 
speaking,  only  pleased  the  spectators  by  pantomimes, 
or  by  grand  ballets,  in  which  were  enacted  the  loves 
of  Jupiter,  and  in  which  Venus  appeared  as  a  very 
Phrj-ne.  Success  was  the  reward  of  vileness.  Apuleius, 
who  has  given  us  a  very  fascinating  analysis  of  a  panto- 
mime of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  shows  in  his  "  Meta- 
morphoses "  to  what  a  length  had  gone  both  the 
degradation  of  the  public  taste  and  the  tolerance  of  the 
civil  authorities.  In  a  time  when  public  life  in  the 
forum  had  ceased,  great  assemblies  of  men  were  drawn 
together  only  by  the  spectacles.  The  surest  way  for  a 
man  to  gain  favour  in  his  native  town  was  by  multiply- 
ing representations  in  the  theatre,  and  the  lowest  tastes 
of  the  populace  must  he  gratified,  or  the  most  lavish 
expenditure   would   not  ensure   success.     Even  volup- 
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tuous  pantomimes  soon  lost  their  charm,  and  blood 
must  be  drawn  to  tickle  the  taste  of  this  blase  generation; 
which  had  witnessed  such  sudden  changes  of  fortune  in 
the  political  tragedies  of  its  day. 

The  racecourse  —  where  the  athletic  sports  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  Olympic  games,  that  had 
done  so  much  to  develop  that  manly  beauty  which 
was  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  —  never  met  with  mora 
than  moderate  success  in  Rome,  The  old  republican 
severity  of  manners  left  a  lingering  repugnance  for 
these  combats  of  nude  men ;  and  in  later  times  this 
pleasure  seemed  tame  in  comparison  with  the  more  pe- 
rilous conflicts  for  which  the  craving  had  been  aroused. 
Nero,  who  affected  to  imitate  Greece,  only  succeeded  in 
creating  by  command  a  fictitious  enthusiasm  for  musical 
entertainments.  When  it  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb  not  to  applaud  th'e  imperial  artist,  no  more 
interest  was  shown  in  this  sort  of  amusement.  It  was  ^ 
not  possible  often  to  enliven  its  monotony  by  the  con- 
flagration of  half  the  city  and  the  carrying  about  of  living 
men  as  torches.  The  chariot  races  met  with  a  iar  I 
greater  success,  and  excited  the  passions  as  strongly  as 
the  closest  political  struggles.  Factions  were  formed 
around  each  famous  whip,  and  the  whites  and  the  greens 
troubled  the  capital  of  the  world  with  their  rivalries  as 
much  as  Cfesar  and  Pompey  had  ever  done. 

But  the  spectacle  which  surpassed  all  others  ir 
traction  was  the  circus,  where  human  blood  flowed  in 
torrents,  There  was  no  town,  small  or  great,  where 
these  cruel  spectacles  were  not  given,  but  at  Rome 
they  reached  their  climax  of  horror.  The  emperors 
favoured  them,  as  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  instincts 
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of  revolt  which  might  be  lurking  among  the  dense 
masses  of  their  capital.  That  deep  saying  of  an  actor 
to  Augustus,  "  It  is  as  needful  to  thee  as  to  us  that  the 
people  should  be  taken  up  with  us,"  was  an  epitome  of 
the  policy  of  all  despotic  governments.  The  sums 
which  the  emperors  devoted  to  the  games  of  the  circus 
were  incalculable.  The  Coliseum,  the  colossal  circus,  i 
as  its  name  indicates,  would  hold  nearly  400,000. 
Fifteen  hundred  pairs  of  gladiators  could  be  seen  wrest- 
ling at  once.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  combats  be- 
tween men,  maritime  battles  were  enacted  upon  a  sea 
suddenly  poured  upon  the  scene  from  vast  reservoirs. 
The  wild  beasts  brought  from  Africa  only  awaited  the 
opening  of  their  cages  to  rush  upon  the  victims.  The 
gladiators  formed  a  great  army.  With  the  exception 
of  the  rdiarii,  who  had  only  a  net  with  which  to  enclose 
their  enemy  and  a  spear  to  pierce  him,  they  were  clad 
in  brilliant  armour.  They  were  received  with  acclama- 
tion as  heroes;  but  if  they  fell,  the  spectators  rarely 
made  the  saving  sign  which  would  have  spared  them 
the  final  blow,  though  sometimes  in  the  dying  face 
might  be  read  that  look  of  proud  and  hopeless  sorrow 
which  lives  again  in  immortal  marble,  and  which  a 
writer  of  our  day  has  described  in  such  pathetic  words. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  volunteers  among  the 
gladiators,  men  of  ardent  temperament  and  fierce 
courage,  to  whom  it  was  pleasure  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
fond  hope  of  a  victory  to  be  largely  recompensed.  But 
the  greater  number  were  unhappy  slaves,  doomed  to 
this  butchery  by  their  masters,  who  would  make  gain 
and  glory  out  of  their  blood.  We  iind  Marcus  Aurelius, 
;ed,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  slaves  for  the  purposes  0 
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the  circus,  but  he  did  not  forbid  masters  to  take  there   1 
their  own  slaves,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  tolerate 
these  sanguinary  representations. 

By  an  odious  profanation  of  Justice,  men  condemned 
to  death  were  made  to  pander  to  the  public  amusement 
in  the  execution  of  their  sentence.    War  was  also  a  I 
grand  purveyor  for  the  circus:  prisoners  taken  in  battle  ] 
were  made  to  perform  there  for  the  gratification  of  their  I 
captors.     We  can  conceive  the  bitter  anguish  of  those 
among  them  who  could  not  forget  their  dignity  as  men 
or  their  homes  and  families:  they  often  chose  to  die  J 
rather  than  to  submit  to  such  ignominy.    It  is  said  that  ] 
the  high-souled  Britons  performed  the  melancholy  task  I 
of  killing  one  another,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  I 
to  the  shameful  death  that  awaited  them.     Never  did  I 
the  pagan  world  show  a  more  insolent  contempt  for  the  I 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  dignity  of  moral  beings,  than  1 
when  it  thus  constrained  thousands  of  men  to  become  1 
at  once  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  its  sanguinary  J 
pleasures.    Cicero  himself,  in  spite  of  his  sublime  words  I 
about  the  love  of  the  human  race,  congratulated  his  1 
friend  Atticus  on  having  provided  many  pairs  of  { 
diators.      Seneca  alone  spoke  with  indignation  against  J 
the  circus,  but  it  was  a  vain  protest;  and  Antonines 
like  Trajan  continued  to  pander  to  the  morbid  appetites 
of  an  enervated  people,  who  seemed  only  to  live  them- 
selves as  they  saw  others  suffer  and  die. 

Every  taste  found  gratification  in  the  circus.     Dis- 
tributions of  meat  and  game  were  made  by  order  of  the  i 
emperor.     Syrian  women  there  performed  their  wanton  J 
dances.     The  circus  itself,  with  its  spectators,  many  of  I 
them  sumptuously  arrayed,  its  architectural  splendour,  I 
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and  the  grand  coup  d'cetl  of  an  assembly  of  several 
hundred  thousands,  was  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Every 
writer  of  the  time  speaks  of  the  attraction  it  exercised 
over  the  Romans  of  the  Decline.  As  they  sat  upon  the 
steps  of  the  theatre  beneath  a  burning  sun,  breathing 
a  moral  atmosphere  of  feverish  excitement,  watching 
in  security  the  vicissitudes  of  a  real  battle,  gloating  over 
the  sufferings  of  the  wretches  whose  blood  crimsoned 
the  arena,  delighting  in  their  death,  as  Tacitus  has 
said;  then  witnessing  the  all  too  vivid  representation  of 
some  scene  of  adultery,  sheltered  under  the  name  of 
an  Olympian  god,  and  performed  to  the  rhythm  of 
melodious  music;  while  the  Numidian  lion  was  roaring 
in  his  cage,  impatient  to  devour  his  prey  waiting  in 
the  condemned  cell ; — as  thus  they  sported  with  death, 
the  people  became  themselves  the  most  cruel  of  wild 
beasts,  and  never  did  African  desert  resound  with  a 
more  terrible  roar  than  that  in  which  many  a  delicate 
Roman  lady  joined,  as  it  rose  in  the  circus  :  "The  Chris- 
tian to  the  lions."* 

Between  abominations  like  these  and  the  Church  no 
Compromise  was  possible,  not  only  because  her  own 
confessors  were  among  the  victims  in  the  arena,  and 
because  eveiy  representation  was  inaugurated  by  pagan 
rites,  but  because  everjiihing  that  was  there  done  was 
an  outrage  on  God  and  humanity,  and  a  deadly  poison 
to  the  soul.  And  yet  the  attraction  of  these  pleasures 
was  so  great,  so  general,  that  repeated  prohibitions  and 
precautions  were  necessary  to  guard  weak  and  wavering 
Christians  against  them.  We  know  that  some  among 
them    attempted    a   feeble    apology   for    the    theatre, 
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making  distinctions  undoubtedly,  and  rejecting  that 
wiiich  was  grossly  wrong,  but  pleading  extenuating 
circumstances  for  those  amusements  which  were  of  a 
merely  questionable  character.  They  were  not  willing, 
in  truth,  to  forego  their  favourite  pleasure,  and  the  fear 
of  losing  it  had  perhaps  more  power  over  them  than 
the  fear  of  death.*  They  showed  a  strange  facility  in 
excusing  themselves ;  their  apologies,  derived  in  part 
from  the  pagans,  are  like  the  first  essay  of  a  subtle 
casuistry  to  stifle  the  spirit  under  the  letter.  They 
say,  "  Does  not  the  word  racecourse  appear  with 
honour  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  which  has  borrowed 
from  it  one  of  its  most  beautiful  images  of  the  Christian 
life  ?  +  Can  a  single  text  be  quoted  which  distinctly 
forbids  the  theatre? J  That  which  is  not  forbidden 
is  tacitly  allowed.  Is  not  God  Himself,  who  makes 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  whole  earth,  a  witness  of  all 
that  is  done  ?  Why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  that 
which  He  beholds  from  the  height  of  heaven  ?  After 
all,  is  not  everything  which  is  used  in  theatrical  re- 
presentations, from  the  stones  of  the  building  to  the 
dresses  of  the  actors  and  the  swords  of  the  gladiators — 
is  it  not  all  of  God's  creating  ?  Beside,  all  is  not  vicious 
and  evil  in  the  theatre. §  Virtue  and  courage  there  re- 
ceive their  reward.  There  is  then  no  reason  to  forbid 
the  theatre,  if  only  it  be  not  abused.  That  which 
delights  man  does  not  offend  God,"  |]  1 

Tertuliian,  in  refuting  these  sophisms,  only  expresses 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Church.     He  does  not  dwell 

*  "Plures  invenias  quos  magis  periculuni  volupUtls,  quam  yitje,  aTOCet  . 
ab  hac  Bccta."    Tertuliian,  "  De  spect."  2. 
t  Ibid.  iS.  J  Ihjd.  20.  S  IbiiJ,27. 

II  ■'  Nee  Deum  offendi  obleclatioiie  hominis."    Ibid.  I. 
VOL.   IV.  31 
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long  on  the  miserable  quibble  based  on  tbe  origin  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  building  and  decorations  of  the 
theatre.  As  well  might  it  be  pretended  that  the  idol 
deserves  respect  because  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made 
was  cut  out  of  the  forest ;  or  that  the  assassin  is 
innocent  because  the  blade  with  which  he  does  the 
murderous  deed  is  made  of  iron  drawn  out  of  the  earth. 
If  evil  is  justified  by  any  admixture  of  good,  then  we 
may  drink  with  safety  the  most  deadly  poisons,  for  they 
often  have  a  pleasant  taste.*  If  all  that  is  done 
beneath  the  eye  of  God  may  be  lawfully  looked  upon, 
then  there  is  no  condemnation  for  any  crime  or 
dsb--ch,  since  all  these  are  naked  and  open  to  His 
eye.  What  matters  it  that  the  Scripture  has  not 
distinctly  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  to  the  circus," 
if  it  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me ; 
thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt  not  kill  "  ?t 
Is  not  idolatry  the  presiding  genius  of  all  the  games 
of  the  circus?!  Murder  and  adultery  strive  for  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  theatre.  How  should  that  which 
vi'ould  be  considered  culpable  in  private  life  become 
inoffensive  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre?  Let  us 
shake  off  all  scruples  if  unpiety  and  cruelty  are  per- 
missible. §  Can  anything  be  more  abominable  than  to 
rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  ?  And  the 
gladiators  are  such  victims,  doomed  to  suffer  for  the 
amusement  of  the  populace,  not  as  the  meed  of  any 
crime  they  have  committed,  A  homicide  is  condemned, 
and  yet  there  is  no  hesitation  in  wging  on  the  unwilling 

•Tertullian,  "De  Bpect."  27.  f  Ibid.  4.  t  ">itl'  S- 

g  "  Si  sEifvilmtn,  si  impietalcin,  si  ferilalcm  permlssam  nobis  cunteadere 
possutuus,  eamiis  in  nnijihithcatium."     Ibid.  19. 
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gladiator   by  the  lash   to  a  murderous  conflict,  while,! 
eager  spectators  gloat  over  the  death-agonies   of  the* 
fallen.     If  all  impurity  is  proscribed,  how  can   it   be  J 
lawful  to  hear  language  which  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  \ 
utter,*   and   to   witness    the    open   desecration   of  all 
morality  ?t  No  time  or  place  can  lend  sanction  to  that 
which  God  condemns;  that  which  is  inherently  good 
or  evil  cannot  change   its   character.!     Nor  can  it  be 
pleasing  to   God  to   see  men   clothing   themselves   in   ■ 
ridiculous   disguises,   and   making   a   travesty  of    the  | 
nature   which  is  His   work.     The   pagans  themselves  j 
show  the  true  estimate  of  the  theatre   by  excluding 
actors   from  all  civic  honours.     For  us  Christians, 
should  be  enough  to  remember  our  baptismal  vow,  in 
which  we  renounced  all  idols  and  all  the  pomps  of  the 
world  and  the  devil, §  for  the  theatre  is  the  very  throne 
and  temple  of  the  devil.||     In  it  God  and  man  are  alike  ' 
treated   with   contumely.     The    maskings    and    gross  "j 
buffooneries  of  the  stage  are  an  insult  at  once  to  the  • 
dignity  of  man,  and  to  Him  whose  image  man  bears, If  I 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  God, 
Christianity  sets  itself  against  the  impure  and  cruel 
games  of  the  ancient  theatre. 

Tertuliian  asks  finally  if  piety  must  not  perish  iasuch  \ 
a  place.     The  disciple  of  Christ  cannot  breathe  in  an  j 
atmosphere  thus  heavy  with  blasphemy  and  impurity. 
It  can  ili  become  hands  which  have  been  folded   in  ' 
prayer  to  be  joining  in  the  rapturous   applause   that 

•Tertnllian,  "Despect."  17. 

t  "  Cur  liceat  audire  qure  \oqal  aaa  licet."    Ibid.  17. 
3  Ibid.  16.  S  Ibid,  4.  |]  "  Damonionim  officia."    Ibid.  g. 

^  "Qu»?ro,  ac  Deo  placeat,  qui  omnem  aimilitudinem  vetat  fieri,  quanta  1 
raagis  iDinginis  ai^"     Ibid.  33. 
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greets  a  jockey  or  an  actor ;  or  lips  which  have  learnt  the 
praises  of  God,  to  be  urging  on  the  gladiator  with  eager' 
cries  to  the  dance  of  death,*  What  Christian  virtue 
would  not  flee  such  a  scene  ?  Peace  of  soul  shuns  the 
idle  tumult ;  modesty  shuts  its  eyes  against  such 
infamous  sights;  humility  can  find  no  pleasure  in  a 
place  where  all  are  seeking  only  to  see  and  to  be  seen.t 
Nothing  can  bring  God  to  mind  in  a  scene  where 
nothing  speaks  of  God,  In  fact,  the  grand  charm  of  the 
theatre  is  just  this — that  it  makes  a  man  lose  himself, 
and  it  is  thus  in  very  truth  a  possession. t 

The  Church  was  at  one  with  Tertullian  on  this  point 
of  morality.  Minutius  Felix  is  no  less  severe  on  the 
subject.  He  looks  upon  the  theatre  as  the  school 
of  homicide  and  debauch,  encouraging  vice  by  making 
a  sport  of  it.§  Tatian,  in  his  discourses  to  the  Greeks, 
stigmatises  strongly  the  methods  by  which  the  circus 
is  sustained.  He  shows  the  rich  man  purchasing  the 
poor  for  gold,  in  order  to  make  him  a  hired  assassin, 
thus  offering  a  true  feast  of  Thyestes  to  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  who,  greedy  of  carnage,  feed  upon  the 
mangled  limbs  and  heaped-up  corpses  of  those  who 
have  been  siain  for  their  amusement.  || 

The  Church,  not  content  with  protesting  against  the 
theatre,  excluded  from  the  class  of  catechumens  not 
only  all  actors,  but  every  one  occupied  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  connection  with  theatrical 
■lum  ifludaiido  his- 


"  "Illas   manus  guaa  ad  Dominum  eiluleris 
Irionem  fatigare."     Tertullian,  •'  Ve  spect."  ^.J. 

t  "Nemo  in  spertaciiJo  ineundo  prius  cogitat,  nisi  videri  et  videre." 
Ibid.  25.  _  {  "Sninonsnnt."    Ibid.  16. 

S  "  In  gladtaCoriis  homicidii  disciplinam, — bistrio  aiuorem  dum  Gngit, 
jnfligit.'l     •'OctaT."37. 

[I  Tatian,  "Contra  Gra^cos,'' p.  l5l.     Cologne  edi lion. 
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performances.*  The  driver  of  the  racing  chariot  and 
the  gladiator  were  equally  excluded.  This  preliminary 
excommunication  is  the  more  significant,  because  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  Eucharist,  hut  to  the  preparatory 
stage  of  the  catechumenate.  As  an  instance  showing 
how  deeply  the  Christian  conscience  was  stirred  in 
relation  to  the  theatre,  we  may  mention  the  cj£se  of  an 
unhappy  woman,  of  whom  Tertullian  speaks,  who, 
having  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  go  to  the  circus, 
returned  from  it  deranged,  imagining  herself  to  be  the 
prey  of  demons,  so  horrified  had  she  been  at  the  spec- 
tacle into  which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn, t 
The  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the  theatre  does 
not  rest  upon  any  rude  hostility  to  art.  It  could  not  be  . 
expected,  engaged  as  it  was  in  the  vast  labour  of  ev:Ln- 
gelising  the  pagan  world,  to  devote  much  attention  to 
matters  purely  aesthetic.  Tt  had  no  leisure  to  train 
artists  while  it  was  moulding  martyrs  and  saints.  But 
it  did  bring  a  renovating  influence  to  bear  upon  art  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  perishing  in  a  sterile  abund- 
ance of  irijiumerable  works.  The  art  of  this  period 
carried  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  fatal  decay.  It  had 
lost  aTl  true  inspiration;  it  had  no  longer  any  ideal. 
The  human  form  had  ceased  to  represent  to  it  the 
mora^ -grandeur  and  quiet  majesty  which  had  charac- 
terised Greek  tragedy  and  sculpture  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  when  Greece  reached  its  highest  conception  of 
the  Divine  in  human  form.  The  beliefs  which  had 
called  forth  this  ideal  had  died  away,  and  mythology 
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had  degenerated,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  collection  of 
amorous  legends.     If  religion  had  a  more  serious  side, 
it  borrowed  it  from  the  creeds  of  other  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  East.     Art  thus  lost  its  classical 
character,  that  precision  of  form  closely  allied  to  the 
Greek  humanism,  which  would  not  permit  the  Divine 
to  be  lost  in  a  colossal  pantheism.      Finally,   in  the 
decline  of  public  life,  art  was  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  the  high  sentiments  of  humanity,  to  the 
beautification  of  the  religion  of  the  country ;  it  became 
the  handmaid  of  the  magnates  of  the  day,  beginning 
with    the    emperor,    whose    palaces     it     sumptuously 
adorned,   and  whose  image   it   constantly  reproduced. 
Its  special  function  then  became  that  of  decorating  the 
ma-fiions  of  the  rich  with  the  costly  materials  lavishly 
placed  at'*^  disposal;    men  were  no   longer  content   ' 
with  the  martltTlit  of  which  had  sprung  the  great  gods 
of  the  past.     The  skill  6ihand  displayed  was  marvel- 
lous;   the  most  perfect  modeia still   existed,  and  the 
;xecution  left  nothing  to  be  desiid  :  but  the  soul   , 
was  departing  day  by  day.     Only  a  inci\  rf..c 
could  bring  it  back,  and  Christianity  alonyho 
capable  of  effecting  this.     It  did  more  than  merei' ' 
pare  the  way  for  it  by  its  influence  and  by  thtithe 
ideal  which  it  raised  in  an  age  of  proscription,  ; 
the  use  of  any  striking  symbols  of  its  own  would  ) 
drawn  down  denunciation  and  death  :  it  developed  ^ 
jesthetic  ideas  full  of  originality,  which   became   ( 
sequently  the  inspiration  of  glorious  artists. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  intolerant  iconoclasts  who,  cc 
founding  the  use  with  the  abuse,  condemned  without  d 
tinction  all  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world,  even  its  noble 
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literature.    Traces  of  this  sweeping  censure  are  found^j 
in  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  *  but  such  narrow- 
ness was   not    general.     The   Christian    apology    was 
indeed   bound   to   seek   in   the   ancient   literature   the 
partial  confirmation  of  its  own  doctrines,  and  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal,  like  St,  Paul  himself,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  poets.     In  the   conflict  with  Gnosticism 
which  identified   created  nature  with  evil,  and  held  it 
accursed,  as    the   work   of  the   blind   demiurgus,  the 
Church  was  called  to  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  creation, 
regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  higher  and  Divine 
world,  and  as  a  living  symbol  of  its  glory.     The  sun   1 
sinking  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  at  night,  and  rising 
in  renewed  splendour  in  the  morning,  appeared  to  her  a  1 
striking  image  of  the  Resurrection.t     Nothing  dies  in  / 
this  world,  except  to  live  again.     The  whole  order  of  J 
nature  bears  witness  to  this  grand  restoration.     God  J 
revealed  Himself  in  His  works  before  He  spoke  in  His 
oracles,  and  nature  is  a  prophetess. J     She  forms  one  ' 
sublime  symphony,  of  which  the  Word  is  the  choragus.§ 
^^^  is  not   even  necessary  to  rise  to  the  sublimities  of 
Carrie'  ^^^  °^  *'^^  starry  skies  in  order  to  perceive  the 
lost  a*y  ^^  nature ;  it  is  enough  to  gather  a  flower,  to 
The  {^^  ^^^  perfume  of  a  rose.[|     But  most  of  all  upon   , 
mora'-iuman  form  divine  is  set  the   seal  of  God.     The 
tQTii^  has  been  moulded  by  a  Phidias  such  as  Greece 
pp_/er  knew,  and  the  soul  is  enshrined  within  it  as  a 
^],.ecious  pearl. If     The  masterpiece  of  creation  is  that 

C     •  TiSv  tftwiv  jSifofirt'  irdiTuv  ii7rii;oB.     "Consl.  Apost."  i.  6 
t  Tertuliian,  "  De  resarreet."  c  12.  t  t^'^- 

S  Clement,  "  Prolrept.    1.  5. 

' "    ■  ■"      "Cont.  i 
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human  frame  in  which  the   Word  was  to  dwell,  i 
which  was  not  only  the  work  of  God,  but  in  a  mani» 
the  pledge  of  the  Incarnation.*     God  Himself  is  tfij 

supreme  Artist  who   breathes  spirit   into   the   humaj 
form  to  render  it  immortal. 

A  long  period  was  required  for  Christian  art  to  win 
its  way  in  a  world  given  up  to  idolatry.  Before  the 
ideal  of  true  beauty  could  be  recognised,  it  was  needful 
to  dethrone  the  false,  perfidious,  dangerous  type  of 
beauty  which  was  the  Circe  of  the  pagan  world.  The 
great  representative  spirits  of  the  Church  were  with 
reason  implacable  towards  that  corrupt  art  which  de- 
based the  soul  while  it  fascinated  the  senses. t  They 
condemned  unsparingly  everything  that  could  poison 
the  moral  life,  though  it  were  presented  with  all  the 
charms  of  Homeric  verse. J  "  0  beauty,  mother  ol 
adultery,"  exclaims  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  he  gazes 
on  the  ensnaring  charms  by  which  men  are  lured  into  per- 
dition.§  Clement  is  no  despiser  of  beauty  in  itself;  nay, 
he  ;;ven  consented  to  admi.e  that  which  was  truly  beauti- 
ful in  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  in  so  far  as  they 
could  be  regarded  apart  from  their  idolatrous  intention. 1| 
That  which  he  desires  above  all  is  to  preserve  the  bloom 
of  true  beauty  by  guarding  it  from  all  surrounding  defile- 
ment: this  gift  of  heaven  is  kept  by  purity  alone.  "0 
man,"  he  says,  "be  not  the  tyrant  of  beauty,  doing  it 
violence ;  be  content  to  be  its  king."  If  Is  not  the  human 
form  the  sacred  image  of  that  supreme  beauty  of  which 
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al!  other  beauty  is  but  a  refJection  ?*  It  is  this  reflection 
which  we  want  to  see  glorifying  the  human  form;  there- 
fore we  say,  Cast  away  all  those  adornments  beneath 
which  it  is  as  it  were  buried.  The  idea  is  not  to  des- 
troy natural  beauty — ^tiic  impress  of  God  Himself— but 
to  enhance  it  by  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
and  this,  therefore,  is  the  first  principle  of  Christian 
EEsthetics.  This  natural  beauty,  preserved  by  temper- 
ance, acquires  a  new  and  higher  grace  when  it  becomes 
the  revealer  of  the  inner  beauty  of  the  soul.  Moral 
aberrations  always  betray  themselves  in  time  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  lower  animal  nature  becomes  pre- 
dominant ;  while  the  man  who  lives  in  constant  fel- 
lowship with  God  shares  in  His  beauty,  and  becomes 
Himself  godlike. t 

Love  is  the  supreme  beauty.  1  It  was  this  which 
transfigured  and  glorified  the  face  of  Christ;  and  it  was 
this  beauty  of  expression  rather  than  the  calm  cold 
grandeur  of  Greek  models  which  characterised  Chris- 
tian art.  This  new  conception  of  beauty  brought 
a  purifying  and  softening  influence  to  bear  on  that 
Platonic  school  which  had  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  worship  of  the  ideal,  and  had  given  such  large  de- 
velopment to  the  notion  of  the  beautiful.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Church  of  the  martyrs 
should  originate  many  works  of  art :  hers  was  a  sterner 
calling.  But  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  share  in  that  invincible  repugnance  to  the 

•  Tiirt  TTpDmui-^iii  to  taXKoQ  ri  dXii9iwf»p,  &  Spxirvwov  lari  riiw  tauv, 
Clement,  "  Protrepl."  iv.  49. 

t  'O  dvSpBiiioi  irtrwc,  if  aivoixot;  6  AityOf,  /lopp^lv  ixf  rou  \Ayov, 
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plastic  arts  and  reproductions  of  the  human  form  which 
was  felt  by  the  Jews.  We  have  already  learnt  from 
Clement  that  they  delighted  to  engrave  pious  symbols 
upon  the  modest  jewels  they  possessed;  and  we  shall 
see  presently  how  freely  they  used  in  the  catacombs  the 
processes  of  ancient  art  in  the  service  of  the  faith,  while 
abjuring  all  that  was  essentially  pagan.* 

The  same  rules  were  observed  by  the  Church  in 
regard  to  literature.t  The  study  of  it  was  not  pro- 
hibited, but  the  Christians  were  warned  against  its  pos- 
sibly pernicious  influence.  The  Church  showed  much 
more  severity  in  the  case  of  those  who  wished  to  become 
teachers,  and  not  simply  students  of  the  ancient  lite- 
rature, because  it  would  appear  peculiarly  difficult  to 
preserve  a  strict  fidelity  to  the  monotheism  of  the 
gospel  while  commenting  on  the  poets  of  paganism-! 
The  idea  of  cultivating  literature  as  an  art  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  a  writer  of  the  early  ages :  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  witness  and  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  a 
merely  literary  career  would  have  seemed  to  him  incom- 
patible with  his  high  vocation.  It  was  this  very  con- 
tempt for  art  which  gave  such  an  entirely  new  character 
to  the  Christian  epistles.  Productions  of  this  class  among 
pagan  writers  always  degenerated  into  rhetorical  disser- 
tations :  they  were  nerveless  and  cold  because  they  had 
no  great  cause  to  serve,  no  manly  argument  to  plead. 
A  sincere  passion  is  the  true  coal  of  fire  with  which 
human   lips   must   be   touched   before   they   can   utter 

"  Tenullian,  "Da  idoktr."  3. 

t  Sec  "  Geschichte  der  Qiristlich.  laleinischen  litWrfttur  von  ihrem  An- 
fongen."    By  Adolf  Ebcrt.    Leipzig,  1873.   P.  93. 

t  "Ficlelesinaeis  discerc  quam  cfoceie  literas  capit."  TeclullUn,  "P- 
idolatc."  10. 


strong,  earnest,   unaffected   words.     But   these  frozen, 
subtle   rhetors  only   played    with   brilliant    words, 
jugglers   with   their  glittering  balls.     The   religion  of  ] 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  which  called  on  its  followers  to 
gird  their  loins  for  a  mighty  conflict,  taught  them  to 
speak  in  brief  and  burning  words.     Christian  eloquence, 
rude  and  incorrect  as  it  often  was,  had  a  glory  of  its   ■ 
own  in  its  pointed  directness  and  manly  vigour.     The 
great  apostles  of  the  second  century  inaugurated  a  new 
style  of  eloquence,  which  dealt  with  the  highest  truths, 
and  pleaded  for  the  most  sacred  rights  with  a  noble  dis- 
interestedness and  a  lofty  indifference  to  the  favour  of  \ 
the  world.     They  did  not  always  show  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  form.     The  "  Octavius"  of  Minutius  Felix  is   i 
a  dialogue  on  the  antique  model ;  Cyprian  and  Lactan- 
tius  remind  us  of  Cicero,     A  striking  originality  charac-   . 
terises  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  abrupt  as  they  are  in   , 
language  and  lurid  in  their  imaginative  colouring,  as  he   ■ 
appears  now  as  the  tribune  of  Christian  liberties,  now 
as  the  inspired  poet,  dramatising  in  burning  words  the   i 
thoughts   and   images   that   passed   before   him   as   in 
apocalyptic  vision.     Without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
artistic  effect,  none  probably  ever  exercised  a  greater  I 
influence  over  the  Christian  mind,  thrilling  it  with  terror  J 
and  touching  it  to  tears. 

The  Greek  Fathers  speak  with  more  simplicity  and 
purity,  but  they  also  use  the  poetical  element  in  their 
allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture,  in  which  their  danger 
is  over- subtlety.  The  interpretation  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  by  Origen,  who  treats  it  as  the  betrothal  hymn  of 
the  soul  of  man  to  its  Divine  Spouse,  is  entirely  poetical. 
The  "  Pastor  Hermas,"  while  so  rigid  in  its  original 
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idea,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  in  many  respects  a 
work  of  imagination,  from  the  often  graceful  descriptions 
interwoven  with  its  allegories.  However  valueless  the 
apocryphal  literature  may  be  in  point  of  doctrine,  it  re- 
veals to  us  in  the  lowe:  jtrata  '  Christian  society  a 
certain  vein  of  poetry.  The  "Acts  of  Pilate"  describe 
with  a  pathos  not  devoid  of  art  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades.  His  meeting  with  old  Adam,  now  at  length 
released,  and  with  the  great  prophets  who  had  long  de- 
sired to  see  that  day,  is  pourtrayed  with  power  and 
pathos.  The  "  Testament  of  Moses  "  depicts  in  noble 
touches  the  death  of  the  first  man,  the  grief  of  Eve,  and 
the  trembling  of  the  earth,  which  shrinks  from  receiving 
the  corpse  of  the  -son  of  heaven.  These  anonymous 
works  disclose  the  secret  silent  travail  of  the  Christian 
imagination,  to  which  only  the  plastic  power  was  want- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  new  school  of  poetry.  The 
sorrowful  and  sublime  conception  of  Gnosticism,  which 
makes  the  Sophia  wailing  on  the  threshold  of  the  infinite, 
the  personification  or  angel  of  the  earth  consumed  by 
an  infinite  regret  for  the  heaven  it  has  lost,  was  formed 
under  the  same  influences.  The  Apocalypse  of  Com- 
modian,  and  the  poem  of  the  Phosnix  by  an  unknown 
author,  vainly  attempted  to  conform  their  incorrect  lan- 
guage to  the  recognised  rules  of  poetry,  but  these  works 
are  of  far  less  value  than  the  informal  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  popular  imagination. 

Commodian's  Apocalypse  reminds  us  of  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  the  Jewish  Sibyl,  and  only  strikes  the 
well-worn  chord  of  righteous  anger,  which  is  not  the 
true  tone  of  the  Christian  lyre.  The  only  musical  com- 
positions which  the  Church   had  as  yet  produced  were 
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songs  of  praise  to  be  used  in  worship.  Its  chief  work 
hitherto  had  been  to  wake  to  new  tones  of  gladness  the 
harp  of  the  human  heart.  From  this,  in  later  ages, 
will  be  poured  forth  streams  of  melody  that  will  enrich 
all  language  with  new  forms  of  speech  expressive  of  its 
own  ideal.  For  the  present  that  ideal  is  itself  being 
silently  formed  and  purified  day  by  day.  In  the  quiet 
and  obscurity  of  private  life,  types  of  character  are 
being  matured  such  as  the  ancient  world  never  knew — 
such  types  as  that  of  the  Christian  woman,  in  whom 
the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  will  presently  personify 
the  gentlest  and  most  divine  of  gospel  virtues.  The 
drama  of  the  moral  life  goes  on  deepening  in  interest, 
and  only  awaits  the  immortal  artists  who  shall  repro- 
duce it,  and  thus  give  birth  to  a  literature  more  rich  and 
varied  than  any  antiquity  can  offen  The  mine  is  opened, 
it  is  only  waiting  to  be  worked. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND   ASCETICISM. 

Asceticism,  while  it  does  honour  to  human  nature  \ 

showing  its  supremacy  over  its  lower  instincts,  is  ri 
theless  a  great  moral  mistake.  It  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  austerity  which  keeps  the  body 
in  subjection,  and  exercises  over  it  a  stern  discipline 
without  attempting  to  destroy  it.  Asceticism  goes  far 
beyond  this  :  it  regards  the  corporeal  element  as  more  or 
less  evil  in  itself,  and  family  life  as  an  inferior  condition, 
incompatible  with  the  perfection  of  Christian  character. 
When  Christianity  appeared,  asceticism  reigned  through 
the  whole  East,  and  in  India  it  had  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  in  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  identified 
evil  not  only  with  the  coiporeal  element,  but  with  the 
created  and  the  finite,  so  that  its  aspiration  was  to  merge 
all  individual  life  in  the  vast  abyss  of  being.  Wherever 
dualism  prevailed,  asceticism  triumphed,  at  least,  in 
the  nobler  souls,  who,  when  the  great  duality  of  flesh 
and  spirit  was  presented  to  them,  espoused  the  higher 
life.  The  religion  most  directly  opposed  to  asceticism 
was  Judaism,  which,  being  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  had  always  presented  spiritual  blessings 
through  the  medium  of  those  which  were  temporal. 
Neither  the  priests  nor  the  prophets  of  Judaism  were 
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separated  from  the  common  life  of  the  people.    To  fear  I 
God  and  keep  His  commandments;  to  cherish  the  wife  ( 
of  his  youth,  and  to  see  his  home  filled  with  children, 
who  should  be  like  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  against  his   1 
enemies;  to  meditate  on  the  sacred  Book  under  his  own  | 
vine  and  fig  tree,  blessing  God  for  the  abundance  with 
which  He  crowned  the  year  ;   such  was  the  ideal  life  of   I 
Israel's  favoured  son.     And  yet,  under  the  influence  of 
national  misfortunes,  and  from  the  irresistible  intrusion   i 
of  Oriental  ideas,  which  was  largely  promoted  by  the 
emigration  of  Jews  to  Alexandria  —  the  very  focus  of 
such  ideas — asceticism  had  crept  even  into  this  religion, 
so  wise  and  so  well  rooted  in  the  land  of  promise.    The 
Essenes  had  become  its  apostles  in  Judiea  —  wearing 
white  garments,  abstaining  from  all  animal  food,  living 
in  obscurity  and  celibacy,  and  looking  upon  all  contact 
with  material  things  as  a  defilement.     In  Egypt  the 
Therapeutics  had  adopted  the  same  ideas  and  practices. 
A  treatise  of  Philo  on  the  contemplative  life  had  de- 
picted in  words  of  high  eulogium  their  solitary  existence 
on  the  desert  lands  of  Africa,  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  j 
the  life  of  the  cenobite.     The  Oriental  Platonism   of  1 
Philo  inclined  him  to  accept  the  natural  consequence  of  i 
dualism.     Neoplatonism  was  to  go  still  further  in  the  | 
same  direction,  and  to  plunge  Greek  speculation  into  1 
the  ecstasy  of  annihilation,  as  into  an  atmosphere  too  ] 
rarefied  for  breathing. 

There  was  another  important  reason  for  the  growtli  J 
of  asceticism  at  this  period:  this  was  the  utter  failure  J 
of  all  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  paganism  to  over- 
come the  license   of  an   unbridled   sensuality.     Since  ] 
they  could  not  control  these  impulses  they  were  com- 
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pelled  as  a  last  resource  to  seek  to  crush  them.  Let! 
be  clearly  understood,  asceticism  is  not  a  victory;  it  i 
a  defeat;  it  is  the  desperate  attempt  to  annihilate  tha 
corporeal  element  which  cannot  be  kept  in  due  sol 
jection. 

Primitive  Christianity  did  not  fall  into  this  error.  It 
waged  war  against  the  sensuality  which  blights  and 
kills  the  soul,  but  it  did  no  violence  to  natural  and  law- 
ful instincts.  It  not  only  accepted  all  the  conditions  of 
family  life,  as  we  have  seen,  but  gave  them  a  new  and 
firmer  foundation.  Undoubtedly  it  exalted  the  spiritual 
far  above  the  visible  world,  and  it  displayed  extraordi- 
nary energy  in  subduing  the  rebellious  flesh.  At  first 
it  carried  to  the  extreme  limits  its  precepts  of  renuncia- 
tion of  all  the  vanities  and  luxuries  of  the  world.  It 
cannot  he  denied,  moreover,  that  the  great  apostle  of 
Christianity  was  himself  an  ascetic  by  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  that  he  expressed  Jiis  own  preferences  in 
free  and  powerful  language;  but  this  only  renders  the 
more  remarkable  his  high  conception  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  is  entirely  free  from  asceticism.  On  the  one 
hand  he  carefully  avoids  any  identification  of  the  cor- 
poreal element  with  evil;  and  on  the  other  he  desires 
the  disciple  of  Christ,  whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or 
whatever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  asceticism,  which  in  its  most 
moderate  form  attaches  a  peculiar  merit  to  self-mace- 
rations and  privations,  and  does  not  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  perfection  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life. 
St.  Paul  says  expressly  that  "  bodily  exercise,"  by  which 
he  means  asceticism,  "  profiteth  little."*  Christianity 
•  i  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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is  opposed  to  asceticism,  not  only  in  its  ideas  of  mo- 
rality, but  also  in  its  essential  doctrines.  Accepting  the 
Jewish  record  of  creation,  it  cannot  regard  nature  as 
irremediably  tainted  with  evil,  since  natural  life  pro- 
ceeds from  God.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
the  central  fact  of  its  teaching.  When  it  affirms  that 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  it  glorifies  the  corporeal 
element ;  the  body  of  the  Christian  may  become  the 
temple  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Finally,  proclaiming  sal- 
vation as  the  gift  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  penitent  heart, 
the  gospel  allows  no  room  for  meritorious  works  of  self- 
mortification.  These  can  possess  no  expiatory  virtue, 
since  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  the  one  complete 
expiation;  they  can  only  be  means  voluntarily  chosen 
for  assuring  the  triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
nature.  These  great  principles  were  accepted  and 
generally  practised  in  the  Church  of  the  second  centurj'. 
The  married  state  was  not  supposed  to  be  one  of  in- 
feriority. 

The  constitution  of  the  Egj'ptian  Church  declares 
expressly  that  conjugal  life  presents  no  barrier  to  a  life 
of  faith,  and  does  not  render  prayer  less  pure.*  We 
have  dwelt  already  at  sufficient  length  on  the  liberal 
views  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  this  point ;  we  have 
seen  how  he  exalts  the  sacred  tie  of  fatherhood,  and 
delights  to  represent  the  Saviour  as  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  family  circle,  as  the  Divine  Guest,  whose  presence 
constitutes  the  church  in  the  house.  We  know  how 
completely  he  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  two  standards 
of  morality.  So  far  from  regarding  celibacy  as  a  big 
state  of  the  Christian  life,  he  considered  it  inferior  to  | 
*  "Const.  Ecclcs.  EgypL"iL  61. 
VOL,  IV.  33 
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marriage,  as  not  affording  the  same  opportunity  for 
daily  conflict  and  victory  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  the  family.  The  ideal  Christian,  whom  he  calls  the 
Gnostic,  is  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life, 
not  to  avoid  them.  He  is  to  drink,  to  eat,  to  marry. 
"Yes,"  says  Clement,  "the  Christian  marries  if  he  is 
so  commanded  by  the  Word ;  have  not  the  apostles  set 
us  this  example  ?  The  true  man  does  not  show  his 
strength  in  a  lonely  life.  He  is  truly  heroic  who,  in 
marriage,  and  in  the  duties  of  a  family,  and  the  care  of 
a  home,  rises  above  mere  pleasure  and  pain,  abides 
closely  united  to  God  by  love,  arming  himself  against 
all  the  temptations  that  may  come  to  him  through  wife 
and  children,  servants  and  goods.*  The  celibate  escapes 
the  most  difficult  of  all  ordeals ;  he  is  occupied  only  with 
himself,  hence  his  great  inferiority  to  the  man  who, 
instead  of  being  absorbed  wholly  in  seeking  his  own 
salvation,  can  devote  himself  also  to  the  good  of  his 
house.  The  father  of  a  family  gives  us  some  faint 
image  of  the  Providence  on  which  all  things  depend.t 
We  must  not  take  the  great  mind  of  Clement  as  the 
measure  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  Church.  Few  of 
his  contemporaries  rose  to  such  a  height  of  spirituality ; 
he  only  fulfilled,  however,  the  true  office  of  genius  in 
bringing  out  in  clear  relief  the  true  idea  of  Christianity, 
which  acknowledges  but  one  law  of  perfection,  namely, 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  in  whatever  condition  of 
life  He  has  placed  us.  If  the  Christian  ideal  can  be 
attained  without  breaking  the  bonds  of  family  life,  as 

*  'Ejcetvoc  avSpaQ  vinq,  o  y&fufi  Ktu  ircuSoiroig^  xal  ry  tov  oucov  irpovola 
^vti^ovta^  re  Kai  aXvTniTug  lyyvfjanfoafuvog  aSidoTaroQ  rrj^  rov  Otov  ywo* 
litvoq  aydirriq,    Clement,  "  Strom."  vii.  12,  70. 

t  T^  ik  ao'iKif  T^L  iroXXd  c&ai  <n;/«^Si}icry  cixeipairry.     Ibid. 
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we  see  from  the  example  of  the  apostles,  then  the  elders 
and  bishops  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  celibacy. 
They  are  not  destined  to  a  life  apart  from  their  brethren  j 
rather  are  they  their  representatives.  No  other  view 
can  be  taken  of  their  office  without  gravely  impinging 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians, 
and  no  such  attempt  was  seriously  made  during  the 
second  century.  No  objection  was  raised  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  We  find  Cyprian  even,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  when  the  idea  of  asceticism  had 
advanced  step  by  step  with  the  sacerdotal  theory, 
bringing  a  grave  charge  against  a  priest,  Novatus,  not 
for  being  married,  but  for  having  ill-treated  his  pregnant 
wife.* 

From  the  close  of  the  second  century,  however,  the 
tendency  to  asceticism  began  to  develope  itself  in  the 
Church.f  It  was,  indeed,  almost  impossible  for  Chris- 
tianity to  escape  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age. 
However  successful  the  logical  assaults  upon  Gnosticism, 
the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  its  adherents  proved 
that  it  was  adapted  to  meet  many  secret  instincts  of 
the  soul.  Reproducing  oriental  theosophy  under  Chris- 
tian symbols,  it  pronounced  upon  creation  the  same 
sentence  of  death  as  dualism,  and  thus  harmonised 
with  the  bitter  and  melancholy  mood  of  a  period  of 
decay.  At  the  same  time  its  pretension  to  open  to  the 
initiate  the  way  to  attain  perfection  by  means  of  science 
and  asceticism  gratified  human  pride.  What  can  be 
more  flattering  to  man's  self-love  than  a  scheme  which 
offers  him  salvation  by  his  own  peculiar  merits?     We 
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have  observed,  as  flowing  side  by  side  with  the  normal 
current  of  Christian  thought,  another  secret  current 
which  carried  along  with  it  the  popular  imagination 
and  presently  the  Church  also.  We  trace  its  course 
in  that  curious  apocrj'phal  literature,  which  expresses 
exactly  that  which  pleased  the  simple  and  ignorant. 
Now  this  literature  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  asceti. 
cism,  both  in  its  fictitious  gospels  and  in  its  apostolic 
legends,  which  are  sometimes  clothed  in  really  striking 
forms,*  The  tendency  of  that  curious  romance  of  the 
"Clementines  "  is  to  the  most  rigid  asceticism,  advo' 
eating  the  constitution  of  a  new  people  of  God,  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  world  by  their  contempt  for 
both  wealth  and  social  life.  The  idea  that  marriage  is 
essentially  a  defilement  is  presented,  not  without  some 
poetical  colouring,  in  the  "Acts  of  Thomas."  The 
"Acts  of  Thekla"  give  us  the  picture  of  the  Christian 
Virgin,  whose  pre-eminent  virtue  is  celibacy.  "  Pastor 
Hermas,"  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
Church  of  the  second  century,  tends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  holds  up  to  admiration  the  complete  chastity 
which  treats  a  wife  as  a  sister.t  Poverty  also  is  praised 
for  its  own  sake,  the  world  and  all  that  belongs  to  it 
being  regarded  as  the  property  of  a  satanic  power. 

Montanism  greatly  strengthened  this  ascetic  tendency 
by  its  peculiar  doctrines  as  to  the  near  end  of  the  world 
and  its  insistance  on  the  necessity  of  coming  out  ol',' 
accursed  Sodom,  and  watching  day  by  day  in  fasting. 


I 


•  See  "  Early  Yea 
Doctrine,  p.  65. 
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continence,  and  prayer,  for  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  j 
bridegroom.  It  would  be  needless  for  us  to  review  I 
again  the  Montanist  system,  since  we  have  already 
said  enough  to  show  that  its  peculiar  teachings  tended" 
simpiyto  strengthen  certain  tendencies  already  existing 
in  the  Church,  without  deviating  broadly  from  its 
doctrine.  Hence  the  influence  gained  by  this  ardent 
and  austere  sect,  which  sustained  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  Christian  laity  at  once  by  a  gloomy  fanaticism  and 
by  the  purest  virtues.  The  Church,  in  truth,  saw  her 
own  sentiments  reflected  in  the  favourite  notions  of  the  ■ 
Montanists.  She  also,  in  the  days  when  fierce  perse- 
cution was  at  its  height,  believed  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand.  "  The  world  is  growing  old,"  saiJ 
Cyprian,  "  it  has  no  longer  the  strength  it  once  pos-  ' 
sessed.  Like  the  sun  at  evening,  it  is  tending  to  its  | 
decline ;  the  earth  is  growing  miserly ;  all  things  ', 
languish."*  Another  influence  which  did  still  more  to 
foster  asceticism  was  the  prevailing  belief  among  the 
Christians  of  that  day  that  paganism  was  the  reign  of 
the  demon,  that  evil  spirits  still  governed  the  world, 
and  were  active  and  mighty  with  their  seductive  arts. 
Without  admitting  that  creation  was  the  work  of  a 
malevolent  demiurgus,  they  believed  that  from  the 
time  of  man's  fall  the  demoniacal  agencies  had  pos- 
sessed great  power.  They  traced  their  presence  not 
only  on  Olympus,  which  they  had  peopled  with  false 
gods,  but  in  the  general  life  of  humanity  sold  under 
sin,  and  especially  in  the  false  splendours  and  fascina- 
tions of  pagan  life.  This  demonology.  which  occupies 
so  large  a  place  in  the  theology  even  of  so  lofty  a  spirit 
*  "  Scire  debes  senuisse  jam  mundum."     Cyprian,  "  Ad  Demel."  3. 
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as  Justin   Martyr,   is  altogether  favourable  to  ascetU 
cism,  since  its  tendency  is  to  urge  men  to  flee  from  i" 
world  f;overned  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  the  deadly  influenq 
of  which  is  felt  on  eveiy  hand,  and  most  of  all  i 
dangerous  fascination  of  woman — the  Eve  who  is  evcj 
holding  out  -to  man  the  forbidden  fruit.     In  the  mids^ 
of  so  many  provocations  to  sensuality,  conscious  oft] 
sin  mingling  with  the  very  life-blood  in  his  veins  ai 
ever  ready  to  pervert  the  natural  instincts  to  unlawful 
uses,  the  disciple  of  the  new  faith  was  led  to  exaggeratd 
the  requirements  of  prudence,  to  confound  simple  ob^ 
dience  to  the  law  of  nature  with  impure  self-indulgenceu 
and  to  seek  perfection  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  I 
but  in  that  which  was  exceptional.     A  very  importai 
consequence  followed  from  this  abandonment  of  i 
five  spirituality,  which  had  dealt  less  with  acts  thai 
with  the  spirit  and  motive  in  which  they  were  doi 
and  which  had  claimed  to  set  the  Divine  seal  on  t 
entire  life  in  all  its  diversified  relations.     The  life  of  th 
ascetic  must  be  always  an   exceptional   one;  il 
never  be  made  the  general  rule.     Hence  there  follow^ 
of  necessity  the  recognition  of  two   standards  of  moJ 
rality — the  one  applicable  to  the  mass  of  men  in  thei^ 
ordinary  life,  the   other  restricted  to   the   select   ; 
Above  the  commandment  addressed  to  all,  we  find  th^ 
evangelical  counsel,  which  is  for  the  minority  only,  a 
foremost    among  this   minority   naturally   appear   t 
clergy,  who,  now  that  a  hierarchy  is  growing  up   i 
stead  of  the  universal  priesthood,  are  regarded  as  t 
special  heritage  of  the  Lord.     There   is   nothing   j 
tonisbing  in  the  progress  of  asceticism  in  an  age  wheqi 
the  clerical  idea  was  gaining  a^teudency.     Its  growthj 


was  promoted  also  by  the  decline  of  the  evangelical  , 
doctrine  of  salvation  ;  for  everj-thing  which  tended  to 
detract  from  the  freeness  of  the  Divine  pardon,  and 
to  attach  an  expiatory  value  to  the  acts  of  men, 
was  so  much  gained  to  the  cause  of  asceticism.  The 
large  accessions  to  the  number  of  the  Christians  in  the 
inten'als  of  persecution  tended  in  the  same  direction  ; 
discipline  was  less  easily  maintained  in  large  Churches, 
which  admitted  to  their  communion  men  without  real 
piety,  who,  in  joining  the  Church,  acted  rather  under 
an  impulsive  feeling  than  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
change  their  lives.  As  the  general  level  of  piety  sank, 
the  truly  pious  sought  refuge  from  the  prevailing  world- 
liness  in  a  course  of  asceticism. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  question  of  second  mar-  ■ 
riages  that  asceticism  gained  its  first  victory,  for  we 
can  only  regard  as  an  isolated  instance  of  exaggeration 
the  imprudent  language  of  Tatian,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  nothing  less  than  a  total  condemnation  of 
marriage,  and  the  recommendation  of  almost  entire 
abstinence.''  We  have  conclusive  proof  that  the  Church 
did  not  encourage  these  extreme  opinions  in  the  fact 
that  Alcibiades,  who  had  lived  like  a  fakir  in  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  when  cast  into  prison  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  was  convinced  of  his  error  by  one  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  named  Attains;  and  while  awaiting 
martyrdom,  consented  to  partake  of  the  offerings  brought 
by  the  abundant  charity  of  the  brethren,  and  took  food 
with  the  rest.t  The  scruple  with  regard  to  second 
marriages,  which  arose  out  of  a  misread  passage  of  St. 
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Paul's  letter  to  Timothy,  gained  a  firmer  and  firmer 
hold.*     Athenagoras  had  already  branded  such   mar.   , 
riages  as  no  better  than   decent  adultery,   and  JustinJ 
had  described   them   with    equal  severity.     Tertuliianf 
denounces   them   with   remarkable  vigour  in  treatises. J 
which,  in  spite  of  their  Montanist  tone,  exerted  a  great  I 
influence  over  the  Church.     He  is  not  content  to  urge  ^ 
considerations  of  feeling  which  should  make  the  conjugal 
tie  perpetual   after   death,  by  virtue  of   those   sacred 
memories  which  are  an  integral  part  of  our  very  life. 
He   declares   second  marriages  to  be  also  in  conflict 
with  the  primeval  law  of  marriage  promulgated  by  the 
Creator  in  the  garden  of  Eden.t     The  Old  Testament 
only  connived  at  them  by  a  momentary  concession  to  .' 
human  weakness.     If  St.  Paul  appears  reluctantly  to  I 
allow  them  in  certain  cases,  this  is  also  only  a  tempo-  I 
rary  compromise,  to  be  abrogated  by  the  Paraclete.  J  I 
Moreover,  in  forbidding  second  marriages  to  the  clergy,  I 
the  apostle  implicitly  forbids  them  to  all   Christians,  J 
since  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  laity   | 
and  the  priests. § 

It  was  vain  to  use  casuistry,  it  was  not  possible 
to  show  that  second  marriages  were  condemned  by 
Scripture,  hence  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  discourage 
them  to  have  recourse  to  that  higher  morality  which  was 
of  restricted  application.  Tertullian  recognises  two  ma- 
nifestations of  the  Divine  will,  the  one  which  simply 
tolerates  that  which  it  cannot  prevent;  the  other  which 
exhibits  God's  preference.  |i     The  latter  reveals  to   us 

"  I  Tim.  ill  2,  t  Tertullian,  "  Monog."  9,  10. 

/  Jbiif.  4-5.  I  Ibkl.  ;4. 

'.'  "  Non  stBtim  omne  quod  permitlltur  ex  mera  el  tola  volunlate  pro- 
ceilil  ejus.  "     "  De  exhort.  casliL"  3. 
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the  three  orders  of  perfection — virginity,  abstinence  in 
marriage,    and  widowhood.*     Substantially  the  argu- 
ments used  against  second  marriages  were  equally  valid 
in  reference  to  marriage  altogether.     Their  essence  was 
not  delicacy  of  affection  for  the  dead,  it  was  a  growing 
antipathy  to  the  union  of  the  sexes.     Tertullian  does 
not  disguise  this,  and  says  that  the  indulgence  which 
Paul  shows  for  marriage  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  him- 
self than  to  God,  for  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  is 
speaking  in  his  own  namc.t     This  prejudice  against  - 
marriage   was    not    restricted   to   the   Montanists;    it 
gained  an  ever-growing  hold  of  the  Christian  conscience,    , 
leading   it   astray.      Origen    showed   himself  both  by 
word   and   deed    altogether   favourable   to   asceticism.    ■ 
"  All  the  evil  which  reigns  in  the  body  comes  from  the 
five  senses,"];  he  says.     The  Platonic  elements  which    , 
the  great  Alexandrian  blended  with  Christianity  made 
him  regard  the  body  as  inherently  evil.  The  flesh  is  the 
covering  of  skin  in  which   God  enshrouded  the  fallen 
soul,  and  is  its  first  chastisement. §  Although  the  Church 
did  not  follow  Origtn  in  this  ingenious  resuscitation  of 
dualism  divested  of  its  fatalistic  character,  his  influence 
nevertheless  tended  largely  to  exalt  a  false  idealism  hy 
representing  voluntary  celibacy  as  the  highest  state  of  ] 
perfection.     He  held  up  to  admiration  not  only  a  life  of  1 
purity  but  one  of  absolute  continence. || 

Cyprian,  who  is  far  more  truly  than  Tertullian  or   ■ 

'  Tertullian,  "  Monog."  I.  f  Ibid.  3. 

1  Q«ia  omne  vilium  quod  regnat  in  carpore  ex  quinque  sensibus  pendet" 
Origen,  "In  Numer.  homil.''  25,  3. 

I  Ibid.  "  Selecla  in  Genes."  il.  29, 

II  "  Et  primitiEE  niliilominus  possunt  inlelligi  EcclesiE  vircinesi  decimi 
quoque  ii  qui  post    conjugium   [--•'  ^ 
"In  Numer.  homiL"  il.  3. 
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Origen  the  representative  of  the  Church  of  his  tinuy 
gives  equal  honour  to  virginity.  He  extols  it  as  thi 
flower  of  the  Church,  its  glory  and  crown,  the  ' 
reflection  of  the  Divine  image  in  alt  its  purity, 
noblest  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  in  it  thj 
glorious  fecundity  of  the  mother  Church  most  era 
phaticaliy  appears." 

However  the  Church  might  glory  in  the  triumphs  e 
celibacy  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  wad 
too  wise  to  make  it  a  general  rule,  and  thus  to  justif)! 
the  charge  freely  brought  against  it  of  being  the  enenije 
of  tlie  human  race.  It  adopted  the  theoiy  of  th« 
evangelical  counsel,  while  at  the  same  time  maioJ 
taining  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  for  the  majority  c 
Christian  people.  Tertullian  himself  could  not  but  adrj 
mit  this,  repugnant  as  it  was  to  him.  "  If  there  i 
no  marriage,"  he  says,  "  what  would  become  of  man-  ' 
kind,  and  of  the  very  man  who  opposes  it  ?  "  If  mar- 
riage were  impossible,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
continence  with  its  voluntary  sacrifices. t  The  wise 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  found  better  reasons  in  its 
defence,  when  he  reproached  an  ardent  advocate  of 
asceticism  with  laying  on  men's  shoulders  a  burden  too 
grievous  to  be  borne. J  Marriage  was  therefore  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  for  the  general  body  of  believers,  but 
nevertheless  as  an  inferior  condition  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Thus  the  tendency  to  interdict  it  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  grew  stronger  day  by  day.  We  have  seen  that 
second  marriages   were   forbidden   to  these   from   the 

•  "Flos 
spin'lBulif, 
-  porlia gregis  Christi.'^   Cyprian, 
f  Tertullian,  "Conira  Marc." 


ecclaiastici    genninis,   decus   atque  omamentnm    Bratice 
igo  respondcns   ad  suiiUimoniam   Domim,   illustiiar 

\  EuseVn'i^,  "  It.  E."  iv.  33. 
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second  century;  at  the  close  of  the  next  century  first 
marriages  were  only  tolerated  in  the  case  of  hishops 
and  priests  when  the  engagement  had  been  entered  into, 
before  their  ordination.*  The  Council  of  Smyrna  in 
the  year  305  allowed  exceptions  only  in  the  case  of 
deacoiis.t  Bishops  and  priests  who  had  contracted 
marriage  before  entering  on  their  office  were  forbidden 
to  separate  from  their  wives. t  The  Council  of  Elvira 
made  a  violent  innovation,  when  it  required  the 
married  clergy  to  abstain  from  conjugal  Hfe.§  The 
Council  of  Nicasa  revoked  this  rule,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  excitement  of  an  impending  persecution. 
Voluntary  virginity  was  encouraged  beyond  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  eulogiums  lavished 
on  it  by  Cyprian.  Origen,  before  him,  had  praised 
those  who  chose  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  took  a  vow  of 
voluntary  poverty  in  order  to  serve  God  without  distrac- 
tion. He  says,  "  If  a  man  has  given  himself  wholly  to 
God,  if  he  has  laid  aside  all  the  cares  of  this  present 
life,  if  he  has  separated  himself  from  other  men  who 
live  for  it,  seeking  no  longer  the  things  which  are  below 
but  those  which  are  above,  he  is  truly  worthy  to  be 
called  a  saint. |[" 

The  same  principles  were  applied  to  fasting.  Mon- 
tanism  exerted  a  most  important  influence  on  this  point 
also ;  and  while  the  Church  did  not  copy  its  example 

*  Mi}  i^fivai  3^d'e  fcrii  xoporovfov  li^'iifiatf  oSaw  tn  iiri  ya^ov  Ipj^iuftu. 
"Const.  Aposl."  vi.  17. 

t  "Concil.  Ancyr."    Canon  10. 

t  "  Canonea  cedes,  qui  dicunlur  apostol."     Canon  6. 

%  "Concil.  Eliberit.       Canon  33. 

II  "  Si  qiiis  separatus  est  et  segregatus  a  reliquis  hominibus  camr 
viventibus,  islemerito  sanctusappellatur."      Origen,  "InLevilic.  hoi 
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in  an  abstinence  worthy  of  Pythagoreans,  it  did  accept'] 
its  theory  of  the  expiatory  value  of  fasting.     In  thi 
lime  of  Tertullian  the  Church  still  used  large  libertsj 
in  this  respect.     There  was  no  compulsory  fast,  e 
that  of  the  great  Easter  week,  on  the  night  commem<>> 
rative  of  the  entombment  of   Christ.*     The  rules  foi 
fasting,  however,  were  soon  multiplied,  and  the  custom 
of  observing  as  days  of  vigil  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  each  week,  in  memory  of  the  Passion,  became  mon 
and  more  general.     Even  the  garments  to  be  worn  e 
these  occasions  were  subsequently  appointed  byecclesiJ 
astical  rule.   The  idea  that  the  perfect  Christian  should 
show  in  his  outward  garb  the   austerity  of  his  life  i 
germinally  present    in    Tertullian's    treatise 
mantle,!      Its  first  application  was   naturally   to   thi 
clergy.  The  Church  thus  drifted  away  further  and  furthel 
from  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  Christia 
which  at  first  pervaded  its  entire  life.     In  proportion  a 
the  evangelical   counsel   gained   ground   the   commod 
life  of  the  Christian  community  decliued,  and  the  supl 
posed  elevation  of  the  few  implied  the  degradation  i 
the  many.     The  subsequent  periods  of  the  history  o 
the  Church  show  how  dearly  purchased  was  this  falsi 
semblance  of  superior  piety  in  the  guise  of  asceticism* 


"DepaUio," 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CHRISTIANITY   OF  THE   CATACOMBS.* 

It  is  not  our  design  to  take  up  the  arch^ological  ques- 
tions  which  arise  out  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome :  our 
idea  is  only  to  draw  from  the  symboHcal  inscriptions 
which  cover  their  walls  some  information  as  to  the  life 
of  the  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of   ■ 
our  era,  and  thus  at  once  to  sum  up  and  to  confirm  1 
this   history   of   the   primitive   Church,     There   i 
historical  monument  comparable  to  the  catacombs  as  a  1 
source  of  intimate  knowledge  of  a  religion  through  the  J 

*  M.  Rossi's  exlensive  work,  "  La  Roma  sotterranea,"  of  which  the  iirsi 
two  volomes  have  appeared,  and  which  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
"  Bolletino  di  Aicheologica  Christiana,"  is  the  great  authority  for  ^1  con- 
nected with  this  subject.    (De  Rossi,  "Roma  sotteiranea  Christiana," vols. 
i.  and  ii. ;  "Roma  Cromolitogiapbia  pontifida,"    By  the  same  author. 
"  Bnlletino  di  Archeologica  Christiana,    1863-1877.)    It  is  by  the  aid  of 
the^  documents,  con£rmed  and  verified  by  a  personal  study  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Christian  Rome,  that  the  writer  now  supplements  hi:  former 
citpoaitioa  of  this  great  subject.     The   reader   is  referred  further  to  the 
"Dictionnaire  des  antiquites  Chr^tiennes,"  by  the  Abbe  Marligny  (Pari?, 
Haclielle,  1865),  and  to  the  excellent  work  of  M.  le  Blant,   "  Inscriptioi 
Chn:tiennesdElaGaule(vo]s.  i.  and  ii,  Paris,  Imprimerie  Natioiiale,  lS55)iJ 
and  to  M.  de  Rossi's  work,  "  Inscription.  Chnst.   urbis  Romie  septimoJ 
sieculo  antiquiores,"  vol.  i.  Rome,  1861.     See  also  "  Subterranean  Rome, "a 
an  epitome  of  M.  de  Rossi's  discoveries  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  by  ^L 
Spencer  Nnrthcote  and  William  R.  Brownton.     I  desire  la  tender  my  ac4 
kbowledgments  to  M.  T .  Roller  for  having  kindly  allowed  me  to  s 
importiLnt  passages  of  the  great  work  he  is  about  to  publish  on  t 
combs  with  this  title,  "  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome.  Ilistoire  de  I'a 
croyances  teligieuses  pcndantles  premiers  Sges  du  Chrisiianisme." 
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feelings  of  its  faithful  adherents.  In  fact,  the  Sl^H 
Christian  cemeteries  have  this  peculiar  interest  for  u^l 
that  we  find  in  them  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  the 
heart,  never  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  which  are 
therefore  far  more  trustworthy  than  the  studied  and 
formal  statements  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  which 
we  get  in  books.  The  catacombs  show  us  the  inner 
life  of  the  Christians  in  all  its  simplicity  as  it  sought 
expression  in  its  hours  of  deepest  grief.  The  voice  we 
hear  is  not  that  of  a  bishop  or  doctor  speaking  ex  ca- 
Ihcdrd,  but  the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
of  Martha  and  Mary  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus  pouring 
forth  at  once  their  sorrow  and  their  hope.  We  find 
the  record  of  the  Church's  faith  and  unfaltering  courage 
over  the  tombs  of  her  glorious  martyrs,  and  the  simple 
story  of  family  affection  traced  in  trembling  lines  or  set 
forth  in  some  touching  symbol.  We  attach  peculiar 
importance  to  these  unstudied  revelations  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  early  Christians,  made  in 
moments  when  the  human  heart  was  stirred  to  its 
depths,  and  the  life  raised  by  the  pressure  of  grief  above 
its  ordinary  level.  It  would  be  altogether  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  in  such  hours  a  man  is  less  himself  than 
in  the  commonplace  round  of  daily  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  these  are  the  true  revealing  moments  when 
the  veil  of  conventionalities  is  rent  by  the  rude  hand  of 
death;  and  thus  in  many  respects  we  find  in  the  cata- 
combs our  surest  and  most  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  inner  life  of  the  first  Christians. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  convey  in  words  the  im- 
pression produced  as  we  walk  through  those  long  dark 
passages,  the  walls  of  which  contain  so  many'  sacred 
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remains,  and  are  covered  with  innumerable  inscriptions 
and  s3'mbolical  frescoes.  It  seems  as  though  all  that 
sacred  dust  revived,  kindled  by  the  immortal  flame  that 
dwelt  within  it;  as  though  the  vision  of  the  prophet  of 
Israel  were  repeated.  The  dead  bones  live,  and  the 
heroic  Church  of  the  first  ages  stands  before  us  vic- 
torious over  all  her  pretended  victors,  whose  defeat  she 
foretold  in  her  expressive  symbols.  To  one  familiar 
with  this  great  past  of  the  Church  it  all  becomes  again 
a  living  reality  in  the  catacombs,  and  he  gains  one  of 
those  rapid  intuitions  never  to  be  forgotten,  which  over- 
leap ages  in  a  moment,  and  make  him  live,  as  it  were,  j 
in  the  dim  past.  ] 

We  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  origin  of  the  ' 
catacombs,  since  the  subject  is  too  extensive,  but  shall 
briefly  recapitulate  generally  received  results.  We  have  ' 
already  shown  that  the  catacombs  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  vast  quarries  out  of  which  Rome  was 
built.  While  these  quarries  are  arranged  for  a  multi- 
tude of  labourers,  and  are  hollowed  in  the  tufa  lithoide, 
the  catacombs  are  formed  in  the  tufa,  granolare,  and 
consist  of  a  succession  of  narrow  passages  crossing 
each  other  and  broken  by  vaulted  caves  called  ^j'coso/i», 
in  which  the  great  symbolical  frescoes  were  placed. 
Each  catacomb  contains  several  stories,  connected  by 
stairs  :  small  openings  make  a  passage  for  the  air.  In 
these  walls  were  spaces  left  in  the  masonry  called  loculi, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  laid.  They  were 
closed  with  tiles  or  slabs  of  marble,  on  which  were 
placed  the  inscriptions  and  frescoes.  The  principal 
catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia  and  of  the  Via  Ardentina 
are  those  of  Callixtus,  of  Domitilla  (which  bears  also  the 
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names  of  Achilles  and  Nereus,  her  chamberlains,  wll^n 
were  beheaded  for  their  faith),  and  lastly,  of  St.  Pro- 
textatus.  The  catacomb  of  St,  Agnes  is  on  the  Via 
Nomentana ;  that  of  Priscilla  and  of  Satuminus  on  the 
Via  Salaria;  that  of  St.  Peter  and  Marcellinus  on  the 
Via  Labicana,  not  far  from  St.  John  de  Lateran  ;  that 
of  St.  Pontianus  on  the  Via  Portesa.  Another  cata- 
comb  has  been  discovered  on  this  same  way,  occupying 
in  1869  the  site  of  the  entombment  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales.  This  is  probably  that  which  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Santa  Generosa.  The  catacomb  of  St. 
Sebastian  is  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  only  one  of  which 
any  knowledge  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
has  been  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  and  is  of  inferior 
interest.* 

We  have  refuted  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tians used  their  cemeteries  as  subterranean  chapels,  in 
which  to  worship.  This  was  never  the  case.  We 
know  that  they  only  began  to  have  religious  edifices, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  third  century,  and  that  they 
then  possessed  a  considerable  number  in  the  city. 
Under  Alexander  Severus  more  than  forty  were  counted. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  height  of  the  persecu- 
tions they  often  sought  refuge  in  the  catacombs.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  obsequies,  especially  of  con- 
fessors, were    celebrated    there  by  torchlight,   and  in 

•  The  principal  excavations  made  by  M.  Rossi  are  described  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  "Roma  Sotterranca"  already  issued.  Since  then  his  most 
important  discovery  in  the  catacombs  has  been  that  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Petronilla,  on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  martyrs  Achilles  and  Nereus.  He 
there  found  a.  form  representii^  a  matron  being  welcomed  by  Petronilla 
into  Paradise.  See  ■•  Bulletin  farcheol.  ehitL  1S74,  Nos.  i,  2,  4;  187;, 
JVo.  /.  Both  the  busilica  and  the  liesco,  however,  belong  lo  the  fourth 
ceniary,  and  do  not  Come  therefore  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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the  presence  of  large  concourses  of  people.    The  c 
comh  was  always  essentially  the  Christian  cemetery: 
this  is  its  true  description.     The  adherents  of  the  pro- 
scribed religion   desired  to  rest  in  death  side  by  side 
with  the  martyrs  who  had  sustained  the  honour  of  their 
cause.    The  Church  loved  to  gather,  even  at  the  grave, 
around   her   confessors,  as   an   army  forms  its  ranks  j 
around  its  valiant  captains.     The  tombs  of  the  martyrs  f 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  any  out- 
ward sign.     What  were  supposed  to  be  instruments  of  I 
torture   represented   in   the    catacombs,  are   now   dis- 
covered to  be  implements  of  labour.     The  vases  once  ] 
imagined  to  contain  the  coagulated  biood  of  the  con- 
fessors, prove   to   be   only  eucharistic    vessels,  as    is 
shoivn  by  such  inscriptions  as  this,  "Drink  reverently." 
The  only  certain  indication  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  J 
are  those  supphed  by  the  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims,  < 
the  epitaphs. 

If  we  geek  to  learn  from  the  catacombs  something  of* 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  of  the  early  ages,  we  can 
trace  it  under  various  aspects.     The  extent  of  its  mis- 
sions, and   the   triumphs  which  crowned   its  vast  and 
unceasing  labouis,  are  evidenced  by  the  countless  host 
of  those  whose  graves  fill  the  city  of  the  dead  :  they 
are  estimated  at  several  millions.     The  inscriptions  on  1 
the  tombs  show  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  ] 
gathered  from  all  classes,  and  that  the   higher  ranks  I 
of  Roman  society  supplied  a  large  contingent.     The  il- 
lustrious families  of  the  Ceecilii,  the  .Emilii,  the  Octavii, 
and  Cornelii,  and  even  the  imperial  houses  of  Domitian 
and  Flavian,  have  their   representatives  in   the   cata- 

voL.  IV,  33 
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combs.*     The  ground  in  which  the  first  galleries  of  thi 
catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus  were  built  was  given  to  t 
Church  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  received  t 
surname  of  Lucina. 

As  this  part  of  the  catacombs  is  as  old  as  the  f 
dation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  attempt  has  be< 
made  to  discover  what  patrician  of  the  first  centiu 
could  have  given  so  striking  a  proof  of  her  generosiy 
to  the  Christians.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  a  grei 
lady  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Pomponius 
called  Pomponia  Grascina,  was  with  great  difficulty  a 
quitted,  through  her  husband's  efforts,  of  the  charge  of 
having  embraced  a  dark  and  gloomy  creed,  which  may 
easily  have  been  that  of  the  Christians.!  The  fact  that 
a  tomb  has  been  discovered  in  the  catacomb  given  by 
Lucina  to  the  Church,  bearing  the  name  oi  Pomponhis 
GrcEcinus,  proves  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  this 
great  Roman  lady  was  buried  there.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  event  of  her  having  made  such  a  gift 
to  the  Church,  a  place  may  have  been  reserved  for  her 
posterity.  The  catacomb  of  Domitilia,  which  is  also  of 
high  antiquity,  is  a  memorial  of  the  generosity  of  Flavia 
Domitilia,  who  belonged  to  the  imperial  noblesse. 
These  conversions  to  Christianity  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy  do  not  at  all  impugn  its  success  at  the  same 
time  as  a  mission  work  among  the  poor  :  the  nameless 
multitudes  who  fill  the  catacombs  belonged  to  the  des- 
pised and  oppressed  lower  classes.     In  this  blending  of 


'  ftossi,  ' '  Roma 
the  catacombs  oi  "  Domitilia 
bmWy,   among  others,   this 
Tatiana,  "  aStXfoi.    "  Bulletin  d'archiol.  Chrtt. 
f  Tacitus,  "Annals,"  xiii.  31, 


M.  Rossi  has  found  in 

belonging  to  the  Flavian 

Greek  diaracters,    "Flavius   Sabinus   et 
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all  ranks  is  emphatic  evidence  of  the  power  of  Christfl 
anity  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  humanity,  and  to  n 
tain  it  in  the  presence  of  death  and  eternity  as  above  a 
social  distinctions. 

The  catacomb  is  not  the  common  pit  of  the  Esquilin* 
Gate,  into  which  the  corpses  of  slaves  and  artisans  were 
thrown,  nor  is  it  the  magnificent  Columbarium  attached 
to  great  houses:  it  is  the  Ccemcterium,  the  place  where 
rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side  till  the  resurrection 
morning.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity,  the  more  completely  do  we  find  all  social  i 
distinctions  effaced.  The  most  erudite  explorers  ofV 
Christian  antiquity  agree  in  acknowledging  that  the  old  ■ 
inscriptions  are  absolutely  silent  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
Christians  buried  in  the  catacombs :  of  all  the  thousands 
of  epitaphs  that  have  been  deciphered,  two  only  make 
allusion  to  the  condition  of  slave  or  free  man.  Ail  thoj 
rest  pass  over  in  silence  those  antecedents  of  the  lifa 
which  form  so  elaborate  a  part  of  most  pagan  inscripf 
tions.* 

The  catacombs  bear  witness  also  to  that  other  gret 
social  revolution,  closely  allied  to  the  first,  which  i 
moved  the  reproach  from  free  labour.  As  we  have" 
already  observed,  the  supposed  instruments  of  torture 
prove  to  be  for  the  most  part  merely  mechanics'  tools. 
These  find  an  honourable  place  in  the  frescoes  on  the 
tombs.  There  we  see  the  smith  striking  his  anvil, 
while  his  comrade  blows  the  forge ;  there  is  the  comb 
of  the  wool-carder,  the  spade  and  pruning-knife  of  the 


"  Inscriptions  Chretiennes  de  la  Caule,"  . 
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gardener,  the  vessel  fuJl  of  com,  which  is  the  Dsoal  s 
of  the  baker :  none  of  these  trades,  not  even  that 
the  fossor,  is  degrading.    Labour  is  in  itself  honouraU 
and  honoured.*  The  Church  seems  to  have  endea\'Oun 
in  these  catacombs,  where  she  was  free  from  all   : 
strain!,  to  indicate  by  the  most  significant  symbols  t 
nature  of  the  great  social  reform  at  which  she  a 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  time  when  she  enjoyed  p 
feet  freedom  in  ail  her  offices,  by  the  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion in  the  cemetery  of  Calltjrtus,  which  describes  a 
Christian  named    Dionysius  as  fulfilling   at   once  the 
duties   of   priest   and   physician.t      This   denotes   the 
absence  of  any  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane, 
between  the  activity  of  the  layman  and  the  duties  of.,| 
the  priest.     Thus  the  grand  unity  of  the  religious  lif^ 
was  affirmed  in  a  manner  perfectly  simple  and  clear. 
We  need  not  again  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  infoi 
mation  supplied  by  the  catacombs  with  regard  to  1 
persecutions.  Here  we  find  the  great  and  glorious  pot 
of  martyrdom  graven  on  stone.     The  catacomb  of  Stil 
Calltxtus  had  the  honour  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirdfl 
century  of  being  the  resting-place  of  the  great  RomanI 
bishops  who  suffered  for  the  faith.  I     A  fresco  long  con«^ 
cealed  in  an  upper  gallery  of  this  catacomb  gives  a  vivi 
representation  of  the  great  fight  of  faith  against  force,! 
This  picture  is  unique  of  its  kind,  for  the  persecute* 


p.  416.   Rossi,  "BuUetind'arclieoI.  Chrit."  i 

P-  '4-     , 

t  iuivimoti  larpou  rpiiliirtpov,  Rossi,  "  Rom.  softer,"  vol.  i.  lai 
t  S«,  on  this  point,  the  couclusive  demonBlralion  of  M.  Rossi, 
found  the  broken  frosmenls  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  K^oj) 
Fahiojmt,  Anleros,  Eulychius,  Cornelius,  Knd  Urban.    "Rom.  solter." 
e.  J.     The  magnificence  of  ihe  atruclures,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  pilgr' 
ofthefinhand  sixth  centuries  also,  leave  tm  rtoMU  on  \iie  aib\ect. 


Christians   were    ever   more    ready  to    represent    thi 
triumph  of  faith  than  their  sufferings  and  wrongs.  Thi 
Roman  magistrate  is  here  depicted  seated  in  the  midsj 
of  the  forum;  he  has  all  the  arrogance  of  irresistibli 
power;  it  is  plain  that  through  him  is  heard  the  voice 
of  Ctesar;.  before  him  is  a  Christian  being  examined. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  calm  serenity  and  gentle 
firmness  conveyed  by  his  look  and  gesture.     We  feel  bA] 
we  gaze  that  nothing  can  daunt  him,  that  he  representi 
a  power  higher  than  that  of  all  the  pr^tors  and  prt 
consuls.     A  man  clothed  in  priestly  robes  is  retreati] 
hurriedly  from  the  forum  ;  his  attire  is  that  of  a 
priest ;  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  denouncer  who  h: 
brought  the  Galilean  before  the  judge.     The  condem- 
nation of  the  accused  is  certain,  but  the  flight  of  the 
accuser  shows  that  in  reality  it  is  he  who  is  vanquished. 
He  knows  well  that  though  he  may  kill  the  man  he  can- 
not kill  the  faith,  which  in  the  end  will  overturn  all  his 
idols  and  lay  them  in  the  dust.     This  fresco  sets  before 
us  that  sublime  scene  so  often  described  in  the  Acts 
the  Martyrs,  the   brief  decisive  dialogue  between  tl 
representative  of  the  new  faith  and  the  armed  defendei 
of  the  ancient  State.     We  seem   to  hear  the  simple" 
confession,   Chrislianus   swti,    repeated    through    three 
centuries  by  thousands   of    voices,  and  of   which   the 
Polyeude  of  Corneille  brings  to  our  ears  the  triumph- 
ant'echo.     We  could  imagine  ourselves  present  at  the 
trial   of  Polycarp  or  Justin.     The  confessor  seems,  in 
the  moment  of  condemnation,  to  behold  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  chariot  of   fire  waiting  to   carry  him  up  to 
heaven,  a  symbol   constantly  repeated  in  the  A  rcosolia 
of  the  martyrs. 
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Even  in  the  exalted  frame  of  mind  produced  by  p 
cution  the  Church  did  not  cut  herself  off  from  s 
life.      We  have   ample   evidence   of  her   wisdom 
moderation.      She  resisted  oppression  in  the  nam< 
right,  and  on  the  same  principle  she  took  advantage  c 
the  legislation  of  the  Empire  whenever  it  was  favourabti 
to  her.     This  is  shown  by  the  very  existence  of  tW 
catacombs.     Archeeologists  have  often  asked  how  t 
Christians  could  have  achieved  such  works  in  safet 
under  tlie  constant  peril  of  proscription.    This  historici 
problem  remained  insoluble  till  the  valuable  discoveriej 
of  the  right  of  association  granted  in  imperial  Rome. 
has  been  shown  that,  whiie  this  law  repressed  seven 
all   political  associations,  it  gave   large  immunities  | 
societies  formed  for  purposes  of  burial.     The  despotis] 
of  the  Cassars,  so  indifferent  to  human  life,  showed  i 
self  more  scrupulous  over  the  dead  than  over  the  living 
It  would  have  shrunk  from  measures  which  would  haVi 
rendered  impossible  those  funeral  ceremonies  to  whicl 
pagan  superstition  attached  great   influence   over  th^ 
destinies  of  the  soul.     The  recent  discovery  of  the  rul^ 
of  one  of  these  associations,  called   by  the  names  ( 
Diana  and  Antinous,  has  brought  to  our  knowledge  1 
actual  text  of  the  Senatus  Consuttus,  which  gave  < 
ceptiona!  privileges  to  burial  clubs.  It  runs  thus : 
the  right  of  association  be  granted  to  those  who  desire 
to  form  burial  clubs,  on  condition  that  they  only  n 
once  a  month  to  make  the  necessary  payments  for  thi 
burial  of  their  dead."  *     Feasts  in  honour  of  the  ( 

'  "Liseat  qui  atipem  menstruam  conferre  volent  in  funera, 
mease,"     "  Inscript.  Latin,  select,  amplissim.  collect,"    Orellius. 
Turin.  1828^185^.   No,6oS6.— Comp.MomiiiEieii,  "Decollegii5clsodaliK. 
p.  Sj-.  —  " Ilistoire  de  la  religion  Roraame,"  pw  Guffiafe  Bobsier,  vol.  i 
P-  3'3- 
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ceased  quickly  became  an  important  feature  of  these 
societies,  and  enjoyed  the  same  toleration.     In  order  to  J 
increase  their  resources,   which,   notwithstanding   the  I 
rule  of  weekly  payments,  were  often  insufficient,  they  I 
chose  wealthy  patrons,   who  endowed  them  liberally. 
Lastly,  they  put  themselves  under   the   protection   of 
certain  gods,  whose  name  they  assumed.     The  members 
of  these  societies  were  called  respectively,  cullores  Diante, 
Hercutis,  Jovis,  and  so  on.     We  have  even  a  formal 
passage  from  the  Digest  authorising  associations  of  this 
kind.*   Such  was  the  organisation  of  these  burial  clubs, 
and  such  were  their  recognised  privileges.     It  has  been  I 
shown,  not  only  by  analogy,  but  on  irrefragable  evi-  I 
dence,  that  the  Christians  formed  associations  in  all  | 
respects  similar  to  those  thus  authorised  by  the  law, 
conforming  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  great  ingenuity, 
to  the    usages    universally    adopted   in    the    Empire. 
Thus  one  authentic  inscription  is  to  the  effect  that  a  \ 
Christian  named  Evolpius,  described  as  cultor  Verbi, 
worshipper  of  the  Word,  built  at  his  own  expense  a 
Christian  burial-place.      The  name  of  Christ  is   thus 
substituted  for  that  of  the  pagan  deity  which  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  societies.    These  were  called  J 
fraternities,  and   the   Christian   association   takes   thej 
same  name.     Even  the  monthly  subscription  is  adopted^ 
by  the  Church  from  the  customs  in  common  use,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities,  t     It  is  also  said  that 
the  Christians  often  obtained  the  site  which  they  used 
from  the  generosity  of  rich  families  who  had  embraced 

•  "  Permiltitar  tenuLoribus  stipem  menslniam  conferre."    Dig.  47,  32,  I. 

t  See  Rossi,  '*  Roma  solterranea,"  vol.  i,  c  I,  g  4.    An  inscriprtion  on  this 
same  moilel  has  been  discovei'ed  hj  M.  Renier  in  Africa.     "  Inicriptic 
i'Algerie."     No,  4026. 
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the  faith.  The  catacomb  of  Domitilla  recals  by  its 
name  the  munificence  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  ladies 
of  the  imperial  house.  But  these  private  grants  of  land 
soon  became  insufficient.  The  Church  possessed  an 
institution  which  gave  her  another  verj'  important  point 
of  resemblance  with  the  authorised  clubs.  This  was 
the  Agape,  the  brotherly  repast,  which  had  been  a  cus- 
tom observed  from  apostolic  times.  What  more  easy 
than  to  let  this  represent  the  funeral  feast,  so  dear  to 
the  pagan  fraternities?  And  this  was  done.  More 
than  one  simple  inscription  hears  w-itness  to  the  fact. 
The  very  hall  of  the  Agape  has  been  discovered  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla.  There  are  the 
stone  seats  for  the  guests,  and  the  cistern  to  supply 
water  for  the  meal.  *  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger 
proof  how  completely  the  Church  adapted  herself  to 
the  usages  of  the  burial  clubs,  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  liberal  measures  extended  to  them. 
Here  we  have  the  solution  of  a  historical  problem, 
which  appeared  at  first  incapable  of  explanation  ;  and 
we  now  understand  how  the  thousands  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  great  Church  of  Rome  were  enabled 
to  build  their  city  of  the  dead. 

By  conforming  to  the  practices  and  customs  of  Roman 
society,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  involve  compliance 
with  paganism,  the  Church  showed  that  if  primitive 
Christianity  was  inilexible  in  its  opposition  to  idolatry, 
it  did  not  seek  to  assume  the  position  of  a  factious  sect, 
or  to  place  itself  outside  the  pale  of  society  or  of  the 
law.  On  tiie  contrary,  it  repudiated  unhesitatingly  the 
fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Montanists,  which  broke  with 
•  I  have  visited  it  with  M,  de  Rossi. 
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all  social  ties,  predicting  that  the  world  would  soon  be  1 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  the  last  judj^ment.     Thel 
Christians  never  desired  to  be  zealots,  with  hand  up^J 
lifted  against  all  the  institutions  of  the  Empire :  on  the  I 
contrary,  they  appealed  to  these  institutions  whenever 
they  were  founded  on  right.    Had  not  the  great  Apostle 
Paul  pleaded   before   the   magistrates   of  Philippi   the 
formula  on  which  Cicero  so  eloquently  enlarged^-Ci'wis 
Rojnanus  sum?  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  appeal  to  Cjesar'a^ 
judgment-seat. 

We  have  seen  how,  while  it  did  not  seek  to  destroy  1 
the  State,  Christianity  made  it  its  first  task  to  elevate  1 
and  sanctify  the  family  relations.     The  tenderness  of  J 
natural  affection  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  catacombs) , 
the  Christian  family,  that  nobie  creation  of  the  new  re-  J 
ligion,  is  there  exhibited  in  its  depths  of  love  and  sorrow.,  f 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  J 
have  a  special  character;  they  do  not  adhere  to  thel 
ordinary  style  of  epitaph;  they  often  adopt  a  tone  of^ 
passionate  apostrophe,  as,  for  example,  Live  in  God  t 
Drink  His  cup  !  Be  in  peace  !     The  survivor  addresses 
the  departed  as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  at  his  side. 
His  grief  finds  most  touching  expression ;  he  uses  every  j 
term  of  endearment,  and  counts  up  the  years,  montha^  J 
days,  hours,  in  which  the  beloved  object  was  his  own.^ 
The  head  of  the  family  receives  all  due  reverence.    This 
was  but  in  accordance  with  ancient  Roman    custom. 
That  which  is  more  remarkable  from  its  novelty  is  the 
place  accorded  to  the  wife  and  mother.     To  what  i 
moral  elevation  the  Christian  woman  has  been  raised,,! 
we  may  judge  from  the  oranles  of  exquisite  purity,  sd'l 
often  seen  in  the  catacombs.     One  glance  is  enough  t 
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show  the  extent  of  the  moral  renovation  effected.     ItJ 
is  a   mistake  to  suppose  that  these  orantes  represent  J 
Madonnas,     They  are  rather  types  of   the  Christian 
wife  and  mother  diffusing  around  her  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  prayer,  training  up  her  children  for  a  higher 
life,  and  implanting  in  their  hearts  memories  never  to 
be  effaced,  even  in  the  wild  career  of  youthful  passion. 
Above  many  of  these  images  we  read  the  name  of  the 
deceased.     In  the  catacomb  of  Callixtus  an  orante  isj 
represented  between  two  lambs.    Have  we  not  in  thi^ 
fresco  the  most  touching  symbol  of  Christian  mother-J 
hood? 

We  find  in  the  catacombs  a  large  number  of  locvU  c 
very  narrow  dimensions.     These  are  the  graves  of  littlel 
children.     The  Church  spreads  her  wing  over  the  new-T 
bom   babe.      The  parents  loved  to  call  to  mind  the. 
innocent  sportiveness  of  their  children,  even  over  their  ' 
tombs :  in  the  catacomb  of  Callixtus  we  often  find  their 
toys  represented.    A  fresco  on  one  of  these  lociili  shows 
the  figure  of  a  child  holding  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  a 
bird.     There  is  more  than  mere  grace  in  these  artless 
outlines;  they  breathe  at  once  the  severest  piety  and 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity.     The  large  liberty 
enjoyed  by  these  early  Christians  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  strength  of  their  religion :    petty  restrictions  are 
like  the  leading-strings  used  to  assure  a  tottering  gait. 

It  is  not  only  the  heroism  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
Christian  heart  which  thus  find  expression  on  the  walls 
of  the  Cameteria ;  we  read  there  also  the  record  of  the 
religious  thought  and  faith  of  the  Church,  In  this 
time  of  deep  emotion  that  faith  was  the  simple,  sincere 
expression  of  a  broken  heart,  and  knew  nothing  of  theo- 
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logical  quibbles.  It  rejoiced  in  its  freedom  from  the  ■ 
painful  uncertainties  of  paganism  as  to  a  future  life;  it 
left  far  behind  both  the  elevated  aspirations  of  the  first 
hook  of  the  jEneid,  which  led  to  the  Pythagorean 
metamorphoses,  and  the  subtle  argument  of  the  Pkccdo, 
which  ended  in  a  perhaps.  It  had  no  relation  to  that 
pagan  materialism  which  would  perpetuate  in  death 
the  life  of  earth,  and  surround  the  dead  man  with  the 
weapons  of  his  warfare  or  the  insignia  of  his  state. 
The  catacomb  becomes  a  second  cave  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  where  the  disciple  is  laid  like  his  Master, 
only  to  await  the  day  when  the  stone  shall  be  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre.  Nay,  more,  there  is  no 
interruption  in  the  relation  between  earth  and  heaven. 
The  Christians  speak  to  their  beloved  dead  as  if  they 
were  by  their  side,  and  wish  them  an  eternal  rest. 
The  Christian  catacomb  raises  us  far  above  the  uncer- 
tainties and  confused  myths  of  paganism  :  it  breathes  a 
calm  faith  in  a  blessed  immortality.  Every  tablet  in 
the  wall  bears  this  impress,  so  constantly  do  we  find 
the  inscription  repeated.  In  pace !  Sometimes  it  is 
followed  by  the  words,  Ik  Deo  vivis,  or  by  symbols  ' 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  such  as  the  anchor  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  expressive  of  the  immovable  hope 
of  the  Christian,  or  the  dove  finding  refuge  in  the  ark 
with  the  green  olive  branch  in  its  beak,  the  image  of  a 
soul  which  has  safely  reached  the  eternal  shore.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  belief  in  the  immediate 
blessedness  of  the  departed  appears  in  three  different 
stages.  First,  there  is  the  simple  assertion.  He  is  in 
peace,  he  lives.  Then  it  is  expressed  as  a  desire  and  . 
hope,  and  finally  as  a  prayer,  asking  that  peace  may  be 
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given  to  the  beloved  soul.  The  very  mode  of  Christian 
burial  is  opposed  to  all  the  ideas  of  metempsychosis 
so  current  at  this  period.  It  is  an  attestation  of  the 
indestructible  personality  of  the  man,  who  is  to  live 
again  in  his  entirety.  Hence  the  Church,  following 
the  example  of  the  Jews,  objected  to  the  cremation  of 
the  body.  It  believes  that,  while  awaiting  the  great 
resurrection  day,  the  soul  enjoys  the  presence  of  God  in 
an  intermediate  state,  which  has  no  analogy  with 
purgatory,  as  is  evident  from  its  name — -the  place  of  re- 
freshment, or  Refrigeriim.  This  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Christians. 

With  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine  properly  so 
called,  the  catacombs  give  us  the  broadest  possible  view 
of  it :  they  carry  us  back  to  what  is  known  as  the 
apostolic  creed,  which  was  simply  the  expansion  of  the 
confession  required  of  everj'  catechumen  on  the  day  of  his 
baptism.  We  find  ourselves  still  in  the  age  of  freedom, 
which  precedes  the  great  councils  and  their  theo- 
logical decretals.  The  faith  which  lives  in  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  catacombs  is  peculiarly  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  theology,  properly  so  called,  with  its 
subtle  distinctions  and  formal  systems;  so  much  so,  that 
there  is  no  believer  even  in  our  day  who  may  not  find 
there  the  simple  and  popular  expression  of  his  own 
faith.  Religious  truth  there  appears  as  a  yet  undivided 
inheritance,  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  family  of  Christ. 
Here,  in  this  hiding-place  from  persecution,  we  find 
the  most  powerful  affirmation  of  that  broad  evangelical 
catholicity  which  has  formed  more  or  less  the  creed  of 
all  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Church.  We  shall  show 
this  by  simply  enunciating  the  principal  symbols  under 
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which  the  Church  of  the  catacombs  delighted  to  express 
its  faith. 

A3  we  approach  those  first  times  of  persecution  which 
must  have  appeared  the  most  terrible,  we  find  the 
Church  using  a  mysterious  symbolism  intelligible  only 
to  the  initiate.  It  was  however  very  simple,  and  con- 
sisted essentially  in  the  reproduction  of  certain  features 
of  Scripture  history,  which  received  a  new  and  special 
significance  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  used.  The  part  played  by  the  fish  in  these  symbols 
is  familiar  to  all.  The  Greek  word  t;^5ij?  was  taken  for 
an  abbreviation  of  the  sacred  formula,  'Irja-ov'!  XpiWo? 
vio^  Qiov,  because  it  was  composed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  these  words.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  symbo- 
lised by  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  that  of 
the  Eucharist  by  the  representation  of  the  mystical 
meal  which  we  learn  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  took  place 
by  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.*  Controversy  can  gain  no  advantage 
for  either  side  from  these  ft-escoes,  to  which  no  precise 
theological  meaning  was  attached,  at  least  in  the  early 
ages.  The  palm,  the  anchor,  the  crown,  are  symbols 
which  speak  for  themselves,  like  the  anagram  which 
interlaces  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  cross,  and 
which  only  assumed  its  definitive  form  under  Constan- 
tine.  The  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  symbolised 
by  some  scene  from  Scripture,  often  treated  with  con- 


•  Ross^  "  RoiQi 
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Dictionnaire  d'archiJologie  chretienne." 

ission  of  the  interpretation  of  these  symbols.  We  remark  only  that  the 
iymbol  alone  belongs  to  the  first  three  centuries,  the  commentary  on  it  is 
of  a  later  date.  See  Rossi,  work  quoted,  ii.  tav.  1$.  On  Ihei'^B^,  "Spicileg. 
Solemn."  iii.  p.  561.  Let  us  hear  in  mind  that  everything  in  these  frescoes  ii 
symbolical,  and  not  rcaU^^tic. 
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siderable  artistic  skill.  Adam  and  Eve  beside  the  £ 
tree,  represent  the  Fall.  Moses,  the  great  preparation^ 
the  first  covenant.  He  is  often  set  forth  striking  the  r 
with  his  miraculous  rod,  and  maldng  the  water  1 
forth  for  the  people,  who  eagerly  drink — a  suggi 
type  of  that  thirst  for  truth  which  had  so  long  been  t 
torture  of  the  soul,  and  which  the  early  Fathers  i 
eloquently  described. 

Subsequently  we  find  a  representation  of  the  Apost 
Peter,  but  this  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  than  tb 
third  centurj'.     The  Samaritan  woman  by  Jacob's  w^ 
brought  to  mind  the  same  longing  for  truth,  with  i 
satisfaction.    The  Magi  following  the  star  and  worship 
ping  the  infant  Saviour,  proclaimed  that  the  long  ho] 
had  not  been  disappointed.     The  sacrifice  of  Abrahamjl 
sometimes  treated  with  sublime  pathos,  rehearsed  th 
mysteryof  the  Redemption.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
constantly  reproduced,   was  the   protest   of  Christian 
hope   against  the   gloomy  realities   of  death.     Jonah 
emerging  from  the  whale,  was  the  type  of  eternal  life 
triumphing  over  the  grave.     Noah  in  the  ark  of  safety 
was  the  Church  rising  above  the  floods  of  persecution. 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  recalled  the  terrible  cry,  "Thi 
Christian  to  the  lions  1 " 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  occupies  an  importai 
place  in  the  catacombs :  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth  conj 
Gtantly  appears  presenting  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  Magf 
but  is  never  herself  the  object  of  adoration.  The  Gospd 
scenes  are  rendered  with  singular  vividness.  The  mirin 
culous  cures  symbolise  the  permanent  miracle  of  mors 
renovation.  The  apostles,  and  foremost  among  thed 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  are  always  placed  upon  arf 
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equality,  as  we  see  them  admirably  represented  in  the 
bronze  medal  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
are  painted  sometimes  in  groups,  sometimes  as  gathered 
around  the  Master  at  the  paschal  feast.    The  sarcophagi 
on  which  are  representations  of  the  arrest  of  the  Lord 
and  His  appearance  before  the  Roman  proconsul,  belong 
probably  to  the  fifth  century ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  persecuted  Church  draws  a  veil  of  glory  over 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  humiliation.     In  the  frescoes 
and  sarcophagi  which  belong  probably  to  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  the  Christians  remind  themselves  of 
the  duty  of  watchfulness   and  the   shame  of  falling 
away,  by  representations  of  Peter's  denial.    The  whole 
lesson  is  briefly  conveyed  by  the  image  of  a  cock,  since 
the  crowing  of  that  bird  was  the  warning  to  Peter  on 
the  fatal  morning.*    Pilate  is  often  represented  washing 
his  hands:  to  the  persecuted  this  was  a  simple  and 
powerful  way  of  saying  that  their  proscription  >yas  with- 
out excuse,  and  that  their  blood  was  on  the  hands  of 
the  unjust  judges  who   condemned  them  without  a 
cause.     This  primitive   symbolism  is  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  sacred  books.     From  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  only  allusion  is  to  Tobias. 
In  the  catacombs  at  Naples  is  a  fresco,  unique  of  its 
kind,  which  represents  the  erection   of  the  mystical 
tower  in  **  Pastor  Hermas."   There  is  one  image  which 
the  early  Christians  constantly  reproduced,  and  which 
seems  like  the  living  Credo  of  the  Church  :  this  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  bearing  home  on  His  shoulders  the 
sheep  which  was  lost.  The  Christian  art  of  early  times 
delighted  in  multiplying  these  representations,  strivini 

*  See  the  plates  in  "  Roma  sotterranea,"  tp^ 
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to  clothe  with  ineffable  tenderness  and  grace  this  id^ 
personification  of  the  Divine  mercy.     How  far  re 
is  all  this  from  the  quibbles  of  a  rigid  and  implacabfl 
dogmatism  1     The  very  soul  of  the  gospel  breathes  is 
this  favourite  fresco :  it  is  the  simple,  grand  story  t 
Divine  love  seeking  the  lost  soul  on  the  dark  mountainsi 
No  formulary  could  so  well  convey  the  eternal  truth  c 
Christianity,  or  could  so  severely  condemn  the  fratricide 
strife  of  intolerance. 

Side  by  side  with  these  purely  evangelical  symbol^ 
we  have  others  which  have  freely  borrowed  from  paganfl^ 
ism,  though  they  are  made  by  a  bold  system  of  inter'*'! 
pretation  to  embody  the  Christian  idea.     Such  are  thttl 
dolphin,  the  peacock,  the  phcsnix,  images  of  i 
tality.     Sometimes   we  find  winged  genii  and  poetical  1 
representations  of  the  seasons  ;  sometimes  Psyche  and  f 
Orpheus,  in  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  discovered  aiij 
original  type  of  the  Word,  subduing  our  passions  1 
the  celestial  harmony  of  His  voice.     Again  we  havig 
Ulysses  surrounded  by  sirens.     The  generous  apolog 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  discerned^ 
germ  of  the  Word  in  every  heart  of  man,  and  a  sort  g 
foreshadowing  of  Christianity  in  the  higher  culture  G 
the  ancient  world,  also  finds  confirmation  in  the  cata«' 
combs,  even  in  a  Church  so  little  given  to  specuiativftl 
tendencies  as  the  Church   of  Rome.     The  nearer  1 
come  to  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  the  less  do  we  (indl 
of  petty  scruples,  and  the  more  of  true  liberty  of  spirit;* 
The  decoration  of  the  Hall  of  the  Agape  in  the  Cata< 
comb  of  Domitilla,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest,  is  fufl 
of  life  and  freshness,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  ti 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretextatus.     The  style  is  classic^ 
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and  reminds  one  of  the  elegant  pencilling  of  the  frescoes 
found  in  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
We  observe  the  same  freedom  of  manner  in  the  treat-: 
ment  of  evangelical  subjects.  There  is  no  approach  as 
yet  to  the  rigid  types  of  a  conventional  art,  such  as  will 
presently  arise  at  Byzantium,  and  substitute  the  gilded 
nimbus  for  the  flash  of  the  eye,  freezing  the  life,  and 
petrifying  it  into  certain  consecrated  forms.  The  almost 
Byzantine  figure  of  Christ  found  in  the  tomb  of  St. 
Agnes  is  of  much  later  date.  The  figures  which  belong 
to  the  second  and  third  centuries  are  far  more  instinct 
with  life.  ArchKologists  regard  this  free  and  living 
character  of  the  mural  paintings  of  the  catacombs  as  a 
sure  index  to  their  date- 
Christian  art  is  obviously  a  new  thing,  at  least  in  the 
thoughts  which  it  embodies,  though  it  makes  use  of 
the  methods  which  have  been  handed  down  to  it  by 
ancient  art,  and  is  itself  developed  slowly,  as  lacking  the 
stimulus  of  success.  Its  originality  is  readily  perceived 
by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  painted  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  catacombs  with  those  masterpieces  of  pagan 
antiquity  which  fill  the  museums  of  Rome.  The  out- 
line of  the  features  is  the  same  —  the  severe,  correct 
profile  of  the  sons  of  the  kingly  people ;  but  what  a. 
change  in  the  expression  ;  what  new  divine  enthusiasm 
animates  the  face.  There  has  been  a  great  inward  con- 
flict and  conquest.  The  highest  type  of  beauty  is  not 
now  the  subtle  grace,  the  Olympian  calm  of  the  Greeks 
nor  the  proud  dignity  of  the  old  Roman  :  it  is  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  soul,  eloquent  of  hope  and  love.  The 
glowing  aureole  which,  in  Christian  art,  encircles  the 
head,  is  woven  of  faith  and  charity.  The  world  within 
VOL.  IV,  34 
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and  the  world  above  have  set  their  impress  on  these 
faces,  which  were  cast  originally  in  the  same  mould  as 
those  of  the  statues  in  the  Capitol.  As  we  gaze  on  the 
Virgin  in  the  catacomb  of  Prisciila,  we  feel  that  the  art 
which  by  the  hand  of  Raphael  will  fix  upon  canvas  the 
purest  ideal  of  Christian  beauty,  is  already  bom  among 
these  proscribed  Christians,  who,  in  the  brief  interval 
of  rest  from  persecution,  hurriedly  trace  these  noble 
outlines  in  memory  of  the  confessors  who  have  just 
fallen  victims. 

Thus  do  the  catacombs  bring  again  before  our  eyes 
the  image  of  that  Ante-Nicene  Church  which  blended 
with  its  ardent  faith  the  truest  humanity,  whether  by 
that  word  we  mean  to  express  the  large  brotherhood 
in  which  all  minor  distinctions  are  lost,  or  the  natural 
affections,  that  tenderness  which  is  the  source  alike  of 
our  highest  joys  and  bitterest  anguish.  Ready  to  die 
for  his  God,  the  Christian  of  this  age  comes  before  us 
as  the  unflinching  advocate  of  his  rights  as  a  man, 
appealing  to  the  law  of  his  country  against  injustice, 
and  refusing  to  be  cast  out  of  society  as  a  fanatic  who 
has  no  interests  in  common  with  his  fellows.  Neither 
can  he  be  justly  reproached  with  being  an  enemy  to  the, 
beautiful :  so  far  from  repudiating  art  as  a  form 
idolatry,  he  accepts  that  he  may  renovate  it.  The  sed 
which  Tacitus  (who  was  capable  of  a  truer  appreci^ 
tion)  accused  of  hating  humanity,  has  been  in  fact  tha 
conservator  of  its  best  treasurest 
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Let  us  recapitulate  in  a  few  broad  outlines  this 
history  of  the  most  marvellous  of  human  revolutions. 
Born  amid  the  ignoble  and  the  base,  hidden  like  a  lost 
thing  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  founded  by  One 
whose  life  began  in  a  stable  and  ended  on  a  cross, 
Christianity  commences  its  great  work,  poor  and  pro- 
scribed, and  having,  as  said  one  of  its  first  apostles, 
neither  silver  nor  gold.  In  these  its  days  of  obscurity 
and  persecution  it  reached  its  ideal  :  this  was  truly  the 
reign  of  the  Spirit  upon  earth,  and  it  mattered  little  to 
its  subjects  whether  they  were  found  in  the  poor  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem,  in  some  humble  quarter  of 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  or  in  a  gloomy  prison  cell  in 
Rome,  The  religion  for  which  all  hearts  athirst  for 
God  had  been  waiting  had  come,  and  it  fulfilled  all  the 
best  aspiiations  of  mankind,  which  had  been  able  to 
conceive  but  never  to  realise  that  which  Christianity 
made  possible.  This  religion  came  to  bring  at  once 
comfort  and  freedom,  to  impart  with  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness a  new  and  pure  life,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
bondage  of  the  past,  and  to  animate  all  the  future  with 
an  inspiration  of  love  and  holiness.  It  not  only  so 
raised  the  lot  of  the  individual,  but  it  founded  also  a  new 
society,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  pagan  state  as  from 
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those  of  the  Jewish  theocracy — a  society  of  believing 
souls  based  upon  a  common  faith,  and  upon  this 
faith  it  established  the  grand  equality  of  the  universal 
priesthood,  while  at  the  same  time  so  organising  its 
powers  as  to  unite  order  with  liberty.  Its  whole  life 
was  Christ.  Full  of  a  pure  and  ardent  devotion  to  the 
crucitied  One,  Christians  looked  to  no  other  name  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  made  it  their  task  to 
gather  up  and  to  preserve  His  words.  His  memory  is 
their  chief  treasure,  and  they  are  animated  and  fortified 
by  His  living  Spirit.  To  suffer  and  to  die  for  Him  they 
count  happiness  and  glory.  Guided  by  His  apostles, 
who  are  pre-eminently  the  witnesses  of  the  Master,  they 
seek  to  reproduce  His  perfect  image  ;  in  them  He  lives 
again  upon  earth,  and  they  pour  out  their  blood  freely 
to  carry  on  His  work  of  enfranchisement  and  universal 
restoration,  never  doubting  that  the  nations  to  whom 
they  are  sent  have  been  given  to  them  by  Him. 

This  state  of  spiritual  exaltation  could  scarcely  be 
permanent.     When  the  last  of  the  apostles  had  died   1 
at  Ephesus,  Christianity  underwent  the  same  sort  of  I 
change  as  is  supposed  to  pass  over  the  primarj'  emana- 
tion of  Oriental  Gnosticism,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  opaque  as  it  descends  from  the  upper  into  the 
lower   sphere,     Christianity    long   remained,  however, 
true  to  its  origin.     The   labours  and  conflicts  of  thej 
Church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era,j 
present  annals  of  such  heroism  as  can  scarcely  be  pa-J 
ralleled  in  histor}\     Its  missions  were  rapidly  extendedfl 
throughout  the  whole   Roman  empire,   and   embraced, 
all  classes  of  society.     The  gospel  of  Christ  was  heardJ 
alike  in  the  palace  of  Caesar,  in  the  workshops,  and  i 
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the  lowest  haunts  of  slavery  and  sin,  and  proved  itself 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  a  vast  number 
whose  prayers  and  praises  rose  in  many  tongues  to  the 
same  Saviour,  thus  exalting  the  one  religion  of  humanity 
above  ail  distinctions  of  race  or  language.  Freedom  of 
conscience — that  most  precious  heritage  of  mankind — 
vi-as  vindicated  through  three  centuries  of  persecution. 
Christians  might  lose  their  lives  in  the  circus  or  on  the 
scaffold,  but  in  the  higher  domain  of  thought  they  were 
victorious  still,  trampling  beneath  their  feet  all  the 
scornful  or  learned  opposition  of  paganism.  The  great 
apologetic  school  founded  at  Alexandria  in  the  second 
century,  handed  down  to  posterity  a  heritage  of  Christian 
thought  so  rich  and  large  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  Here  was  made  the  most  successful  attempt 
to  harmonise  the  new  religion  with  ancient  culture. 
In  this  direction,  also,  Christianity  showed  its  freedom 
from  all  national  exclusiveness  ;  it  offered  itself  as  the 
final  religion  simply  because  it  satisfied  the  universal 
needs,  which  previous  religions  had  expressed  in  mj'th- 
ical  and  fantastic  forms,  but  had  never  been  able  to 
appease. 

Stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence  both 
against  pagan  speculation  and  heresies  which  were 
often  the  reappearance  under  a  new  disguise  of  the  old 
natural  religions,  Christianity  proceeded  to  develop  its 
theology,  allowing  perfect  freedom  of  thought  on  all 
points  not  essential.  While  it  held  fast  the  one 
universal  Credo  enshrined  in  the  deep  heart  of  all  its 
disciples,  it  was  careful  not  in  any  way  to  discourage 
diversity  and  originality  of  thought  in  its  schools. 
There  was  as  yet  no  attempt  at  an  organised  or  cen- 
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traliaed  oni^,  nor  was  there  any  dominant  authority 
vested  in  a  man  or  in  a  council,  before  wbich  all  opinions 
were  to  bow.  When  one  Roman  bishop  in  the  second 
ceotory,  and  another  in  the  third,  attempted  to  impose 
his  views  on  the  Christian  East  or  on  the  Church  o{ 
Africa,  they  encountered  unconquerable  opposition,  and 
Cyprian  and  Iren%us  alike  denounced  the  usurpation. 
Two  centuries  after  Christ,  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, as  we  know  from  documents  of  indisputable 
authority,  yet  maintained  the  grand  liberties  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  the  universal  priesthood  was 
still  recognised,  in  spite  of  a  growing  tendency  to  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  the  episcopate.  Worship 
was  still  essentially  the  living  sacrifice  of  the  devout 
soul  presented  in  prayer,  the  eucharist  of  grateful  love 
making  itself  an  offering,  not  as  an  atonement  for  its 
sin,  but  in  order  to  bless  others.  There  were  as  yet  no 
holy  places,  properly  so  called,  no  holy  days,  no  holy 
caste.  Every  Christian  home  was  a  temple  of  God, 
and  the  father  of  the  family  its  natural  priest.  Thus 
were  brought  about  those  great  reformations  which 
abolished  all  the  privileges  founded  on  the  old  exclu- 
sive right  of  citizenship,  and  established  on  the  broad 
basis  of  humanity  the  equal  claims  of  woman,  child,  and 
slave,  with  the  free  man.  These  reforms,  carried  oat 
first  in  the  home,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  state  of 
society. 

Doubtless  this  grand  Christianity  of  the  early  ages 
seemed  fast  degenerating  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century.  The  Church  lost  her  hold  of  that  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  which  is  the  source  and 
safeguard  of  all  her  liberties,  because  it  alone  places 
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the  Christian  on  the  sure  footing  of  a  pardoned  child  ' 
of  God,  free  from  all  those  servile  fears  under  which  the 
soul  is  soon  again  brought  into  bondage.  Religious 
thought  became  timorous;  Origen  was  treated  as  a 
heretic.  The  episcopate  assumed  sacerdotal  authority, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  remit  sins.  Before  its  triumph 
there  was  a  sharp  conflict  on  the  subject  at  Alexandria, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  in  which  the  most  illustrious 
teachers  of  the  Church  took  part.  Worship  showed  a. 
tendency  to  return  to  Jewish  separatism  ;  the  Eucharist 
became,  according  to  Cyprian,  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
intended  to  supplement  that  which  was  left  incom- 
plete on  Calvary.  Men  began  to  set  up  an  ideal 
standard  of  Christian  perfection,  not  to  be  reached 
under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  family  life ;  asceticism 
grew  under  the  same  influences  which  fostered  sacer- 
dotalism and  the  sacramentarian  character  of  Christian 
worship.  The  synod  of  Antioch,  which  condemned 
Paul  of  Samosata,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  free 
conferences  of  the  preceding  period,  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  win  the  heretic  by  moral  suasion,  for  that 
synod  called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  at  a  time 
when  the  emperor  was  still  pagan. 

Thus  is  inaugurated  the  entirely  new  period  which 
commences  with  the  fourth  century.  The  Church 
acquires  undoubtedly  some  splendour  from  her  alliance 
with  the  Empire,  but  the  protection  thus  gained 
is  ever  a  precarious  and  uncertain  thing,  and  even 
more  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  orthodoxy  in  its 
smiles  than  in  its  frowns.  Great  general  councils  take 
the  place  of  the  free  conferences  of  the  early  synods, 
and  questions  of  faith  are  settled  by  arbitrary  decrees. 
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An  outward  and  forced  unity  is  gradually  substitute 
for  that  living  unity  of  soul  which  is  alone  of  any  real 
value.     Pagan  multitudes   are  simply  handed  over  by" 
the  Empire  to  the  Church,   which  is  to   subdue    and 
mould  ihem  to  her  own  likeness;  nay,  presently  bar- 
barous hordes  are  thrust  into  her  ranks,  whom  she  is 
first  to  baptise  and   then  instruct.     The   rudeness   of 
the  disciple  calls  forth  the  despotism  of  the  master,  and 
thus  tends  to  the  complete  development  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  by  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  indeed  still  living 
even  in  this  degenerate  Judaised  form,  and  it  will  in  the 
end,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  build  up  a  new  civilisation 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world.     But,  given  human 
nature  and  the  barbarism  of  the  age  which  followed 
the  great  invasions,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  Church 
should  maintain  the  spirituality  and  liberty  of  its  early 
days.     It  was  not  preserved  by  any  supernatural  powei 
from  the  dangerous  influences  of  so  corrupt  an  : 
rather  it   was  placed  in  the  midst  of  them  as  a 
moral  agent  exposed  to  the  inevitable  perils  of  liberty  ; 
but  it  was  preserved  from  perishing  by  an  inextinguish- 
able principle  of  life  within  and  still  more   above  it, 
which  brought  light  out  of  the  densest  darkness,  and, 
finally,  good  out  of  evil,  as  by  dearly  bought  experience 
it  was  gradually  led  back  to  the  true  principles  of  it$ 
origin.     These  principles,  often  forgotten,  misconceived*  i 
or  even  formally  repudiated,  never  ceased  to  work  as  a  I 
hidden  leaven  within  the  Church.     To  them  it  owes  aU  j 
the  great    reformatory    movements    which   from    the 
middle   ages   to   this   day  have   shaken   it   out  of  its   i 
lethargy.     Therefore  it  is  we  must  not  lose  hop 
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in   the   darkest   days,   when    the    usurpations    of  thj 
hierarchy   seem   to   have  reached  their  height,   whet 
enslaved  consciences  are  brought  under  the  sway  of  ^ 
gross  and  superstitious  pietism,  and  in  silence  and  in 
secret  noble  souls  groan  over  the  decay  of  true  spiritual 
life.    Let  us  be  well  assured  that  European  Christianity 
must  pass  through  yet  another  great  crisis  of  renova-i 
tion,  unless  it  would  give  place  to  that  old  naturalismj 
which,   in   our   day,  as   eighteen  centuries   ago, 
battle  with  the  higher  life  of  humanity.     It  claims  1 
be  some  new  thing,  while  in  reality  it  is  but  the  rcsul 
rection  of  paganism,   without  its  symbols,   since,  litq 
paganism,  it  deifies  only  force  and  matter.     It  must  fe 
ours  to  triumph  over  it,  or  to  perish  with  all  our  civlB 
sation,  our  rights,  our  liberties,  our  moral  culture.    Ltfl 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  in  this  conflict  the  victory 
will  be  not  to  a  degenerate  and  enslaved  Church,  nor  to 
a  Church  in  which  all  the  intellectual  paradoxes  of  the 
age  find  free  play,  but  to  a  renovated  Christianity  re- 
turning to  the  dauntless  and  heroic  spirituality  of  its 
youth.     May  the  image  of  such  a  Christianity  be  traced 
in  some  measure  in  this  book,  which  has  no  other  aim 
than  to  set  it  forth  before  the  eyes  of  this  generation. 
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Note  A.— On  the  siparatton  of  the  Agape  from  the  Lord's  SiipperA 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Pliny  the  yannger. 


civ.);  "AfBrmabanl  1 

32  vel  erroris,  quod  \ 

carmenque  Christo 

in  scelus 
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We  will  cite  first  the  text  of  Pliny  (lib.  x.  ep. ; 
autem  aJii,  hunc  fuisse  summum  vel  ailpx  s 
essetit  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire 
quasi  Deo  dicere  secnm  inviccni,  seqiie  s: 
aliquad  obstringere  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  n 
terent,  ne  fidem  fallerenl,  nc  depositura  appeilati  abnegarent." 
We  have  here  Pliny's  description  of  the  firat  religious  service 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  which  was  held  in  the  morning,  al  the  very  hour 
of  the  Resurrection.  It  was  opened  by  an  alternating  chant  in 
praise  of  Jesus  Christ,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  solemn 
etigageinetit  to  avoid  every  evil  act?  The  reference  cannot  be  to 
the  baptismal  vow,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  service,  but 
is  probably  to  the  solemn  exhortations  addressed  by  the  Christians 
lo  one  another,  to  abstain  from  all  evil ;  in  other  words,  the  allusion 
is  to  the  preaching,  which  was  not  in  those  days  restricted  to  one 
individual,  but  was  shared  by  various  members  of  the  assembly. 
The  Roman  proconsul  knew  nothing  of  preaching  j  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  pagan  worship  ;  he  did  not  know,  therefore, 
how  cleariy  and  distinaly  to  describe  it.  But  he  is  substantially 
correcL  It  was  true  that  the  Christians  had,  as  a  part  of  their 
worship,  mutual  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  that  which  was  good. 
This  was  the  form  assumed  by  the  preaching  of  those  days,  which 
was  always  connected  with  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture. 

So  much  for  the  first  gathering  for  worship,  which  Pliny  describes 
to  us  in  his  own  way.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  Christian 
assembly,  which  is  perfectly  distinguishable,  in  his  account,  from 
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the  first  "  Quibus  peractis  (after  the  performance  of  the  v 
acts  of  worship  just  enumerated)  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisa 
ruTSUsque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  prom! sen um  tamcn  et  ~ 
innoxium."  After  the  first  morning  gathering,  then,  the  Christians 
separated.  They  assembled  again  to  partake  of  a  common  and 
itiHocent  repasL  What  can  this  repast  be,  if  not  that  evening 
meal,  well  known  in  the  apostolic  age,  which  began  with  the  Agape 
and  concluded  with  the  Lord's  Supper?  That  it  was  not  sirnply 
the  Agape,  but  also  the  Lord's  Supper,  appears  from  the  expres- 
sion, imwcent  repast.  The  Christians  laid  stress  on  the  innocent 
character  of  this  feast,  just  because  it  was  violently  assailed  by  the 
pagans,  who,  talcing  literally  the  expression,  "to  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,"  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  sanguinary  festival,  a  feast  of  Thj'estes,  as  they  said. 
(9viffriia  i.iiri«,  Eusebius,  "H.E."  v.  i.)  We  entirely  accept  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  that  given  by  Nitsch 
("  Practische  Theol."  ii.  2),  by  Augustine  ("  Arch:eoI."  ii.  566),  and 
Hamack  ("  Christliche  Gemeindegottesdienst,"  p.  230).  It  was  this 
second  gathering  which  alone  was  suppressed  after  Flint's  edict 
against  unlawful  assemblies.  "  Quod  insum  faccre  dcsissc  post 
cdictum  meum,  quo  secundum  mandata  tua  hctarias  esse  vetue* 

We  know  that  these  assemblies,  forbidden  by  Trajan,  were  always 
accompanied  by  a  meal  taken  together.  The  Christians  then 
suppressed  their  sacramental  feast,  and  reduced  the  Agape  to  the 
proportions  of  a  simple  family  meal,  observing  the  Lord's  Supper 
from  that  time  at  the  public  morning  worship.  Subsequently,  when 
the  laws  relating  to  these  associations  became  more  liberal,  es- 
pecially those  having  reference  to  the  burial  clubs,  the  public 
Agape  was  restored,  but  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  ag:iin  connected 
with  it.  This  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  morning  service,  as 
we  see  in  the  description  given  of  it  by  Justin  Martyr  ("  Apol."  i. 
67).  We  are  then  fully  justified  in  saying  that  no  violence  is  done 
to  the  meaning  of  Pliny's  letter  when  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
that  separation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  Agape,  which 
became  so  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  worship  in  the 
second  century. 


» 
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Note  B. — Liturgical  conclusion  of  Ike  first  Epistle  of  Clement  I 
of  Rome,  from  a  tum  MS.  discovered  at  Constantinople. 

Since  writing  the  chapter  in  this  volume  on  Worship,  we  have 
become  acquainted  witli  the  important  discovery  made  by  Philotheua   I 
Bryennius,  in  the   hbrary  of  the   monastery  of  the  patriarch   of  ' 
Jerusalem  at   Constaniinople,  of  a  MS.  which  supplies  all  the 
omissions  pointed  out  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  by  adding  to  it  (he  complete 
text  of  the  homily,  given  under  the  name  of  the  same  Father,  and 
described  as  a  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     We  need  not 
here  advert  to  this  curious  document,  which  appears  to  go  back  to 
the  latter  part   of  the  second  century,  the  period  when  "  Pastor 
Hermas"  (of  wliich  we  are  constantly  reminded  by  the  style  and 
thoughts  of  the  writer)  was  exerting  so  great  an  influence  in  Rome.* 
We  only  select  one  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  Che  history  | 
of  worship,   namely,  the  fact  that  the  homily  is  read  instead  of  1 
being  merely  spoken.}    We  find  in  it  also  a  very  marked  disl' 
tion  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  and   spiritual  Church,   I 
which   is  marked  by  all  the  characters  of  a  veritable  hypostasis, 
never  being  confounded  with  the  actual  Church  on  earth,  which 
may  become  a  den  of  thieves-f 

The  first  Epistle  is  of  great  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Christian  worship,  from  the  supplementary  portion  of  the  text 
just  found. 

The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  altogether  beyond  question.  It 
is  declared  by  all  liie  critics  to  belong  to  the  date  we  have  assigned, 
that  is,  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Domitian.5 

Among  the  many  fragments  of  interest  which  we  gatlier  from  the 
Constantinople  manuscript,  we  place  forcinost  the  prayer  whicli 
concluded  the  Epistle.  |1     This  is  evidently  the  reproduction  of  the 

•  "Patnun  aposlol.  Opera  recensuer."  Oscar  de  Guibharl,  Adolph. 
Hamick,  Tlicod.  Zahm.  Lipsiie,  Henrichs,  1876,  %%  9,  id,  m.  See  also 
■' Cleraentis  Komani  Epislolse,"^  edid._  Ililgenreld.    Lipsiic,  Weigel.  1S76 

Corinth."  19. 

■eai  oiXijWicfiTifffiii'ijr-      Ibid.  14. 

§  See  "  Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  vol.  ii.  Martyrs  and  Apologists. 
Kole  A,  Notes  and  Explacialions. "  |1  Chap^.  lix.-lxxii. 
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prayer  used  in  the  public  worship,*  a  free  reproduction  as  n 
expected  of  that  primitive  liturgy  which,  as  Justin  Martyr  says,  » 
fixed  as  to  its  general  order  but  was  not  in  fixed  terms.  In  it  v 
note  all  the  elements  of  the  prayers  used  in  public  worship,  as  wc 
]iave  enumerated  these  from  the  writings  of  Justin  and  from  the 
Apostolical  ConstitutiDns.-l-  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  early 
period  the  distinction  between  the  general  worship,  at  which  the 
catechumens  as  well  as  the  faithfiil  were  present,  and  the  private 
sacramental  worship  was  not  yet  made,  and  that  consequently  many 
of  the  petitions,  which  in  the  third  century  are  divided  between  the 
two  prayers,  are  here  blended  in  one.  We  have  thus  a  living  echo 
of  the  adoration  offered  by  the  Christians  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century,  and  the  first  liturgical  monument  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  document,  till  recently  un- 
known. We  reproduce,  as  a  whole,  this  ancient  prayer  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  : — 

"  Let  us  pray  with  constant  and  earnest  supplication  that  the 
Creator  of  all  things  may  preserve  unbroken  the  fixed  number  of 
His  elect  in  the  world,  by  His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  He 
has  called  us  from  darkness  to  light,  from  ignorance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  His  glorious  name.  Our  hope  is  in  Thy  name,  Author  of 
all  created  life, J;  Thou  who  hast  opened  the  eyes  of  our  heart  to  know 
Thee,  Thee  the  only  Great  One  among  the  great,  the  only  Holy 
One  among  the  holy.  Thou  dost  abase  the  proud,  Thou  dost  over- 
throw the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  Thou  dost  lift  up  the  lowly,  Thoti 
enrichest  and  Thou  makest  poor,  Thou  givest  life  and  death,  Thou 
art  the  Beneractor  of  all  souls,  the  God  of  all  that  is.  Thou  lookest 
down  from  the  heiglit  of  Thy  holiness.  Thou  regardest  all  the  actions 
of  men,  Thou  art  the  Helperof  those  who  are  in  danger,  the  Saviour 
of  those  in  despair,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  souls. g  It  is 
Thou  wlio  hast  multiplied  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  and  chosen 
out  of  them  all  those  that  love  Thee  by  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  well- 
betoved  Son,  by  whom  Thou  hast  taught  us,  sanctified  us,  honoured 


*  *AiniffD/ufln  /erfj-q  rflV  flijmv  Kni  iaalav  Troioi/iei'Oi. 
Corinth."  sg. 

t  Justin,  "Apol."i.  65-67.    Terlullian,  "Apol."  30,     "1 
apcra."   liJiL  Guibhart,  note  to  p.  98. 

I  'Aflxfyotov  iriiffijc  rrfinuif.     "  i  Clem.  od.  Corinth,"  5g. 
f  SriffTf/v  Kai  firiuKBirov,     Ibid. 
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us.  We  pray  Thee,  0  Lord,  be  our  help  and  stay.  Save  those  of  ua   1 
who  are  in  affliction  ;  have  pity  on  the  humble,  raise  the  fallen,  rfr-    ' 
veal  Thyself  to  the  wretched,  heal  the  sick,  bring  back  to  Thysell 
the  erring  ones  of  Thy  people.     Feed  the  hungry,  deliver  our  cap-    | 
tives,  give  strength  10  the  weak,  comfort  the  fearful  ones,*  and  may 
all  the  nations  know  that  Thou  alone  art  God,  and  ihat  Jesus  Christ 
is  Thy  Son,  and  that  we  are  Thy  people  and  the  sheep  of  Thy  fold. 

"Thou  liast  manifested  Thy  power  in  all  the  ordinances  of  nature. 
After  having  created  this  world,  O  Lord,  Thy  faithfulness  has  con- 
tinued throughout  all  generations.  Thou  art  just  in  Thy  Judgment!^ 
glorious  in  strength  and  majesty. 

"Thy  wisdom  is  shown  forth  in  the  creation  of  all  living  things^ 
'Ihy  knowledge  in  their  preservation.  Thou  art  full  of  goodness  and 
mercy  towards  those  whom  Thou  dost  save,  ever  faithful  to  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Thee.  God  of  all  pity  and  compassion,  for- 
give our  iniquity,  unrighteousness,  and  sin.  Impute  not  their  tres- 
passes to  Thy  servants  and  handmaids,  but  purify  us  by  Thy  truth. 
Make  us  to  walk  in  tenderness  of  heart,  and  to  be  fruitful  in  ail  good 
works  as  under  Thine  eye,  and  the  eye  of  our  rulers,|  Yea,  Lord, 
tause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  "' 
peace.  Cover  us  with  Thy  powerful  hand  and  let  the  strength  of 
Thine  arm  deliver  us  from  iniquity,  and  save  us  from  those  who 
hate  us  without  a  cause. ^  Give  peace  and  concord  to  us,  and  to  all 
the  dwellers  upon  earth,  as  Thou  didst  to  our  fathers  who  called  on 
Thee  in  sincerity  and  truth,  when  Thou  hadst  made  them  obedient 
to  Thine  almighty  and  glorious  name. 

"  It  is  Thou  who  of  Thine  ineffable  majesty  hast  given  the  fWiwer 
to  rule  to  our  leaders  and  governors,  so  that  we,  acknowledging  thai 
their  honour  and  glory  are  of  Thee,  should  submit  ourselves  to 
them,  according  to  Thy  will.  Grant  them,  Lord,  health,  strength, 
peace,  and  safety,  that  they  may  duly  use  the  power  Thou  hast 
given  them  ;  for,  O  Lord  of  heaven,  eternal  King,  Thou  hast  given 
to  the  sons  of  men,  glory,  honour,  and  authority  over  all  creatures 
upon  earth.  Direct  their  thoughts  into  the  way  of  righteousness  in 
thy  presence,  so  that  they,  administering  in  peace,  in  patience,  and 
piety,  the  power  Thou  hast  given  them,  may  find  Thee  favourable 

*  TlapaKuXiBOV  ravt  BKiya^vxO'Vms.     "  I  Clem.  ad.  Corinth,"  59. 
■  '"    ■  -      i-     -  •    -y_     Ibid.  60. 

.i^5c  ASifUc-     Ihid. 
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to  them.  Thou  alone  canst  grant  us  these  and  all  other  blessings. 
We  praise  Thee  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  the  Master  of  our 
souls,  by  whom  be  gloTy  and  majesty  unto  Thee,  world  without 
end.    Amen," 

Note  Z.—  The  ComuU  of  Laodicea  en  Silent  Prayer. 
Although  the  Council  of  Laodicea  belongs  lo  a  date  long  subse- 
quent to  the  period  we  are  trealiag,  we  do  not  hesitate  with  August! 
to  find  in  the  canon  which  speaks  of  silent  prayer  and  prayer  by 
acclamation  the  trace  of  a  custom  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Tliat  Father,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  common  prayer 
offered  by  all  the  Christians  at  the  commencement  of  the  service. 
How,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  all  prayed  aloud  at  once,  which 
would  have  made  an  intolerable  confusion  of  sounds^  we  must  allow 
that  this  prayer  ivas  offered  in  silence  ;  and  as  the  principal  subjects 
to  be  embraced  in  it  are  indicated,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
were  enumerated  by  the  ol^ciatlng  minister,  and  confirmed  in  some 
way  by  the  acclamation  of  the  assembly.  The  Canon  of  Laodicea 
gives,  therefore,  the  reasonable  explanation  of  the  passage   of 

NoTK  D.— Recent  writing'^  ef  Overbeck  on  the  Church  and 

Sliiveiy. 
There  has  lately  appeared  an  interesting  paper  on  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  Slavery,  in  the  "  Studien  zur  Gescliichle 
der  alten  Kirchc,"  by  Franz  Overbeck.  First  edition.  Schloss 
Chemitz,  Schweilzcr,  1875.  In  it  the  author  maintains  that  Chris- 
tianity did  not  oppose  slavery  as  an  institution,  but  simply  sought 
to  modify  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  passing  by  altogether  its 
social  aspect.  So  far  our  view  coincides  with  his,  but  we  hold  that 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  would  have  a  stronger  influence 
upon  the  social  than  this  writer  is  prepared  to  admit.  We  have 
cited  texts  which  show  that  the  Church  had  at  least  aimed  at  a 
complete  social  reformation,  until  it  was  checked  in  its  aspirations 
l^  tmioa  with  the  Empire. 


